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REFLECTIONS 


‘ON THE 


WORKS OF GOD. 


JANUARY I. 
Meditations on New- Year's Day. 


C oxsiperixe this first day of the year asa re-eom- 
mencement of life, I presume, #rom the goodness of 
God, to anticipate a repetition of the great and nume- 
rous blessings | have received from my birth to the pre- 
sent period. What may 1 not hope from my heavenly 
Father, who, from the first moment of my existence, 
nay, even before I was born, provided for me with <o- 
much tenderness and goodness! In my parents he'gave - 
me friends, whose fostering care supported and brought 
me up, and whose disinterested affection protected me 
in the weak and helpless state of infancy. Without 
their kind attentions and anxious solicitude, how could 
I have been preserved to enjoy the benefits I now pos- 
, Seay 

Had I at that time been capable of reflection, [ might, 
undoubtedly, have promised myself many agreeable 
hours in the course of my sublunary existence. Now that 
I am capable of it, 1 wish to devote myself entirely to 
a sense of my present happiness, and»the future hopes 
I am permitted to indulge. I enter with the sired 
«day into a new period of life; nof, indeed, so much un- 
provided for, nor so completely helpless, as when I first - 
came into the world, but with equal occasion for assist- 
ance in many respects. I require friends to strew the 
rugged path of life with unfading flowers, to support 
VOL. I, A : 
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my sinking spirits in the day of affliction, and to warn 
and defend me in the hour of danger: and I implicitly 
rely on the paternal goodness of my God for this best 
of blessings. Whatever may happen during the course 
of the year, he has undoubtedly chosen for me a friend, 
who will be my adviser in difficulties, and my consoler 
in misfortunes ; who will share with me the sweets of 
prosperity, and in moments of weakness will aid and 
oy hbk my reason. 

ar from supposing myself to have been accidentally 
born of such parents, in such a part of the world, and 
at such a particular time; 1 conceive the foundation of 
my future destiny to have been laid from the first mo- 
ment of my existence ; and rest assured that the time, 
the place, the circumstances, and the consequences of 
my birth, had all been planned, by God, in the wisest 
manner. It was then that he fixed my fate, that he 
weighed the evils I was to endure, that he saw the plea- 
sures and comforts which were to restore calm and se- 
renity to my bosom® By his decree, many causes, 
then unknown, were to combine for my happiness; and 
every thing relating to me was to contribute towards 
fulfilling his beneficent views. All, indeed, that relates 
to myself is hidden from me; but all things are visible 
to the great Author of my being, and all are settled ac- 
cording to his decrees, which are full of wisdom and 
goodness. If, therefore, in the course of the present 
year, 1 experience any unforeseen misfortune, or taste 
of unexpected happiness, I shall consider it as resulting 
entirely from the will of God. Should I be called to 
endure the chilling blasts of penury, 1 will remember 
the protection I received in the more critical state of 
infancy ; or if my heart be wounded by the ingratitude 
of a friend, I will recollect that God is able to raise me 
up others, in whose tenderness I may enjoy delight and 
consolation. Though persecution may threaten, and 
dangers beyondsall human foresight assail me, I will 
yet rely on that Divine Being who protected my child- 
hood and my youth from a thousand dangers, and trust® 
that he will not be less the friend and supporter of my 
old age. What, then, can prevent my beginning this 
year with a tranquil mind? I look forward without 
anxiety, and leave my fate to the guidance of Provi- 
dence. 
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The Blessings granted to us by God in Winter, and to 
which we pay too little Attention. 


Iv we were to examine the works of God more atten- 
tively than we generally do, we should find, even in 
this season, many causes to rejoice in his goodness, and 
to admire the wonders of his wisdom.—Few persons, 
without doubt, are so insensible as not to feel emotions 
of pleasure and gratitude, when beauteous nature dis- 
plays the rich blessings of spring, summer, or autumn: 
but even hearts the most replete with sensibility, are 
rarely excited to grateful sensations, when they behold 
the trees stripped of their fruit, and.the fields without 
verdure; when the bleak wind whistles round their 
dwelling; and a chilling cold comes to freeze the earth 
and its inhabitants. But is it true that this season is so 
destitute of the blessings of heaven, as to be incapable 
of kindling gratitude and pietygin the heart of man ? 
No, certainly. Let us only accustom ourselves to be 
more attentive to the works of God,_more affected with 
‘the numerous proofs of his goodness towards us, and 
we shall find many occasions, even in winter, to praise 
our Benefactor. 

Consider how unhappy we should be, if, during this 
inclement season, we had neither fire nor clothes to 
keep us warm. With what goodness the Lord prevents 
our wants, and furnishes us, even at a period the most 
void of resources, with the necessaries and convenien- 
ces of life! _ Whilst we are enjoying the comfortable 
warmth of a fire, shall we not return thanks to the Lord, 
who gives us fuel with such profusion, that even the 
most indigent can obtain a necessary supply ? 

-If it were given to mortals to examine and compre- 
hend those various links which form the harmonious 
chain of nature, how great would be,our admiration of 
Jehovah’s wisdom and goodness! But, however inca- 
pable we are of forming to ourselves an idea ef the 
whole of his works, the little we do understand gives us 
sufficient reason to acknowledge, that his government 
is infinitely wise and beneficent. Winter belongs to 
the plan he has formed. If this season did not exist,. 
the budding spring and ripening summer would lose 
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many of their most fascinating charms, the fertility of 
our lands would be much diminished, commerce would 
fail in many provinces, and part of the umbrageous 
woods and towering forests would seem to have been 
created in vain. Considered in this light, winter is cer- 
tainly very useful: and supposing that its advantages 
were not so apparent, it would+be sufficient for us to 
reflect, that this season is the work of the Creator, as 
well as spring and summer; and that all which proceeds 
from God must be for the best. 


JANUARY IIL. 
Daily Proofs of Divine Providence. 


Nor to acknowledge the hand of Providence, but in 
extraordinary cases, is to betray our ignorance and our 
weakness. In the ordinary course of nature, a variety 
of things occur which ought to fix our attention and 
excite our admiration. The formation of a child in 
the womb of its moth@r, is as great a miracle of di- 
vine wisdom and power, as the creation of the first’ 
man out of the dust. And, the preservation of our 
life, if we reflect on the various causes and effects 
which combine for that purpose, is no less wonderful 
than the resurrection of the dead. The only difference 
between them is, that one happens but seldom, whilst 
we every day witness the other.—Hence it is that the 
former does not strike us more sensibly, nor raise our 
admiration as it would otherwise do. ; 
My own experience ought to convince me fully, that 
a Divine Providence watches over the preservation of 
my existence. I am not certain of a single moment; 
since a thousand unknown and latent causes may. hasten 
my end, congeal my blood, or stop my breath. Alas! 
I cannot but feel my utter incapacity of preserving my 
life, of removing my infirmities, and of dispersing the 
dangers with which I am threatened. Subject to so 
many mental and corporeal wants, and exposed to all 
the ills of affliction, disease, and imbecility, 1 am tho- 
roughly convinced, that, without the tender mercies of 
God, I should be completely wretched. The union of 
my body and soul, their reciprocal and continual acting 
on each other, are inconceivable, and neither depend 
on my will nor my power. The beating of my pulse, 
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and the circulation of fluids within me, go on without 

interruption, and without my being able to contribute: 
to them in the smallest degree.’ Every thing convinces 

me that my faculties, my state, and the duration of my 

being, do. not depend on my own will; but that the 
Almighty, by a secret and absolute power, maintains 

in me strength, motion, and existence. If my respira- 

tion be not stopped; if my blood still circulate ; if my 

limbs have not yet lost their activity ; if the organs of 
my senses retain their proper functions; and if my 

thinking and reasoning faculties be still preserved ; it is 

to God alone I am indebted for such inestimable bless- 

ings. But, why doI reflect so seldom, and with so lit- 

tle gratitude, on the ways of Providence? Ought not 

the reflections which now offer themselves, to have e- 

ver been imprinted on my heart? .Ought I not, at least, 

every morning and evening, to muse upon, to admire, 

and gratefully to acknowledge the blessings of my Crea- 

tor? How just that I should do so! and, that, by this 

hamage, 1 should distinguish myself fronrthe insensi- 

ble brute, which has not received the faeulty of con-- 
templating the works of God !' 


JANUARY IY. 
The various Uses of Fire. 


Fire is, in some degree, the universal instrument of all’ 
the arts, and contributes most essentially to the conve- 
niences of life; and, in order that man might derive: 
continual assistance from this element, the Creator has 
diffused its principles throughout nature, in the water, 
in the air, and in all oleaginous substances. 

How very useful are ail those combustible matters. 
which supply us with ‘fuel, and without a sufficiency 
of which, we should at ounce be deprived of the great- 
est advantages, and exposed to inconveniences of a most 
serious nature! Were it not for the fire, which cheers 
and illumines our habitations in the dreary months of ' 
winter, a considerable portion of our time must be: 
passed in insupportable darkness. Deprived of artifi- 
cial light, our most agreeable occupations must térmi- 
nate at sun-set, and we should be reduced to the sad 
alternative of remaining motionless, or of wandering in 
terror and obscurity, ee to a thousand dangers,. 
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The greatest part of the aliments the earth produces 
would be unwholesome and void of nourishment, were 
they not softened and prepared by the action of fire: 
nor should we be able to obtain so many other neces- 
saries and conveniences, if workmen and artists did not 
»rocure them for us by the assistance of this element. 
Without fire we should be incapable of giving to our 
garments so rich a diversity of colouring; our metals 
could neither be melted nor rendered ductile; glass 
could never be formed from the sand, nor could lime 
acquire the consistence of stone; nature, herself, would 
be divested of her most attractive charms, and all her 
treasures would become comparatively useless. 

To prove the importance of this blessing, however, 
without traversing the various paths of nature, we need 
only contemplate our own apartment, in which a geni-. 
al warmth is diffused, to shield us from the impressions 
of the external air. During hard frosts we should be- 
come inactive, and subject to many unpleasant sensa- 
tions, if the fire did not communicate to us its invigo- 
rating influence ; the sufferings of the aged and infirm 
must also become more acute; and what would become 
of the little infant if its delicate limbs were not strength- 
ened by gentle warmth? O unfortunate poor! who 
suffer all the rigor of this inclement season, and who 
are ready to sacrifice a part of your small pittance of 
bread, in order to procure fuel to warm your shivering 
limbs; how my heart bleeds for your calamities! Your 
distressed situation recals to my mind a portion of my 
own felicity, which has hitherto occupied too little at- 
tention ; and while it calls for the warmest gratitude 
towards my heavenly Father, it strongly urges me to. 
relieve, according to my ability, those poignant dis- 
tresses from which I am mercifully exempted. 

O my God, my Creator, and my Benefactor! to 
whose paternal care I am indebted for all the pleasures 
and advantages derived: from the element of fire ; con- 
descend to look upon me, while my grateful heart cx-: 
pands with praises and thanksgivings. 


JANUARY V. 
Winter Amusements. 


Dunne this season, which many people, through pre- 
_judice, consider altogether cheerless and gloomy ; eve-.. 
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vy one, according to his taste, endeavours to procure 
such amusements as appear calculated to abridge the 
tediousness of the long winter evenings. Many, in- 
deed, seem to think of nothing but compensating for the 
severity of the cold, by devoting themselves to dissipa- 
tion, noisy company, or other transitory pleasures ; and 
it is truly distressing to witness the efforts such charac- 
ters make to shorten, by indolence or frivolous pur-. 
suits, those days which are already too short. 

The space of a day is generally filled up by a train of 
employments, which are unworthy the dignity of man, 
and the purposes of an immortal soul. . Some hours af- 
ter sun-rise, the voluptuary quits his bed. During 
breakfast, he forms projects for the amusements to 
which he means to sacrifice this new day. Then, a- 
bandoning himself to idleness, he waits the hour for a 
second repast: it comes, and he gives himself up, 
without bounds, fo the pleasures of the table. Satisfi- 
ed, or rather surfeited, with the immoderate use he has 
made of it, he throws himself on a couch, in order to 
recruit his exhausted powers. ‘The hour comes in which 
he is to go to a tumultuous company, unless the noisy 
circle is to assemble at his own house. He sits down 
to play; and, for the first time since sun-rise, shows 
that he has a soul; and, with cards in his hands, the 
hours appear to him to pass rapidly. At length this 
sensual creature goes from play to his supper, and from 
supper to bed; but sleep does not tranquillize his spi- 
rits, nor wrap his senses in sweet oblivion: restless- 
ness, or frightful dreams, disturb the hours allotted to 
repose. i 

How ingenious is man in multiplying ways to short- 
en his time with trifling amusements! Sometimes the 
chase induces him to quit the town that he may enjoy the 
gratification of pursuing the timid hare, or the panting 
deer, till the poor animal, completely exhausted, sinks 
at the feet of its cruel enemies, whose inhuman triumph 
disturbs the quiet of the country and the repose of na- 
ture. Sometimes, allured by the meretricious chafms 
of the ball, he loses his innocence, and becomes the sad 
victim of disease and sorrow. Enchanted by the plea- 
sures of public places, he imperceptibly imbides senti-. 
ments and passions which render him incapable of re-. 
lishing genuine pleasure ; and the feasts and other en:- 
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tertainments which he frequents too often bring sin in 
their train. 

Having noticed a sufficient number of winter diver- 
sions, I must beg leave to remind my fellow-creatures 
of their duty in regard to these amusements. I do not 
blame the love of society, which is particularly neces- 
sary at this season ; but let not this inclination degene- 
rate into a strong passion, lest it take possession of your 
whole soul. Supposing even, that in yoursocial par- 
ties nothing passes contrary to virtue and morality ; 
they may notwithstanding prove hurtful to you, by con- 
suming too much of your time, causing you to neglect 
your duties, or deranging your domestic economy.— 
Pleasures are not to form our daily business, but are 
merely allowed by our Creator for purposes of relaxa- 
tion. To cherish too keen a relish for them, therefore, 
instead of answering the purpose they were designed 
for, is to seek enjoyments, which may, in the end, 
prove sources of regret and remorse. 1 particularly 
advise you, to be very attentive to the cheice of your 
social amusements. Do not waste your time in diver- 
sions which you cannot enjoy without endangering your 
virtue, your reputation, or the welfare of your family. 
Let not those foolish pleasures, which may wound your 
neighbour, excite his complaints, draw tears from his 
eyes, or make you neglect the duties of society and re- 
ligion, ever find access into your heart. Do not let e- 
ven the most innocent pleasures so far take possession 
of you, as to make you insensible to the pure and solid 
pleasures of Christianity, or deprive you of your relish 
for serious occupations. ‘ 

O God! govern my heart with thy gracious influ- 
ence, and grant that I may never forget thee in the en- 
joyment of earthly pleasures. May the remembrance 
of thy presence guard me against temptations in the 
midst of the world! May 1 ever be more attached to 


the exercise of my duties as a Christian, a citizen, and: 


a father, than to those pleasures which so easily divert 
me from my obligations, or, at least, diminish my zeal 
for the cause of virtue. Why should I be so earnest 
about trifling amusements, whilst, even in these winter 
days, I find purer pleasures within my reach? ‘The 


contemplation of the works of God in nature, the stor-_ 
my sky, the fields covered with snow, and a thousand. 
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other phenomena of winter, serve at once to amuse the 
mind, and to increase a spirit of devotion: for, even in 
the most cheerless season, the works of the Lord are 
great ; and he who will reflect upon them, will enjoy a 
continual variety of pleasures. 
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God’s providential Care of Animals during the 
Winter Season. 


Mrrxions of rational beings, dispersed over the diffe- 
rent countries of the world, are provided, at this sea- 
son, with all things necessary to their support and com- 
fort. The greater the number of men is, the more va- 
ried are their wants, according to their condition, age, 
and mode of life: and in proportion as we feel our ina- 
bility to form a plan, or take the requisite measures for 
our own preservation, our admiration and gratitude 
should be excited by those wise and beneficent ar- 
rangements which the Creator has made for this im- 
portant purpose. : 

But there weuld be a sort of selfishness in confining 
the divine goodness and wisdom to the preservation of 

_the human race; without remembering the care which 
his providence also takes of other animals during win- 
ter; a care which extends to creatures much greater in 
number on the earth, than the intelligent beings who 
inhabit it; and which affords the most astonishing proofs 
of the divine wisdom, power, and goodness. 

That the prodigious number of animals inhabiting 
this terraqueous globe, should find food or habitation 
in summer, is not surprising ; because all nature then is 
disposed to concur towards that end. But.that, in this 
season, the same number of creatures—those millions 
of quadrupeds, reptiles, birds, insects, and fishes— 
should continué to exist, is a circumstance which must 
excite the astonishment of every being capable of re- 
flection. Nature has provided most animals with a co- 
vering, by means of which they can sustain the cold,‘ 
and procure themselves sustenance in winter, as well as 
in summer. The bodies of wild beasts which inhabit 
forests and deserts, are so formed, that the hair which 
covers, them falls of in summer,. and, grows again in 
winter, till it becomes a fur, which enables them te 
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endure the most severe weather. Other kinds of ani- 
mals find an asylum under the bark of trees, in crevi- 
ces of old buildings, or in hollows of rocks and caves, 
when the cold obliges them to quit their summer dwell- 
ing. Into these retreats some carry before-hand a time- 
ly supply of food; some subsist on the fat they had accu- 
mulated during summer; and others pass the tedious 
chilly months in a state of torpid insensibility. Several 
species of birds possess an instinct which propels them - 
at the commencement of winter to quit the northern 
countries, and they are then seen flying in immense 
flocks towards more genial climes; while others, not 
designed to leave their native shores, find an ample sup- 
ply of insects in moss, and in the crevices of the bark 
of trees. Several kinds of quadrupeds carry provision, 
in the summer time, into caves, and feed on it in win- 
ter: others are obliged to seek their subsistence under 
the snow and ice. Various sorts of insects and fishes 
confined within frozen marshes and rivers, still preserve 
their vitality ; and many means are probably used by 
an over-ruling Providence, for the preservation of its 
creatures, with which the sons of men are totally un- 
acquainted. 

Christian! adore, with me, our almighty and graci- 
ous Preserver; who, notwithstanding the sublimity of 
his nature, and the grandeur of his majesty, does not 
disdain attention to the weakest creature existing un- 
der heaven. From the elephant to the mite, all ani- 
mals are indebted to him for their life, their habitation, 
and support ; and even where nature seems sterile and 
destitute of resources, his goodness provides means tc 
supply her defects, Let this consideration strengthen 
our confidence in the Almighty, and banish from our 
hearts all painful solicitude concerning our preservation 
during the months of winter. That adorable Being who 
provides for the animal tribes will not abandon mankind: 
he who shows himself so_great in little things, will ap- 
pear still greater in matters of more importance. 

The God who provides a covering for animals, knows 
how to clothe us. He who points out to them a re- 
treat in the caves of the mountains, will find for us an 
asylum to pass our days in quietness; and the same di- 
vine hand which has prepared for their sustenance, e- 
ven under the snow and ice, will be able to provide for 
us In the most critical seasons. 
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Finally, let these reflections induce us, according to 
the extent of our abilities, to imitate the benevolent 
cares of Divine Providence, in contributing to the pre- 
servation and felicity of our fellow-creatures, and of all 
those animals who look up to us for protection and sup- 
port. To refuse to these the nourishment and indis- 
pensable conveniences which they require, is to act 
in manifest opposition to the will of our common Pa- 
rent, whose provident regards extend to the most infe- 
rior classes of animated nature. And if animals have 
such powerful claims upon our attention, how much 
stronger is the obligation to alleviate the distresses of 
mankind, to supply - the wants of the indigent, and to 
relieve, by timely assistance, those who might other- 
wise sink under accumulated sufferings ! 


JANUARY VII. 
The Pleasures of Winter. 


Eacu season has its peculiar pleasures and beauties: and 
even the winter, however destitute of charms it may 
appear to some people, fulfils, in this respect, the de- 
sign of our Creator. For the sake of those, who, 
through ignorance or prejudice, murmur against this 
season, I will display the pleasures it affords, both to 
our senses and to our hearts. 

Is it not a most agreeable sight to behold the morn- 
ing dawn shining on a country covered with snow? The 
thick fog which recently veiled the landscape is sudden- 
ly dissipated ; a light frost whitens the tops of the trees ; 
and the hills and valleys are beautifully tinged by the 
reflection of that glorious luminary, whose benign in- 
fluence, giving new life to every creature, invites the 
linnet to quit the sequestered grove, and the Spt ow 
to flutter among the sparkling branches. 

In proportion as nature seemed dead in the absence 
of the sun, so much the more lively she appears, when 
re-animated by it; while her new and white apparel 
delights the eyes of the contemplative traveller. Have 
you ever attentively considered the formation of the 
snow? Have you reflected on the wonders which a 
single flake of this substance contains? - Admire, on 
one hand, the regularity, the symmetry, of its form ; 
and, on the other, the infinite number of the same flakes 
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which fall from the air. What an agreeable sight, to 
see the hills, the forests, and the groves, clothed with a 
dazzling splendor! What a charm results from the 
assemblage of all these objects! Behold, (for the eye 
can scarcely have enough of this sight, however ac- 
customed to it)—behold the brilliant dress of those 
hedges! See the forests bending under the white cur- 
tain which covers them! The whole offers to our view 
the appearance of a vast desert, over which a uniform 
veil of dazzling white extends itself. 

What idea shall I form"of those, who, at the sight of 
these phenomena, feel none of those pleasing sensations 
which the Creator meant to convey? They who do 
nothing, at this moment, but murmur against the laws 
of nature, how much are they to be pitied! If the 
prospect of nature, in winter afford them no pleasure, 
I fear they will be equally insensible to the spring with 
all its charms. O ye who admire the designs of Provi- 
dence, see how gracious the Lord is! how adorable his 
wisdom, and how unbounded his mercy, in all that re- 
lates to winter! Nature, however barren she appears 
to us, is, notwithstanding, a divine master-piece; and 
it is our blindness only which conceals her beatties.— 
In every part there shines some ray of the divine wis- 
dom, and still more in what is concealed from us. We 
do not trace her through all her ways ; and we are only 
attentive to what strikes our senses, and flatters our in- 
clination. And, in this respect, too many are like the 
irrational brutes, who see the sun, the snow, and the 
other phenomena of nature, without looking up to the 
Lord, as the source whence all things proceed in hea- 
ven and on earth. 

What sweet satisfaction must fill the minds of those 
persons who accustom themselves to meditate seriously 
on the works.of God, at this season of the year! The 
air may be agitated by storms, the sky be clothed with 
blackness, and nature be despoiled of her richest 
charms ; but zhey will enjoy true pleasures, in discover- 
ing, throughout all things, traces of the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of their Creator. However limited their 
natural faculties may be, they will always find subjects 
to employ their minds. ‘They will have no occasion to 
seek with eagerness the dissipations of the world, or the 
amusements of play and dancing; they will find, either 
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in retirement, or in the midst of their friends and child- 
_ ren, pleasures ever genuine and ever varied. 

O my soul! apply thyself to the enjoyment of these 
delights. Let the works of God frequently employ thy 
thoughts, and these reflections will soften the sorrows 
of life. Raise thyself to the Almighty by that chain of 
beings he has created, and let him be, at all times and 
seasons, the object of thy praise. 


JANUARY VIii. 
Vegetables which preserve their Verdure in Winter. 


Tue earth may now be compared to a mother who has 
been robbed of her most promising children. She is 
desolate, and deprived of the charms which varied and 
embellished her surface. However, she is not deprived 
of all her offspring. Here and there, some vegetables 
are still to be seen, which seem to defy the severity 
of winter. Here the wild hawthorn shows its pur- 
ple berries, and the lJaurestina displays its blossoms 
in clusters, crowned with a foliage that never fades. 
The yew tree rises like a pyramid, and its leaves pre- 
serve their verdure; the weak ivy still creeps along the 
walls, and clings immoveable, whilst the tempest roars 
about it; the laurel has lost none of its summer orna- 
ments; and the humble box tree shows here and there, 
in the midst of the snow, its evergreen branches. These 
' trees, and some others which preserve their verdure in 
the coldest climates, and in the severest seasons, may 
be considered emblematic of the durable advantages 
which he possesses whose mind is cultivated, and whose 
temper is sweet and serene. The splendor of dress, 
however it may dazzle the eyes of the vulgar, is trifling 
and transient ; the most brilliant tints are liable to fade; 
and exterior beauty is but of short duration; but virtue 
has charms which survive them all. “ The man who 
fears the Lord is like a tree planted by the side of a 
river: it brings forth fruit in due season, and the tra- 
veller blesses the shelter afforded by its evergreen and 
umbrageous branches.” 

What a delightful image is this of a pious man! He 
borrows not his value fromthe external and. arbitrary 
goods of fortune; but possesses true ornaments within 
himself. The storms of adversity may sometimes shake, 
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but cannot overpower him ; and he soon rises again 2- 
bove the stormy regions. If unexpected misfortune 
reduce him to indigence, he is still rich, in the favour 
of God, a good conscience, and the hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

This meditation leads me to the idea of a benevolent 
old man. In the winter of his life, he resembles the 
plants which preserve their verdure, even in this rigor- 
ous season. How many storms of fortune has he sup- 
ported with constancy! How many attracting objects 
has he seen wither! Yet he exists, while most of his 
contemporaries have disappeared. A mild cheerful- 
ness, the happy remains of his spring, is still legible in 
his countenance. However wrinkled his forehead may 
be; whatever ravages the hand of time may have im- 
printed upon his body; he is sti}l adorned with virtues 
which make amends for the loss of exterior charms. 
He grows young again in his progeny ; and his wisdom, 
integrity, and experience, still serve for examples and 
lessons to his children’s children. 


JANUARY IX. 
The singular State of Man when asleep. 


We need not have recourse to extraordinary events in 
order to learn the omnipotence and wisdom of God. 
The most common occurrences, the daily changes which 
happen in nature, and in our own bodies, may suffice 
to convince us, in the strongest manner, that it is a 
Being infinite in wisdom, goodness, and jpower, who 
has created the world, and who directs every event in 
it. Of the innumerable wonders of which he is the au- 
thor, I will now mention one, which, though it occur 
daily, is nevertheless deserving of our regard and admi- 
ration. How often have those persons been refreshed» 
by sleep, who possibly have never reflected on that 
state ; or, at least, have not considered it as one of the 
most remarkable effects of divine goodness! When 
balmy slumber weighs down their eye-lids, they think 
that nothing extraordinary happens, but suppose -the 
animal machine adapted to that situation, and impute 
their inclination for sleep to causes purely natural. 

But perhaps sleep may be considered in two different 
points of view. On one side, there is nothing in it which 
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may not result necessarily from our nature; on the other, 
there is in this natural effect something so striking and 
wonderful, that it well deserves a closer examination. 
In the first instance, it is a proof of the wisdom of our 
Creator, that we go to sleep imperceptibly. Let us 
attempt to ascertain the precise moment when our fa- 
culties are seized by this power: that very attention- 
will preclude its appreach; nor shall we be able to sleep 
till the idea is completely dissipated. Sleep comes un- 
called. It is the only change in our manner of exist- 
ence in which reflection has no share; and the more we 
endeavour to promote it, the less we succeed. Thus, 
God has directed sleep that it should become an agree- 
able necessity to man; and he has made it independent 
both of our reason and our will. Let us pursue’ this 
meditation, and reflect on the wonderful state we are in 
during sleep. We live without knowing or feeling it. 
The beating of the heart, the circulation of the blood, 
the digestion, the secretion of the juices, in a word, all 
the animal functions, continue and operate in the same 
order. The activity of the soul appears, for a time, in 
some degree suspended, and gradually loses all sensa- 
tion, and every distinct idea. The senses deaden, and 
interrupt their usual operations. The muscles by de- 
grees move more slowly, till all voluntary motion has 
ceased. This change begins in the forehead, then the 
muscles of the eye-lids, the neck, the arms, and the feet, 
lose their activity te such a degree, that man seems to 
be metamorphosed into the state of a plant. The situa- 
tion of the brain becomes such, that it cannot transmit 
to the soul the same notions as when awake. ‘The soul 
sees no object, though the optic nerve is not altered ; 
and it would discever nothing, even if the eyes were 
not closed. The ears are open, and yet they do not 
hear. 1n a word, the state of a person asleep, is won- 
derful in all respects, and is visibly the image of that in- 
to which we are brought by death. Sleep and death 
are so nearly alike, that ‘it may be useful to consider 
their analogies: Who, in reality, can think of one 
without recollecting the other? As imperceptibly as 
we now fall into the arms of sleep, we shall one day fall 
into those of-death. It is true, that death often gives 
warning of its approach several hours or days before : 
but the real moment in which it seizes us, happens sud- 
B2 
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denly ; and when we appear to feel the first blow,” it 
will be already the last. ‘The senses, which lose their 
functions in sleep, are equally incapable of acting at the 
approach of death. In the same manner, the ideas are 
confused, and we forget the objects which surround us. 
The moment of dissolution may probably be as agree- 
able as that of falling into a profound slumber ; and the 
convulsions of the dying may possibly give them no 
more painful sensations than the cireumstance of sno- 
ring to those who are asleep. 

Let a devotional spirit cherish and frequently renew 
this meditation. Every time we retire to rest, let us 
reflect on all the wonders of balmy sleep, and bless that 
almighty Preserver, who does such great things for us 
while our senses are wrapped in sweet oblivion. Great 
things, indeed! for if he did not guard us with a pro- 
_ tecting hand, to how many dangers should we be ex- 
posed during the night! If God had not direeted and 
supported the pulsation of our hearts, the circulation of 
our blood, and the motion of our museles, the first sleép 
after we were born would infallibly have delivered 
into the arms of death. 

Serious reflection upon these things will point out 
the duties we owe to so great a Benefactor, and will 
impress our hearts with Jove and gratitude to that 
‘Adorable Being who prowes himself to be our God in 
every circumstance and upon all occasions. 


JANUARY Xx 
The Advantages of the Climate we inhabit. 


Ler us learn to appreciate the peculiar happiness of 
our situation, while the blessings of our heavenly Fa- 
ther are poured upon us on every side. Our waving 
forests, fertile hills, and verdant meads; the pure and _ 
temperate air which surrounds us; the regular succes- 
sion of day and night, and the variations which attend 
the revolving seasons, all announce the Creator’s good- 
ness, and the extent of our own felicity. Can we then 
be discontented with our lot, or complain of the €cono- 
my with which God distributes his favours? or shall a 
murmur escape our lips because the rays of the sun do 
not cheer us with perpetual summer, or because an e- 
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qual degree of warmth is not always felt under our 
zone? What ingratitude, and at the same time what 
ignorance, does such conduct display! We know not, 
indeed, what we desire, nor of what we complain. 

Is it through pride or inattention that we do not ac- 


knowledge the divine goodness, which has favoured our’ 


country in so eminent a degree?) We frequently mur- 
mur at the severity of winter, and are absurd enough 
to envy the inhabitants of places where change of sea- 
sons is unknown: yet to the winter we are indebted for 
the peculiar salubrity of our climate. In hot countries 
epidemic disorders are more prevalent than in those 
where the sun shines with inferior ardour: the popula- 
tion is also comparatively thinner, and the natives are 
seldom distinguished by strength or longevity. And 
when the cold is at the highest possible degree with us, 
we are still happier than the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries where it is so much greater, and lasts so much 
longer, that our severest winters would appear to them 
to have the mildness of autumn. Let us compare, in’ 


imagination, our lot with that of the inhabitants of the: 
northern part of our globe. Here the solar beams oc-- 
casionally illumine our most cloudy days, and reanimate: 
our spirits: there the day, dark and cheerless as the’ 


night, is never enlivened with a single ray.. Here, in- 


dulging over the blazing hearth, or reposing. in bed, we: 


ean defy the most rigorous cold: there the unhappy 


natives are exposed to beasts of prey, more terrible than’ 
the inclement air; nor can their wretched huts afford’ 


a secure asylum against either of these enemies. With 


us the pleasures of society soften the inconveniences of 


winter ; while the unhappy mortals near the north pole, 


are almost shut out from the rest of the earth, and live: 


dispersed in clans. We, too, are blessed with the re- 
gular succession of day and night; whilst those un- 
fortunate creatures pass most of their time in darkness. 
Finally (and this is the most essential.advantage), after 
four or five stormy disagreeable months, we enter into a 


season, the charms of which amply compensate for all’ 


we have suffered: they, on the contrary, are doomed 
to exist amidst perpetual winter, and to contemplate 


nature in a state of constant death, without the most: 


remote hope of ever seeing it revive. 


Let these considerations induce us to bless the: 
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bountiful hand which has appointed for us so happy a 
lot. Far from lamenting our fate, let us glorify the 
Lord, who has planned it with so much wisdom and 
goodness ; and if, at present, in our houses, or in the 
society of friends, we are enabled to pass the winter 
agreeably, let us think of those unfortunate people who 
are deprived of these pleasures, to which custom, and 
the very enjoyment of them, make usinsensible. When 
We examine nature, such as she appears in our country, 
let us say, penetrated with joy and gratitude, * I give 
thee thanks, O Lord, for having fixed me in a climate: 
where thy bounty is so magnificently displayed. May 
my joy, my gratitude, and my endeavours to please 
thee, be proportionable to the blessings with which I ~ 
‘am favoured preferably to other people; may the fer- 
tility and beauty of the country 1 was born in, excite me 
to study and contemplate thy works and thy blessings ; 
and may I one day arrive at that heavenly habitation 
which my. Saviour has prepared for me, and there adore, 
with all the nations of the world, the miracles of thy 
goodness.” 


JANUARY XI. 
The Fertility which Snow gives to the Earth. 


Jupcine from mere appearances, we might be induced 
to assert, that snow could not be useful to the earth, 
but, on the contrary, that its cold humidity must be de- 
trimental to trees and plants. The experience of cen- 
turies, however, dissipates this prejudice, and informs 
us that, to defend corn, plants, and trees from the dan-: 
gerous effects of cold, nature could not have provided a 
better covering than snow: as this substance shelters 
the earth from freezing winds, maintains the warmth 
necessary for the conservation of seeds, and even con- 
tributes to swell them by the degree of nitre with which 
it is impregnated. Thus, at this early season, God pre- 
Bee what is necessary for the support of the beings 

e has formed ; and provides before-hand for our food, 
and that of an infinite number of animals. 

Nature is always active, even when she appears to. 
us to rest, and she is doing us real services when she 
seems to refuse them. Let us admire in this the tender 
care of Divine Providence. Behold, in the severest 
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season, the attention to our welfare, and how, without 
any labour of ours, nature silently prepares for us all 
its treasures. With such striking proofs of beneficent 
care, who can give way to fears and anxiety? What 
God does every winter in nature, he does daily for the 
preservation of mankind. What at first view appears 
to us useless or hurtful, contributes in the end to our | 
happiness ; and, when we think that God does not in- 
terest himself about us, it is then that he is forming 
plans which are hidden from us, and which, in disco- 
vering themselves, effect our deliverance from particu- 
lar evils, and obtain for us such blessings as we did not 
dare to expect. § 

In the mean time, God has not only designed that 
the snow should cover the earth, but that it should al-- 
so make it fruitful. How much care and trouble it 
costs us to give the necessary manure to the fields: yet 
how easily is it done by nature! The snow, which pos- 
sesses this virtue, is much more useful than rain and o- 
ther manures. When it is softened by the sun, or a 
temperate air dissolves it by degrees, the nitre it con- 
tains penetrates the earth to a considerable depth, and 
vivifies the various tribes of vegetative nature. 

Who is there that will not remember, on this occa- 
sion, the emblem under which God represents the 
wholesome efficacy of his word? ‘ As the rain cometh 
down and the snow from heaven, and’returneth not thi- 
ther, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the'sower, and bread 
to the eater, so shall the word be that goeth out of m 
mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and prosper in the thing 
whereunto I sent it.” We live at a time in which this 
prediction is accomplished in a very striking manner: 
whole provinces, kingdoms, and considerable portions 
of our globe which were formerly buried in the darkest 
ignorance, superstition, and incredulity, are now en- 
ligtened by the Gospel. We feel the happy influence, 
even in our days, of the word of the living God. How 
many hardened hearts has it triumphed over! How ma- 
ny good works, and pious fruits, has it produced! O 
may the divine grace ever find in our hearts a soil well 
disposed to feel its salutary influence! 
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JANUARY XIL ne 
Contemplation of the starry Heavens. 


Tue sky exhibits to our view, in the night season, a 
most splendid and sublime scene, which must excite 
the astonishment of every serious observer of nature. 
But whence comes it that so few consider the firmament 
with attention? I am willing to believe, that, in gene- 
ral, it proceeds from ignorance; for it is impossible to 
be convinced of the greatness of the works of God, 
without feeling a species of divine rapture. O! how I 
wish my reader to participate in this heavenly pleasure! 
For this purpose raise your thoughts towards yon azure 
canopy ; and the very xames of the glorious bodies 
which are strewed.in that immensity of space, may suf- 
fice to fill you with wonder and admiration at the great- 
ness of Him by whom they are, and were created. 


In the centre of our system the sun has established. 


his throne. ‘This majestic orb is more than a million 
of times larger than the earth, and is distant from it at 
least ninety-five millions of miles: yet notwithstanding 
this prodigious distance, it produces the most sensible 
effects upon our sphere. Round the sun revolve seven 
planets, with their attendant satellites: these are opaque 
bodies, which receive light, heat, and probably interior 


motion, from the central luminary. The seven prima-. 
ry planets are known by the names of Saturn, Jupiter, 


Mars, Venus, the Earth, Mercury, and Georgium Si- 
dus. Of these, Mercury is nearest the sun; and for 
that reason is mostly invisible to the astronomer. As 
he is near fourteen times smaller than our earth, he 
contributes but little to adorn the sky. Venus follows 
him, and is sometimes called the morning, and some- 
times the evening star. She is one of the brightest of 
the heavenly bodies, whether she precede the rising of 
the sun, or succeed his setting. She is larger than the 
earth, and is about sixty-eight millions of miles distant 
from the sun. After Venus comes our earth; round 


which the moon moves, as a secondary planet. Mars, . 


which is the fourth planet, is seven times smaller than 
our globe; and his distance from the sun is one hun- 
dred and forty-four millions of miles. Jupiter, with. 
his belts, appears, to the naked eye, of greater magni 
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tude than any of the fixed stars, and always distinguish- 
es himself by his splendor in the starry heaverts ;_ his 
light nearly equalling that of Venus in all her glory.— 
How small is our earth in comparison with this planet ! 
There would not be less than fourteen hundred globes 
like ours necessary to form one equal in size to that of 
Jupiter. Saturn, whose distance from the sun is up- - 
wards of nine hundred millions of miles, was thought the 
remotest planet, until the discovery of the Georgium 
Sidus; whose distance is eighteen hundred millions of 
miles, and its magnitude eighty-nine times greater than 
our earth. 

The sun, with all the planets which accompany it, is 
but a very small part of the inymense fabric of the uni- 
verse. Each star, which appears to us no larger than 
a brilliant set in a ring, is in' reality an immense body 
probably equal to the sun both in size and splendor, 
and also the centre of a planetary system. It is in this 
light we must consider the stars which shine over our 
heads in a winter night. They are distinguished from 
the planets by their brilliancy, and because they never 
change their places in the sky. According to their ape 
parent size, they are divided into six classes, which 
comprehend altogether about three thousand stars: 
but, notwithstanding the attempts of astronomers, they 
are certainly innumerable; many of them being dis- 
persed so widely in, the immensity of space, that the 

“most piercing eye cannot discover them without diffi- 
culty. Telescopes, indeed, have opened to us new 
paths in the heavens, and brought some thousands of 
stars into view; but it would be a very senseless pride 
in man to try to fix the limits of the universe by those 
of his telescope. 

lf we reflect on the distance between the fixed stars 
and our earth, we shall haye new’cause to admire the 
immensity of the creation. Our senses alone convince 
us, that the stars must be much remoter from us than 
the planets. Their apparent mimuteness only proceeds 
from their distance from the earth. And, in reality,. 
this distance cannot be measured; since a cannon-ball, 
supposing it always to preserve the same degree of ve- 
locity, would scarcely, at the end of six hundred thou- 
sand years, reach the stat nearest our earth. What, 
then, must the stars be? Their prodigious distance, 
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and their brightness, tell us, they are swxs which beam 
upon us, not with borrowed light, but with rays essen- 
tially their own—suns which the Creator has sown by 
millions in immeasurable space, and which are destined 
to communicate the blessings of light and warmth to 
the terrestrial globes which revolve around them. 

In the mean time, all these observations, however 
surprising they appear, lead us, at the utmost, but to 
the first limits of the creation. If we could transport 
ourselves beyond the moon, and reach the highest star 
over our heads, we should discover new skies, new suns, 
new stars, new systems of worlds, and those perhaps 
still more magnificent. Even there, however, the do- 
minions of our great Creator would not terminate; but 
we should find, with the greatest surprise, that we had 
only arrived at the frontiers of the place of worlds. The 
little we do know of his works, however, is sufficient to 
make us admire and adore his infinite wisdom, power, 
and goodness. Here, then, let us stop, and reflect, 
how great must be that Being who has created those 
immense globes! who has regulated their course, and ~ 
whose mighty hand directs and supports them! And 
what is the clod of earth we inhabit, with all the mag- . 
nificent scenes it exhibits, in comparison of the beauty 
of the firmament? ‘Though it were annihilated, its ab- 
sence from the universe would be no more observed than 
that of a grain of sand from the sea-shore. What are 
provinces and kingdoms in comparison of those worlds ? 
—nothing but atoms, which wanton in the air, and are 
seen in the sun-beams. And what am 1, when | reckon 
myself among this infinite number of God’s creatures ! 
How I am lost in my own nothingness! But, however 
little I appear in this, how great do I find myself in o- 
ther respects! ‘* How beautiful this starry firmament, 
which God has chosen for his throne! How admirable 
the celestial bodies, whose splendor dazzies, and whose 
beauty enchants me. However, all beautiful as it is, 
and richly adorned, yet this sky is void of intelligence: 
it knows not its own beauty; whilst I, formed out of the 
clay by my Creator’s power, am endued with sense and 
reason.”’ I can contemplate the beauty of those radi- 
ant orbs; and, what is of more importance, I am.ina 
certain degree acquainted with their sublime Author, 
and can discover some rays of his glory. O may the 
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study of his works, and the contemplation of his na- 
ture, be my constant employment, till, by a glorious 


‘change, I rise above the starry regions! 


JANUARY XII 
Discoveries made by the Microscope. 


NaATuRE is the same in small objects as in those of 
greater magnitude ; and whether we contemplate the 
structure of the mite or of the elephant, we shall find 
them both formed with the same degree of harmony and 
propriety. The only difference is, that the weakness of 
our sight prevents us from penetrating into the nature 
and organization of the small bodies, which often es- 
cape our observation, unless we have recourse to the 
assistance of glasses. Microscopes have made us ac- 
quainted with a new world of vegetables and animals: 
they have taught us that many objects invisible to the 
naked eye, are possessed of form, parts, and extension. 
Let us mention some examples, to excite our devotion 
toward that God, whose glory manifests itself so wonder 
fully in the minutest objects. 

Every grain of sand appears round, when we examine 
it with our eyes only, but, by the assistance of a glass, 
we may observe that one grain differs from another both 
in size and figure; some being perfectly round, some 
square, and others conical, but mostly irregular. And 
what is still more astonishing, by means of a microscope, 
which makes objects appear a million of times larger 


. than they are, we may discover, in a grain of sand, a 


new animal world; its cavities being, in reality, the 
dwelling-places of insects. In cheese, there are little 
worms called mites, which to the naked eye appear 
mere dots, but, seen through a microscope, they prove 
to be insects of a singular figure, which have not only 
eyes, mouth, and feet, but a transparent body, furnish- 
ed with long hair, in the form of prickles. 

As for the vegetable kingdom, it is found.in the 
mouldy substance which usually adheres to damp bo- 


dies. This exhibits a thick forest of trees and plants ; 


where the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, can be 
clearly distinguished. The flowers have long, white, 
transparent stalks. Before they expand, the buds are 
but little green balls, and they do not become white till 
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they have blown. You would as little expect to find, 
these objects in mouldy substances, as that the dust 
which covers the wings of the butterfly should be a col- 
lection of little feathers, if the microscope had not proved 
the truth of it. But we have no occasion to carry our 
researches to remote objects: let us limit them to 
what relates to ourselves. Examine, with a microscope, 
the surface of your skin, and you will find that it resem- 
bles the scaly skin of a fish. It has been computed 
that a grain of sand could cover 250 of these scales, 
and that one only of these covers 500 pores, conse- 
quently, a space, equal to a grain of sand, contains 
125,000 pores. 

Thus we discover the greatness of our Creator even 
in those things which prejudice has taught us to con- 
sider as mere trifles: and while we contemplate the 
prodigious number of creatures which he has diffused 
over the earth, we should remember that those we see 
are, in all probability, the least of his works. How 
many interesting objects are concealed from our view ! 
Could we explore the bottom of the ocean, the beds of 
rivers, or transport ourselves to distant planets, how 
would our astonishment be increased by our enlarged 
view of animated nature! ‘* How wonderfully we ex- 
perience that God has displayed as much wisdom in the 
most minute objects as in the greatest.” Nature proves 
herself as complete and regular in her smallest produc-- 
tions, as in those prodigious bodies whose cireumference 
is calculated by millions. The Creator provides with 
the same goodness for the wants of the insect which 
crawls in the dust, as for those of the whale which re- 
sembles an island in the midst of the waves. In this 
respect, let us imitate the example of the Deity. Let 
our humanity and benevolence be extended to the 
meanest of creatures, since our common Author vouch- 
safes to preserve their existence. 


JANUARY XIV. 
The Advantages of Night. 


WE are certainly deprived of some pleasure, when the 
sun withdraws his cheerful light at an early hour, and 
the greatest part of our time is passed in darkness. Yet, 
we have no cause to complain of this arrangement in 
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nature. ‘ss the mixture of pleasure and pain, of natu- 
ral good and evil, is always wisely ordained; so do we 
. find the same provident goodness of the Almighty in 
this remarkable variation in our climate: and it may be 
reasonably asserted, that the winter nights are more ad- 
vantageous than hurtful to us; or, at least, that their 
apparent inconveniences are compensated or softened 
by a thousand blessings too little acknowledged. 
Should we be as well convinced of the utility of the 
sun, or would its light produce the same pleasing effects, 
if we were not taught its value by an occasional priva- 
tion of its advantages? Each night may remind us of 
the mercy of God, which has diffused light and beauty 
over the earth for the benefit of his creatures; and 
may also teach us to reflect on the misery we should 
endure if the gloom of night were not appointed to be 
dispersed by returning day. Andis not even darkness 
itself advantageous to us, by inviting, through the si- 
lence and tranquillity which attend it, to refreshing 
sleep. How many workmen are there who during the 
day exhaust their strength in our service, and whose 
labour, hard in itself, is rendered still more severe by 
many disagreeable sensations! these bless the night 
which suspends their toils, and brings them balmy rest 
and refreshment. In general, we are too selfish, in 
measuring the advantages and inconveniences of night, 
merely by the benefit or injury we suppose ourselves to 
derive from it. ; 

Though long nights may confessedly be disagreeable 
to some, to many others they are an important blessing. 
In certain cases, night is peculiarly favorable to the 
hunter and the fisherman: without it, astronomers 
‘ could never have guessed the distance, magnitude, re- 
volutions, and infinite number of the heaveily bodies ; 
nor could the pilot receive direction, in his course, from 
the polar star, if day-light were perpetual. 

Considered in another sense, the night appears pe- 
culiarly beneficial in- diminishing or terminating those 
wants which in the day-time cost us much anxious so- 
licitude. How expensive are those comforts and con- 
veniences without which we should scarcely think our- 
selves blest with existence! How many families, op- 
_ pressed by indigence, begin the day with anxiety, and 
end it in laborious toil! but at the return of night, their 
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cares and miseries are suspended: to be happy, they 
have only to retire to bed, and when sleep weighs down 
their eye-lids their wants are satisfied. Night equal- 
izes all conditions : the monarch reposing beneath yon 
purple canopy, and the mendicant stretched on his bed 
of straw, alike enjoy a blessing which money cannot 
purchase. 

O! how gracious is that Being who has combined 
all things for the happiness of his creatures! The ma- 
jor part of evils, so called, are only such to those who 
suffer themselves to be blinded by prejudice or passion; 


and, on impartial investigation, they appear to be real 


blessings to mankind. 

We may be assured that many millions of our fellow- 
creatures who have spent the day in unprofitable or fa- 
tiguing labour; that others who have groaned under 
the yoke of the oppressor of humanity; and that 2 
number of travellers, both by land and sea, will bless. 
God at the approach of the season which brings with it 
the comforts of repose. We shall also bless him at the 
commencement of every night, if, having the wisdom to - 
employ the day well, we acquire a right to expect re- 
freshing sleep. In proportion to the shortness of the 
present days we should appreciate their value, and em- 
ploy them to advantage. The night approaches in 
which it will no longer be in our power to work or act. 
But even that will be to us a blessing, if we enjoy be- 
yond the grave that peace and rest, which are reserved 
for every sincere Christian. atta 


JANUARY XV. 
Reflections on Myself. 


It is equally reasonable and necessary that we should 
sometimes withdraw our attention from foreign objects, 
and fix it upon ourselves. For my own part, 1 am aware, 
it has too frequently happened, that, while musing on 
the things around me, I have lost sight of myself; or, 
at least, I have been too unmindful of that gratitude 
and veneration which a contemplation of the starry 
heavens, and the numerous blessings of the earth, - 
should naturally produce. I will now reflect on what 
most intimately concerns my structure, and convince 
myself, more and more, that, as a man, I am not less 
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the master-piece of divine power and wisdom, than 
those prodigious bodies, whose magnitude astonishes 
the imagination. How admirable is the union of my 
body and soul, and how incomprehensible their recipro- 
cal action! I daily experience, that, when the rays of 
light reflected from exterior objects strike my eyes, my 
soul receives the idea of the size, the form, and colour 
of those ebjects. I feel, that, when a certain undulat- 
ing motion is made in the air, my soul receives the idea 
of sound. By this means I have the perception of a 
thousand changes which happen around me, and even 
of the thoughts of other men. I experience, every 
moment, that, as soon as my soul wishes it, my bedy 
transports itself from one place to another ; that it ex 
ercises its power over my arms, my hands, and my feet : 
- in a word, all my limbs are disposed to obey every im- 
pulse of my will. ‘These are incontestable facts; and 
yet I cannot explain the manner in which they are ef- 
fected. In this mutual influence of body and soul, 
there is a wise and wonderful art, which | cannot fa- 
thom; and the whole result of my inquiries into it, is 
surprise and admiration. 

Af I consider my body separately, I find it alse.a mas- 
ter-piece of the creative hand. Here, nothing is super- 
fluous, nothing is wanting: each limb is placed in the 
manner best adapted for ornament and utility. Could 
I wish for a member more than those which compose a 
perfect body?» And suppose, on the other hand, that 
even one only were wanting, or transposed—so that the 
eyes, for example, were set in the feet or placed where 
the ears are—what inconvenience, what deformity would 
_it occasion! The divine wisdom therefore appears in 
the disposition of the external parts of my body; but 
the arrangement of its interior parts is still more admi- 
rable. My body was designed to serve more than one 
purpose, and to fulfil a variety of functions. It was 
first to be the medium through which the soul was to 
be informed, in different ways, of the presence of ob- 
jects not within itself. The organs of sight, of smell, 
_ of hearing, of taste, and of feeling, answer this end ; 
and each of them is a miracle of divine power and wis- 
dom. But, in order that the body should transmit to 
the soul different sensations of exterior objects, it was 
necessary it should be meee and, for this purpose, 
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how many of its parts concur! The bones, the joints, 
the sinews, the muscles, or fleshy parts, susceptible of 


extension or contraction, give me the power of moving ~ 


in a thousand ways. In the mean time, as a machine 
so wonderful as my body, must suffer continual waste, 
by its motions and functions, it was necessary, for its 
preservation, that its losses should be repaired ; there- 
fore, other parts, besides those already mentioned, were 
necessary—some to receive aliment, others to commi- 
nute it, to separate its nutritious juices, and to circu- 
late them through the whole body with such regulari- 
ty, that every member may receive its proper share in 
the general distribution. All these parts are really 
found within myself, and perfectly accomplish the re- 
spective purposes for which they were designed. ~ 

I bless thee, O Lord, for having made me so won- 


derfully ; and my soul acknowledges with pleasure, that 


all thy works are worthy of admiration. 
JANUARY XYI. 


The ill Effects of extraordinary Cold. ij 


Wuy -are we so ready to remark, to dwell upon, and 
murmur at, those effects of nature which sometimes ap- 
pear injurious, whilst we slightly pass over the nume- 
rous striking advantages which they procure for us ? 
In this respect, men act towards God as they generally 
do towards each other. A slight offence, the least in- 
jury from their best friend or benefactor, often effaces 
the remembrance of the essential services they have 
formerly received. Their ingratitude and pride lessen 


the value of the latter, and make them consider the © 
former as thé greatest wrong. At this season of the ~ 


year the remark seems peculiarly appropriate. Men 
are attentive only to the evil which the cold may ocea- 
sion, without considering the good it may do to the 
earth; or, at least, without thinking of it with grati- 
tude. If they discover the least damage, if any part of 
the great whole be in a suffering state, they think them- 
selves authorised to murmer against God, without con- 
sidering, that nature, taken as a whole, derives great 
advantage from the cold. Let us now weigh, without 
- partiality, the advantages and the evils which may be 
attributed to it, and the result of our inquiry will con- 
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vince us how little reason we have to arraign the go- 
vernment of a wise and gracious Providence. 
It is true, that severe cold has its inconveniences and 
troublesome consequences. Sometimes the water free- 
zes to such a depth that the springs become useless ; 
the fish expire in the ponds; rivers, containing vast’ 
shoals of floating ice, swell above their banks, and in- 
undate the adjacent country ; the stoppage of water- 
mills produces a scarcity of bread ; and fuel either totally 
fails, or becomes extremely dear. Vegetables suffer in 
a variety of ways: the winter seeds freeze; and plants ° 
and shrubs, unless carefully covered, inevitably dies ~ 
Several animals become the victims of cold and hung- - 
er; and even the health and life of man are exposed to 
serious danger. These are some of the most striking 
evils which the severity of the season can occasion. 
But how many winters do we pass without them! And 
though even some animals should die, and some plants ‘ 
perish with the cold, what is this in comparison with 
the advantages we draw from it? Let us be more cir-' 
cumspect in the judgment we form of the ways of God. 
Imperfectly as we are acquainted with the connexion ; 
between the things of:this world, and unable as we are ° 
to comprehend, in its full extent, the chain of causes’ - 
and effects ; how can we presume to decide upon what 
is truly advantageous‘or hurtful in nature? And would 
it not be equally unjust and unreasonable, that a par- 
tial evil should lead us to blame the whole? Let us ra-. 
ther confess our ignorance, and strengthen ourselves in 
the comfortable persuasion, that there is much more © 
’ good. than evil in the world, with more cause for con- 
tent than subjects of affliction. And let us rest assured - 
that many things which self-interest makes us consider 
as hurtful,’ contribute to the general good. Reasoning 
in this‘manner, we shall enjoy tranquillity in the midst . 
of all events; and, whatever be our fate, we shal! ne- - 
wer. cease to adore our wise and beneficent Creator. 


: JANUARY. XVII. 
The Repose of Nature during Winter. 


Tue winter days are days of rest to nature. In the : 

preceding months she employed herself in fulfilling the ~ 

designs of the Almighty, ay laboring in the service of*: 
oe 
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his creatures. How rich was the spring in blossoms ! 


how many seeds it opened! and what abundance of 


fruit the summer ripened for us to gather in autumn! 
Each month, each day, we receive some presents from 
the bounteous hand of nature. Is there a single in- 
stance in which she has not pleased our sight, delight- 
ed our smell, or indulged our taste? and has she not 
often satisfied them all at the same time? Like a careful 
and affectionate mother, she employed herself from the 
morning to the evening of the year, in procuring 
tor her favorites, the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of life. Clothing, food, amusement—all haye 
been drawn from her maternal bosom. For us she has 
caused the grass to grow; and loaded the trees with 
blossoms, leaves, and fruit. For us the golden grain 
has covered the fields ; the vine has produced its invi- 
gorating fruit, and the whole creation has exhibited a 
thousand charms. Exhausted by so many labors, na- 
ture now reposes: but it is only to collect new strength 
for subsequent exertions: and the very rest she now 
enjoys, is, in fact, a secret activity, which silently pre- 
pares a new creation. Already, the necessary disposi- 
tions are making, that the deserted earth may recover, 
at the end of a few months, the children she has lost. 
The corn, destined for our nourishment, already begins 
to bud ; and the plants intended to adorn our fields and 
gardens, insensibly expand their numerous fibres. 
Here, O beneficent Creator, I adore thy power and 
wisdom! ‘The repose which nature takes, is not less 
interesting to us, nor less worthy ef entering into the 
plan of thy wise providence, than the activity she dis- 
plays in spring and summer. Thou hast combined the 


several revolutions of the earth: thou hast formed the . 


most intimate connexion between them, and equally di- 
vided the seasons of rest and labour. _ It has been thy 
will that each sun should vary the scenes of nature, in 
the time and manner most proper for the perfection of 
the whole. If I have been so senseless as to blame any 
thing in the government of this world, pardon, O God, 
my temerity. I discover, and am more and more per- 
suaded, that all the plans.of thy providence, however 
extraordinary they may appear to my weak reason, are 
replete with wisdom and goodness. Now that I behold 
the earth covered with a mantle of snow, I wish to re-~- 


, 
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flect on the benefits that will result from it: for I am 
well convinced, that without such seasons, the landseape 
could no more be embellished with fruits and flowers, 
nor would the cheerful song of harvest be again heard 
in our land. It is thou, O Lord, who, in granting re- 
pose to the earth, enrichest men with a thousand bless- 
ings. 

To myself also, O God, there will shortly come a pe- 
riod of rest from all my troubles, cares, and afflictions. 
Thou hast wisely ordained that the spring and summer 
of my life should be devoted to activity, and to the ser- 
vice of my fellow-creatures. O! that on the approach 
of my autumnal season, I may resemble one of those 
fertile-trees which pour into our laps an abundance of 
fruit ; and in my wintry days, when my head is whiten- 
ed by the snows of time, may it be said of me, “ Be- 
hold that venerable man, who has devoted his youth to 
the benefit of mankind; whose faculties have been con- 
stantly exercised in active, social virtues; and who is 
now hastening to the eternal mansions of pure felicity.’ 

The repose that I promise to myself here below, is 
little else than a preparation for new troubles; but that 
which awaits me beyond the grave, and in the bosom of 
eternity, shall be sweet and uninterrupted; and the very 
remembrance of the sorrows and afilictions I sufferéd 
here, will fill my heart with inexpressible joy. In the 
firm hope of that repose which is reserved for me, may 
I apply myself zealously to fulfil the duties to which I 
am cailed, and devote my powers to the glory of God, | 
‘and to the good of my feillow-creatures ! 


JANUARY XVIII. 
Lhe Laplanders. 


I enTER upon this day’s meditation with a lively sense 
of gratitude towards my Creator, and of pity to those 
of my fellow-creatures to whom nature seems to have 
distributed her blessings with ‘a sparing hand. I shall, 
at present, fix my ‘attention onthe Laplanders, and 
those who dwell in the vicinity of the arctic circle; a 
race of mortals whose lot, compared with curs, seems 
to be illumed with very few rays of happiness. 

Their country is formed of a chain of mountains, oc-' 
casionally intersected by vast bogs and marshes, and. 
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perpetualiy covered with snow and ice ; -which are also” 
widely diffused over the smaller hills and valleys. The 
rigors of winter are felt during the greatest part of the 
year ; the nights are tediously long, and even the day- 
light is dim and feeble. At this season the inhabitants 
seek shelter from the cold in their rude and simple 
tents or huts, which have neither door nor chimney : 
the fire-place, surrounded by stones, is placed in the 
centre, and the smoke escapes by an aperture which 
serves instead of a window. From this place they sus- 
pend, by iron chains, the caldrons which serve to cook 
their victuals, and to melt the ice which serves them 
for drink. The interior of the hut is lined with furs, to - 
exclude the sharp air; and a few skins of animals spread - 
upon the ground suffice instead of a bed. Confined to 
these wretched habitations, and enveloped by perpetual 
darkness, during six months of the year, the natives - 
hear no other sounds than the loud whistling of the 
wind, and the cry of the wolves, which run howling a-. 
bout in all directions in quest of prey. 

How could we endure so severe a climate and such - 
a wretched mode of life! How much should we think . 
ourselves to be pitied, if we had nothing before our eyes 
but an immense extent of ice, and whole deserts cover- 
ed with snow; while the absence of the sun rendered - 
the cold still more insupportable ; and if, instead of a - 
convenient dwelling, we had only huts, or moveable 
tents made of skins; and no other resource for our sub- - 
sistence, but that of long and dangerous hunting; how 


_hard should we deem our lot, thus deprived of all the 


pleasures procured by the arts, and of all the blessings 
of social and commercial life ! ; 
Are not these reflections calculated to make us ob- 
servant of those numerous advantages of our own cli- 
mate, so little attended to? Ought they not to animate 
us to bless Divine Providence, for delivering us from 
such distresses and inconveniences, and for distinguish- 
ing us by a thousand benefits? Yes, let us ever bless 
that wise Providence : and when we feel the severity of 
the season, let us be thankful that the cold is so mode- 
rate where we dwell, and that we have such numerous 
ways of guarding against it. Let us also bless the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the universe, for granting us, in the - 
midst. of the desolate images which winter presents, the - 
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delightful prospect of returning spring, the mere idea 
of which tends to support and comfort us under the 
present evil. ‘ : 

But is the inhabitant of the northern countries so un- 
happy as we imagine? It is true, that he wanders pain- 
fully through rough valleys and unbeaten roads, and 
that he is exposed to all the inclemency of the seasons; 
but his hardy body is able to bear fatigue. The Lap- 
lander, though poor, and deprived ‘of ail the convenien- 
ces of life, is happy in knowing no other wants than 
those which he can easily satisfy. He is deprived for 
several months of the light of the sun; but, to make 
the darkness of night supportable, the moon, and the 
aurora borealis, are appointed to light his horizon. E- 
ven the snow and ice in which he is buried do not ren- 
der him miserable; education and habit having com- 
pletely armed him against the severity of his climate, 
His hardy mode of life has taught’ him to brave the 
cold, and nature has rendered easy of access those par- 
ticular helps which are indispensibly needful. She 
kindly points out to him the animals whose fur defends 
him from the sharpness of the air ; and in his rein-deer 
-he possesses the most valuable riches:—this useful qua- 
druped furnishes him at once with his tent, clothing, 
bed, food, and most nutritious beverage; it enables him 
to perform the longest journeys with ease and expedi- 
tion; -and, in a word, supplies almost all his wants, 
while its maintenance is neither attended with expense 
nor trouble. If, in the midst of all the misery of their 
condition, these poor mortals had a more perfect know- 
ledge of God—a knowledge such as revelation has giv» 
en us; if, less savage and insensible, they could draw 
from friendship those sweets which improve life; if it 
were possible, I say, to unite these precious advantages 
with the tranquillity of mind which forms their charac- 
ter, these supposed unhappy people, whose mode of life 
frightens our depraved imaginations, would not be so 
pitiable as we commonly suppose. And if it be true, 
that the idea we form of happiness depends more on o- 
pinion than on reason; if it be true, also, that real hap- 
piness is not confined to certain people or particular cli- 
mates ; and that, with the mere necessaries of life and 
peace of mind, man may be happy in any corner of the 
earth ; we have an undoubted right to inquire, What 
does the Laplandér want to make him happy ? 
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JANUARY XIX. 
The wise Ordinance of our Globe. 


However limited the human mind may be ; however 
incapable of investigating or even conceiving the entire 
plan which the Creator executed in forming our globe; 
we may, notwithstanding, by the use of our senses and 
the faculties with which we are endowed, discover 
sufficient to excite our acknowledgement and admira- 
tion of the Divine wisdom. To convince ourselves of 
this, we need only reflect on the form of the earth. It 
is well known to resemble a ball; and this form was evi- 
dently chosen to the end that its entire surface should 
be occupied by living creatures. This purpose could 
not have been accomplished, if the inhabitants of every 
part had not found sufficient light and heat ; if the wa- 
ter could not have diftused itself every where ; or if the 
wind could not have blown, without any material ob- 
stacle, in all directions. The figure which infinite wis- 
dom has given it, is admirably adapted to prevent these 
inconveniences, and to admit, in a certain degree, to 
every point of its surface, the advantages necessary to 
existence. Without this form, the revolutions of day 
and night ; the changes in the temperature of the air; 
cold and heat, moisture and dryness; could not have 
taken place. If the earth had been square, conical, 
hexagonal, or in any other angular form, what would 
have been the consequence? The greatest part must 
have been completely inundated, while the other lan- 
guished in perpetual drought: some countries would 
have been deprived of the wholesome circulation of 
wind, whilst others would have been torn to pieces with 
continual storms. 

When I reflect on the enormous mass which com- 
poses our globe, I have new reason to admire the Su- 
preme wisdom. If the earth were softer or more spongy 
than it is, men and animals would sink into it : if it were 
harder, more compact, and less penetrable, it would re- 
sist the toil of the labourer, and would be incapable of 
producing and nourishing that multitude of plants, herbs, 
roots, and flowers, which now spring out of its fertile 
bosom. Our globe is formed of regular and distinct 
strata; some of different stones, others of several mes 
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tals and minerals. The numerous advantages which re- 
sult from this arrangement, particularly in favor of man- 
kind, are sufficiently obvious. Whence should we ob- 
tain sweet and salubrious water, so necessary to life, if 
it were not purified and filtrated through the beds of 
sand which lie at a considerable depth in the earth ? 
.The surface of the globe, pleasingly variegated with 
hills and valleys, plains and mountains, also denotes the 
wisdom of the great Architect, while we contemplate 
its irregularities as productive of general beauty, con- 
ducive to the health of its numerous inhabitants, and 
peculiarly adapted to the nurture of the numerous tribes 
which form the vegetable kingdom. Had there been 
no mountains, the earth would have been more thinly 
inhabited by men and animals ; we should have had 
fewer trees, plants, and simples; metals and minerals 
would have been totally unknown ; the vapours could 
not have been condensed, and we should have had 
neither fountains nor rivers. 

Who can help acknowledging, that the whole plan of 
the earth, its form, its external and internal construc- 
tion, are regulated according to the wisest laws, and © 
combine to promote the comfort and felicity of living . 
creatures ? 

Supreme Author of nature! thou hast ordered every 
thing on earth with wisdom? | Wherever I turn my 
eyes, whether I examine the surface, or penetrate the 
interior structure of the globe thou hast appuinted me 
- to inhabit, I every where discover marks of profound 
wisdom and infinite goodness. 


JANUARY XX. 


Short Meditations on the Works of God, drawn from 
the Holy Scriptures. 


“‘ HeARKEN unto this, stand still, and consider the 
wondrous works of God *.”’—“ He hath established the 
world by his wisdom, and hath stretched out the hea- 
vens by his discretion, for he is the former of all 
things +.” ; 

«« God said, Let there be light, and there was light. 
And God saw the light that it was good: and God di- 


* Job, xxxvii. 14. + Jer. x. 12, 16. 
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vided the light from the darkness; and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night*.””>——* Thou, 
even thou; art Lord alone: thou hast made heaven, the 
heaven of heavens, with all their host: the earth, and all 
things that are therein ; the sea, and all that is there- 
in; and thou preservest them all: and the host of hea- 
ven worshippeth thee +.”—“ O Lord my God, thou art 
become very great: thou art clothed with honour and 
majesty: who coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment, and spreadest out the heavens like a curtain: 
who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : 
who maketh the clouds his chariot : who walketh on the 
wings of the wind. Who maketh his angels spirits, his - 
ministers a flaming fire. Who laid the foundations of 
the earth, that it should not be removed for ever. Thou 
coveredst it with the deep, as with a garment: the wa- 
ters stood above the mountains {.’’—“ He stretched 
out the north over the empty space, and suspended the 
earth upon nothing. He bindeth up the waters in his 
thick cloud, and the cloud is not rent underthem. He 
divideth the sea with his power; and, by his understand- 
ing, he smiteth through the proud §.”—* For he 
maketh small the drops of water: they pour down rain 
according to the vapour thereof; which the clouds 
drop, and distil upon man abundantly. Also, can any 
understand the spreadings of the clouds, or the noise of 
his tabernacle? Behold he spreadeth his light upon it, 
and covereth the bottom of the sea ||.””—** It is from 
thence, as from a throne, that he sometimes judgeth 
the people, and sometimes scattereth abundance on the 
earth.”’—** God thundereth marvellously with his voice; 
great things doth he, which we cannot comprehend. 
For he saith to the snow; be thou on the earth; like- 
wise to the small rain, and to the great rain of his 
‘strength. Out of the south cometh the whirlwind, and 
cold out of the north. By the breath of God frost is 
given; and the breadth of the waters is straitened.— 
Also, by watering, he wearieth the thick cloud: he 
scattereth his bright cloud ; and it is turned round a- 
bout by his counsels, that they may do whatsoever he 
commandeth them upon the face of the earth. He 


* Gen. i. 3, 4, 5. + Neh. ix. 6. 
$-Pesal. civ. 1—7. § Job, xxvi. 7, 8, 12. 


|| Job, xxxvi. 27, Ke. 
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causeth it to come, whether for correction, or an effect 
of his favour and mercy towards man *.’’—God is wise 
in heart, and mighty in strength: who hath hardened 
himself against him, and hath prospered? Who re- 
moveth the mountains, and they know not : who over- 
turneth them in his anger: who shaketh the earth out 
of her place, and the pillars thereof tremble? who com- 
mandeth the sun, and it riseth not ; and sealeth up the 
stars: who alone spreadeth out the heavens, and tread- 
eth upon the waves of the sea: who maketh Arcturus, 
Orion, and the Pleiades, and the chambers of the south: 
who doth great things past finding out; yea, and won- 
ders without number +.”——‘“* Thou didst cleave the 
fountain and the flood: thou driedst up mighty rivers. 
The day is thine; the night also is thine: thou hast 
_ prepared the light.and the sun; thou hast set all the 
borders of the earth ; thou hast made summer and win- 
tert.” He caused an east wind to blow in the heav- 
en; and, by his power, he brought in the south wind §.”? 
~-—‘“‘ He watereth the hills from his chambers. The 
_ earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works. He caus- 
eth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man, that he may bring forth fruit out of the 
earth ||.”"—* He giveth to the beast his food, and to 
the young ravens which cry q.”’—“ The eyes of all wait 
upon thee, and thou givest them their meat in due seas- 
on **.””-Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer, and he 
that formed thee from the womb, I am the Lord that 
maketh all things, that stretcheth forth the heavens a- 
Jone, that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself ++.7— 
“For thus saith the Lord that created the heavens, 
God himself that formed the earth and made it: he hath 
established it, he created it not in vain, he formed it to 
be inhabited: I am the Lord, and there is none else} }.? 
—‘* Remember the former things of old; for I am God, 
and there is none else; I am God, and there is none 
like me § §.””—* I form the light, and create darkness ; 
I the Lord do all these things ||ll.”? 


*® Job, xxxvii. 5, &c. : + Job, ix. 4, &e. 
+ Psal. lxxiv. 15, &c. § Psal. Ixxviii. 26. 
|| Psal. civ. 13, 14, q Psal. cxlvii. 9. 
** Psal. cxlv. 15. ++ Isaiah, xliy. 24. 
tf Isaiah, xlv. 18. §§ Isaiah, xlvi. 9. 
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JANUARY XXI. q 
Wonders of the Human Voice. 


Tue human voice is one of the greatest master-pieces 
of Divine workmanship. Whether we consider its prin- 

_ ciple, its variations, or its organs, it is impossible to fa- 
thom its admirable mechanism. Let us now try to re- 
flect upon it in silence. What is it that enables us to 
utter sounds? That faculty depends on the construc- 
tion of the windpipe. The little opening which is in it 
occasions a sound, when the air we have breathed is ex- 
pelled with quickness. The windpipe is composed of 
circular cartilages, which are held tegether by an elas- 
tic membrane. At its entrance there is a small valve, 
which gives passage to the air when it goes out from 
that passage. It opens more or less to modify and mul- 
tiply the tones of the voice; and when we swallow any 
thing, it closes, in order to keep out the food, which 
must pass over it in its way to the stomach. -Experi- 
ence has taught us, that the extent of the human voice 
comprises twelve full tones. To produce this variety, 
then, it was necessary that the windpipe should be di- 
vided into twelve equal parts: and, as its two sides, 
when stretched, are distant from each other the tenth 
part of an inch, we may calculate from thence, that 
each tone of the voice may be subdivided into a hundred 
others ; and that a man is able to produce 2400 differ- 
ent tones, which may all be distinguished by the ear. 
However, in regard to these properties, though so sur- 
prising, we have but few advantages over the animals. 
But the prerogative of man consists in this, that he can 
compress the air, and modify the voice, so as to pro- 
nounce letters and words; the palate, the teeth, and 
lips, contribute essentially to this operation. 

Let us reflect on the method of pronouncing the five 
vowels, each of which has only a simple sound. When 
we pronounce the letter a, the sound is quite different 
from that of e, 7, 0, «; though each be pronounced with 
the same tone. The reason of this difference is among 
the number of the impenetrable mysteries of nature. 
To pronounce the five vowels, the lips must be more or 
less opened ; and, for this purpose, the human mouth 
js formed differently from that of any animal. Even 
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those birds who learn to imitate the human voice, can 
never distinctly pronounce the vowels; and this is what 
makes their imitation so imperfect. As to the pronun- 
ciation of consonants, three of our organs contribute to 
it particularly—the lips, the tongue, and the palate. 
The nose also has its share: try to stop it, and certain 
letters cannot be pronounced but in an imperfect man- 
ner. One thing which proves the wonderful nature of 
that organization which renders us capable of pronoun- 
cing words, is, that human ingenuity has never been 
able to imitate it by any machine. Singing, indeed, 
has been tolerably well imitated, but not the articula- 
tion of sounds, nor the pronunciation of different vow- 
els. Organ-builders have invented a stop which they 
call the vex humana, or human voice, but it produces 
no tones except such as resemble the diphthongs az or 
ae; and all the efforts of art cannot arrive at imitating 
one of those words which we pronounce with such fa- 
cility. ; : 

Let these considerations induce us again to meditate 
upon, and to celebrate, the ineffable wisdom and good- 
ness which God displays in the formation of each part 
of our bodies! And may these reflections make us sen- 
sible of the value of the gift of speech, which so advan- 
tageously distinguishes us from the brute creation. How 
melancholy would society be, and how much would our 
happiness be diminished, if we had not the faculty of 
communicating our thoughts by conversation, and of 
pouring out our hearts‘into the bosom of a friend! Let 
‘us therefore duly appreciate the value of this precious 
gift, and employ it in the most reasonable manner, to 
glorify the Supreme Being, and to edify, comfort, and- 
instruct our fellow-mortals. Hie 


JANUARY XXIL 
The Duty of Reflection in Winter. 


THosE persons who are solicitous to derive mental im-: 
provement from every occurrence, will gladly be re- 
minded of the obligation they are under of employing 
even their winter days so as to become consolatory sea- 
sons to their souls. It is easy to demonstrate, how a- 
greeable, as well as advantageous, this duty may be 
rendered. How would a piety increase in fervor and. 

9 
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sincerity, if each change, each new appearance, of na» 
ture did but raise our thoughts to that Being whose 
glory is as manifestly discovered in winter as in any o- 
ther season! When we behold the earth covered with 
snow, the rivers loaded with ice, the trees stripped of 
their foliage, and all nature barren and desolate, let us 
reflect on the views of the Creator; and a very mode- — 
rate share of attention will convince us, that every thing - 
is planned with wisdom, and that all the laws of Provi+ 

dence combine for the general good. If, from the weak- 

ness and limits of our understanding, we can only take 

in the smallest part of God’s designs, it is enough for 

us to know, that the ice, the snow, and all the pheno- 

mena of winter, serve, in the plan of Supreme Wisdom, 

to render the earth fruitful, and to prepare blessings 

for its inhabitants. How many objects are calculated 

to excite appropriate and edifying reflections! When 

we observe the snow melt, the ice dissolve, and day af- 

ter day glide on with astonishing rapidity, we should 

call to mind. the frailty of our sublunary existence.— 

While inhabiting a warm apartment, and solacing our- 

selves with all the comforts of life, we should think of 
those unhappy mortals who are destitute of fuel, bread, 

and clothing. The short interval between day and night, 

emblematic of the span allowed to mortals, should im- 

press our minds with the indispensable necessity of re- 

deeming our time, and converting every hour to some 
‘beneficial purpose. And when we witness the impru- 

dence of those persons who heedlessly expose them- 

selves upon the ice, we should learn to pity and avoid 

the thoughtlessness and levity of those who abandon 

themselves entirely to the pleasures of the world,— 

These, and many similar objects, at this season, -may 

furnish ample subjects for meditation, and may serve at 

once to employ our minds, to ameliorate our hearts, 

and to fill our souls with the most pleasing images and 

pious resolutions. ‘¢ Let us imitate the bee—follow our 

inclination, and choose the finest flowers: to a well-dis- 

posed mind, the most barren field is rich in sweets.’? 

Such an occupation of our time will be productive of 
the greatest advantages, as it will enable us to restrain 

the wanderings of our hearts, and to conquer their sen- 

suality. The- martyrdom of mental weariness may be 

banished without recourse to turbulent pleasures: far 
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while others seek amusement in the dissipations of the 
world, we shall find much nobler and more permanent 
enjoyments in contemplating the works of God, either 
in solitude or in a chosen society of virtuous friends ; 
for nothing can inspire a sweeter, purer satisfaction, 
than the raising one’s heart above terrestrial objects, 
and partaking of that which employs the angels and 
the elect in heaven What rapture, to find God every 
where! to discover in the flake of snow, as well as in 
the expanding blossom—in the rigors of winter, as well _ 
as in the heat of summer—the goodness and wisdom of 
the Almighty Creator! And this rapture, far surpass- 
ing all the pleasures of the world, is the result of habi-- 
tual moral reflection, 


JANUARY XXIII. 
The Fear of Spectres. 


Tue long winter nights are terrific to a number of peor © 
ple, because they are tormented with a ridiculous ap-~ 
prehension of spectres. In the days of our ancestors 
this superstitious dread was more excusable; as the na- 
ture of spirits was then less clearly understood, and the 
most idle legendary tales received the awful sanction of 
religion. But there is reason to be surprised, that, in 
an age so enlightened as ours, such ideas and such fears » 
should possibly exist. Man, however, seems peculiar- 
ly ingenious to raise imaginary monsters, and to inflict 
torménts upon himself. As if the real ills-which occa- 
sionally assail him were not sufficient, he creates tmag?- 
nary ones, and becomes unhappy because he believes 
himself to be so. How is the miser tormented by his 
fear of robbers; the misanthrope, by his distrust of all 
who surround him ; and the discontented man by his 
anxious solicitude respecting. his future destiny !— 
Hence we may learn the nature of the human heart, 
and the absolute necessity of watching over our imagi- 
nation. If it deceive us in the night, by exhibiting 
frightful phantoms, it often, in the day time, produces 
iJlusions, by representing vice under the most attractive 
forms. Let us be as ready to avoid all temptations to 
evil, as we are to fly from the apparition of a spectre. 
But, in the former instance, man is bold and rash: and, - 
in the latter, timid and font Whence comes it,-> 
3. 
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that this chimerical fear takes such a strong possession 
of some persons, who are not in the least affected 
by much more alarming circumstances? The appre- 
hension-of: beholding a single spirit causes us to shud- 
der, whilst the certainty of being one day transported 
into a world of incorporeal beings, makes no impression 
on our minds. Nay, though we know that every step 
draws us nearer the presence of the eternal and infinite 
Spirit, we feel no apprehensions about it. If in the-so- 
lemn gloom of midnight a departed friend were to ap- 
pear before us, and declare that we should shortly join. 
him; the most intrepid man would be overpowered with. 
terror; he would seriously reflect on the event, and 
would wait the issue with great anxiety. Why then 
are we so inattentive to that divine voice which cries a- 
loud,—** Prepare, O Israel, to meet thy God! How 
inconsistent, to rest in seeurity, when it would be pru-. 
dent to fear ; and to tremble, when there is nothing to 
dread ! 

Let us not abandon ourselves to causeless and unne-. 
cessary alarms: but rather learn to fear that Almighty 


Being, at whose coming the bravest sinner shall stand. . 


appalled, and shall call upon the hills to hide, and the- 
mountains to cover him. Let, us dread the anger of our 
Creator, and we may safely banish every other fear, and. 


exclaim with David, “The Lord is my light, whom shall- 


Ifear? ‘The Lord is the strength of my heart, of whom, 
shall 1 be afraid ?” 


JANUARY XXIV. 


Subterrancous Fires.. 


By digging a little downward into the earth, a greater- 


degree of cold is felt than on the surface ; because the 
latter is heated by the sun.. Hence it is, that the inha- 


bitants of hot countries can preserve ice, to cool their: 


drink, the whole year.. But if we dig fifty or sixty feet 
lower, the heat increases sensibly; and at a greater 
depth, it becomes so close, as to stop respiration, and. 
extinguish a candle. The cause of this heat cannot be 
easily ascertained. Those who assert that it results 
from. subterraneous fires, seem to come nearest the 
truth: but how a fire so closely shut up can burn, what 
fuel can support it, and how. it can be prevented from, 


e 
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consuming every thing about it, are questions which 
cannot be easily resolved. 

There are various phenomena on our globe, however, 
that may be adduced in support of the doctrine; parti- 
cularly those eruptions of inflammable matter which 
have rendered the mountains of Eta in Sicily, and Ve- 
suvius in the kingdom of Naples, peculiariy famous. 
The accounts given of these volcanoes are truly fright- 
ful. Sometimes a black vapour only rises cut of them; 
at other times a hollow roaring is heard, followed by 
thunder, lightning, and a partial earthquake: then the 
vapour clears up, and becomes luminous; stones fly out 
with violence, and fall again into the gulf whence they 
were ejected. Sometimes these eruptions are so vio- 
lent, that large pieces of rock are hurled into the air, 
and turn round with the velocity of a foot-ball. The 
force of the interior air of these mountains is so prodi- 
gious, that, in the last century, pieces of rock, weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds, were thrown up into the air, 
and fell at the distance of three miles. Even these e- 
ruptions, however, are not the worst; for, at certain 
times, the vitrified entrails of the earth boil up, and 
rise till their formidable foaming runs over at the out- 
side, and flows for the space of several miles through 
the neighbouring fields, overwhelming every thing in 
its passage. This torrent of liquid fire lasts for several 
days: one wave rolling over another, till it reaches the 
sea: and even here, its violence is such, that it conti- 
nues to flow for:some time without being extinguished 
in the waters of the ocean. Who can reflect without 
terror upon the disasters which such eruptions occa- 
sion! Farms and villages, with their fertile plantations, 
are completely swallowed up; the meadows are con- 
sumed; the corn, olive trees, and vines, entirely de- 
stroyed. In one eruption of Etna, the torrent of burn- 
ing Java spread itself over fourteen cities, and the roar- 
ing within the mountain was heard at twenty miles’ 
distance. 

But wherefore these volcanees, which spread such 
terror and devastation on the earth? Why has the 
Lord created them? Why, instead of putting bounds 
to their fury, has he permitted them thus to distress his 
creatures? Alas! what am J who presume to ask such, 
questions ?- or what right have I to-arraign the plans of. 
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infinite wisdom? I am well convineed these formidable 
objects resulted not from chance, and I ought to con- 

“clude that the Creator designed them for some wise 
purpose. Besides, even here I recognize the benefi- 
cent hand which provides for the welf re of mankind. 
Whatever mischiefs the eruptions of these mountains 
may occasion, they are nothing in comparison of the 
advantages they procure to our globe. The bosom of 
the earth being full of fire, it was absolutely necessary 
that there shou!d be volcanoes, because -they are the 
vents by which the force of this dreadful element is 
broken and weakened. And though the countries 
where subterraneous fires collect in the greatest quan- 
tities, are subject to earthquakes, the shocks would be 
still more violent, if these volcanoes did not exist.— 
Italy would not exhibit such fertile landscapes, if the 
fire, which has its store-house in the bosom of the earth, 
did not occasionally issue from these voleanoes. And, 
after all, who knows if these frightful phenomena may 
not produce several other advantages concealed from 
us, and if their influence may not extend over the whole 
globe’ At least, this is enough to convince us that 
they contribute to fulfil the designs of our Divine Au- 
thor, so full of wisdom and goodness. And if there 
still remain things to us obscure and impenetrable, let 
us put our hands upon our mouths, and say, “ Lord, 
thy judgments are right and equitable, and thy ways 
impossible to discover: who would not fear thee, O 
God of heaven, who dost such terrible things !”? 


JANUARY XXV. - 
On Comets. 


THE extraordinary star which borrows its name from 
its surrounding vapour, is undoubtedly one of the celes- 
tial bodies that beiong to the system of our world. It 
moves round the sun, as well as the other planets ; but 


it differs from all of them, by the peculiarity of its mo- - 


tion, its orbit, and its figure. Seen through a telescope, 
it appears full of spots, and inequalities; but the mist 
which surrounds it often precludes us from discovering 
its realform. The-size of comets is various; some are - 
scarce equal to stars of the third and fourth class, o- 
thers, on the contrary, are larger than those of the first. . 
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magnitude. In the middle of the comet there appears 
a very thick nucleus, which sometimes separates, and 
becomes like the edge of the disk. Its form is not -al- 
ways perfectly round; nor is its light always equally 
strong and brilliant. Its tail, always opposite to the sun, 
is of so thin and transparent a substance, that the fixed 
Stars may be seen through it; and as it ezxtencs some- 
times from the herizon almost to the zenith, the whole 
body exhibits a very awful appearance. The farther 
the tail is from the comet, the more it enlarges ; and its 
light decreases in proportion to the augmentation of its 
size. Sometimes it separates into several divisions of 
rays. ‘his is part of the result of some exact observa- 
tions made by astronomers; but, undoubtedly, it is the 
least important of what should be known, in order to 
have a perfect knowledge of all that relates to those ce- 
lestial bodies, many of which are placed beyond the 
reach of our sight. 

Is the comet an aqueous planet, or a burning globe? 
Is that globe inhabited, which, sometimes near the sun, 
endures all its burning heat, and, at other iimes, going 
out of the line of the spheres, plunges into total dark- 
ness, where it seems as if the solar rays could never 
penetrate? Or, has the Judge of the universe design- 
ed it for the punishment of his creatures? Is its coarse 
surface exposed by turns to the most violent extremes 
of heat and cold, the abode of perverse and reprobate 
‘beings? Shall these wandering bodies one day serve 
to divert the course of the planets; and, by that means, 
become the cause of their destruction? Or, are the 
deserts, void and shapeless, as the earth was before the 
Creator made it habitable and fertile? And will not the 
fate of comets be determined till our globe shall be no 
more ? ; 

The impossibility of resolving these questions, ought 
to convince us, that human knowledge is very limited. 
Men, however, too often lose sight of this truth: for, 
if it were present to their minds, the appearance of a 
comet would not excite a thousand vain conjectures, so 
ill according with our coniined understanding. Many 
consider a comet as the forerunner of divine judgments, 
and pretend to read in its awful aspect the destiny of 
nations and the fall of empires; while others consider 
it as an infallible presage of war, pestilence, inundation, 
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or some other dreadful calamity. These superstitious 
people do not consider, that a comet is a very natural 
appearance, the return of which can be exactly calcu- 
lated ; and, consequently, cannot, in any respect, inter- 
rupt the ordinary course of things. They do not con- 
sider, that this body, as well as the planets, must have 
a design of very different importance from that which 
superstition gives it. What! would the Supreme Wis- 
dom have placed those prodigious bodies in the sky, 
merely to announce to a small number of living crea- 
tures the fate that awaits them ? 

May the comet, after traversing the immense space 
which now separates it from my sight, be to me, on its 
return, not a messenger of misfortune, but the herald © 
of that adorable Being who prescribes to it its course ; 
who conducts it through the ethereal space ; and orders 
it sometimes to approach the sun, and sometimes to re- 
move to the farthest limits of the planetary system. 


JANUARY XXVI. 


Snow. 


On reading the title of this meditation, some persons 
may inquire if it be worth while to examine so common 
a phenomena of nature. It is my design, however, to 
draw their attention to this wonder, and to show that 
the formation of snow has sufficient charms to occupy 
and to interest a reflecting mind. 

Snow consists of aqueous particles frozen in the air, 
and only differs from ice in this, that the water which 
constitutes ice has been frozen in its ordinary state of 
density, and the congelation of snow has taken place 
when its particles were separated and reduced to va- 
pour. Repeated experiments have demonstrated, that 
snow is about twenty-four times lighter than water, and 
that it, occupies ten or twelve times more space, at the 
instant of falling, than the water produced from it when 
melted ; which could not be the case, if the snow were 
not a water extremely rarefied. But snow is not mere 
water ; for the construction of its particles, and the ef- 
fects it produces, are different from those of water and 
ice: and in this respect, the manner in which it is for- 
med is peculiarly remarkabie. : ; 

When particles of vapour, collected together, freeze 
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in the atmosphere, the nitre dispersed in the air unites 
itself-with them in the form of a small hexagonal dart. 
While a great number of such little darts meet toge- 
ther, the particles of water which are amongst them 
become hard, and assume the form of the nitre. This 
accounts for those six-sided flakes, composed of points 
like small needles, to each side of which are attached 
smaller threads or filaments ; but the form of these is 
frequently changed by being driven in various direc- 
tions by the wind. 

How wonderful would these flakes of snow appear, if 
we were not annually accustomed to behold them. But 
should the frequent reproduction of curious. objects 
render us inattentive to them? Certainly not: but, on 
the contrary, we should be the more caretul to examine 
them, and to admire the power of that God, who, in e- 
very season, shows himself so rich and inexhaustible, 
in means to provide for the conveniences and pleasures 
of his creatures. Have we any reason to complain that 
winter does not supply a variety of amusements for the 
senses and the understanding ? Is it not an astonishing 
spectacle, to see that nature has formed even the flakes 
of snow with the most exact symmetry? to see such 
prodigious numbers of them fall from the sky ? and to 
observe the different forms which water is capable of 
assuming under the creating hand of God? Sometimes 
it forms itself into hail: sometimes hardens into ice ; 
and sometimes changes into innumerable flakes of snow. 
All these changes serve at the same time to improve 
and embellish the earth ; and, even in the smallest phe- 
nomena of nature, God shows himself great, and wor- 
thy of our incessant adoration. Convinced of these 
truths, let us no longer regard the snow with indiffer- 
ence or inattention; but each time we behold it des- 
cending from the heavens, let us sincerely reflect on 
that divine and benevolent Being, who scattereth his 
snow like wool, and his hoar-frost like ashes; who com- 
mandeth the cold to bless and fertilize the earth, and 
who is worthy to receive all praise, honour, and glory, 
for ever and ever. 


JANUARY XXVII. 
The Rapidity with which Human Life passes away. 
Our life is short and transitory. ‘This is an incontest- 
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able proposition ; though, to judge fromthe conduct of 
most people, one would not suppose it a received truth. 
Let us judge by our own experience. Ought not each 
step we have taken, from our births to the present mo- 
ment, to have convinced us of the frailty of life?) Let 
us consider only with what swiftness the days, weeks, 
months, and years, have passed, or rather flown away. 
They disappeared before we were conscious of their 
lapse. Let us endeavour to recall them to our recol- 
lection. It is impossible to enumerate their different 
epochs; and if some very remarkable moments had not 
made a deep impression on our minds, we could not 
have related their history. How many were the years 
of our infancy, of which we can say nothing, but that 
they have glided away! How many others have pass- 
ed in the thoughtlessness of youth; during which, mis- 
led by inclination, and devoted to pleasure, we had nei- 
ther the wish, nor the time, to look into ourselves! In 
succeeding years, being of riper age, and more capable 
of reflection, we deemed it expedient to change our 
course of life, and to act like reasonable beings; but 
the concerns of the world oceupied our attention to 
such a degree, that meditation and amendment were 
still neglectec; and the inerease of our families natu- 
rally augmented our solicitude and our efforts for their 
support, Insensibly the time draws nigh im which -we 
shall arrive at old age; and, perhaps, even then, we 
shall neither have leisure, nor power, to recollect the 
past, nor to improve the period to which we are arriv- 
ed ; to muse upon what we have done, or neglected te 
do; in a word, to consider seriously the important end 
for which our Creator placed us in the world. In the 
mean time, what can ensure our ever attaining that ad- 
vanced age? A thousand accidents. may break the brit- 
tle thread of life, before it comes te its full length. 
Hence the infant who has but just opened’ his eyes on 
the creation closes them in death, and. is. reduced to 
dust ;, and the young man, who gave the most promis- 
‘ing hopes, is cut off in the bloom of strength and beau- 
ty: some violent diseaSe or unfortunate accident con- 
'veys him to the silent tomb, Dangers and accidents 
multiply with years; negligence and excess lay the 
seeds of maladies, and dispose our bodies to receive 
those which are epidemical, The latter age is still 
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more dangerous. In a word, half of those who*are 
born into the world, are seen to perish within the short 
space of their first seventeen years! O! may this con- 
cise but faithful history of human life induce us to num- 
ber and improve those days which are so short and im- 


‘portant; and to redeem that time which passes: with 


such inconceivable rapidity. Even whilst we are mak- 
ing these reflections several moments are gliding imper- 
ceptibly away: yet what a precious treasure of hours 
and days might we amass, if of the numberless moments 
which may yet remain at our disposal, we were fre- 
quently to devote some to so beneficial a purpose. Let 
us seriously consider that every instant is a portion of 
life impossible to recall, but the remembrance of which 
may be either the source of joy or sorrow. What a ce- 
lestial pleasure to be’ able to look happily on the past, 
and to say with veracity, “I have lived so many years, 
during which I have sown the rich seed of good works; 
I do not wish to begin them again, but I do not regret 
that they have passed.” That this language may be ours 
in the closing scenes of existence, let us pray for grace 
to fulfil the end for which life has been given us, and to 
devote the short space of time to the great interests of 
eternity. : 


JANUARY XXVIII. 
The Frost sometimes seen on Windows. 


Tuts little phenomenon discovers the beautiful order, 
variety, and simplicity which nature combines in her 
smallest productions. We frequently admire the ex- 
traordinary figures which appear upon frozen glass; but 
we seldom consider them with that attention the subject 
requires, however unimportant it may appear in itself. 
The phenomenon in question has its principle in the 
fluidity of fire. When confined in the warm air of 2 
room, it tries to spread itself on all sides, and to pene- 
trate that part where there is least matter homogeneal 
to its own. Hence it is that it even glides through the 
close contexture of glass, which contains neither air nor 
heat; and in its passage it leaves at the inside of the 
panes, and near any apertures, those particles of air and 
water to which it was united. It next forms itself in- 
to a cloud, which thickens in proportion as the fire pas- 
¥OL, I. E 
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ses ©ut, till there remains too little in the apartment to 
preserve the thickened particles of water on the glass 
in a state of fluidity : these then congeal, and the nitre 
in the air uniting with them produces those various and 
singular appearances with which the windows are co- 
vered. The beginning, or first sketch of these figures, 
is formed by very small filaments of ice, which insensi- 
bly unite, till the whole glass is covered with an icy 
_ crust. These filaments are the origin of all the figures; 
and the first weaving of them may be distinctly seen.— 
We at first perceive some extremely fine lines, from 
which proceed others, nearly resembling the filaments 
of a quill; and these in their turn produce other branch- 
es. When it freezes hard, and the first coat of ice be- 
comes thick, the most beautiful flowers and lines of 
every sort, sometimes straight, sometimes spiral, are 
produced. There is reason to believe, that this great 
variety of figures does not praceed entirely from the 
motion of the air, and the particles of fire, but, in some 
degree, from the imperceptible chinks or clefts which 
are in the glass. But, whatever be the cause of the 
phenomenon, it is certain this /usus nature, or sport of 
nature, exhibits a great deal of art united with much 
simplicity. 

Some of my readers, considering this phenomenon 
as of no other value than to amuse the eye for a short 
time, may condemn the subject as trifling and unim- 
portant: but it seems to me, that minute points of this 
sort have greatly the advantage of those which too of- 
ten occupy our time. With what frivolous matters, 
what mere nothings, are we sometimes amused! Would 
not certain phenomena of nature, which we consider as 
trifles, be as well worth thinking or speaking of ? Such 
researches are agreeable to a mind desirous of informa- 
tion, however small the object. Let us only divest our- 
selves of prejudice, and the puerile ideas we are apt to 
form of the works of nature, and we shall often discover 
master-pieces where ignorance perceives nothing but 
trifles ; for nature shows her wisdom even in her small- 
est works; and thus invariably distinguishes them from 
the productions of art. It is, in reality, impossible for 
an object to be ¢riflzng which furnishes matter for use- 
ful reflection: and, for my own part, I do not disdain 
to read, even on frozen glass, a truth which may have 
considerable influence upon my happiness. 
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Behold the flowers which the frost has delineated 
upon yonder window! With what art and beauty are 
they arranged and diversified! Yet a single ray of the 
noon-day sun completely effaces them! ‘Thus the pen- 
cil of imagination represents every thing to us in the 
most agreeable manner ; but all that it exhibits as pe- 
culiarly attractive in the possession of worldly goods, 
are merely gaudy and unstable images, which inevitably 
disappear in the light of reason.—Such are the interest- 
ing and instructive lessons which may be derived from’ 
the apparently trivial subject of this day’s meditation. 


JANUARY XXIX. 
The Use of Bread. 


Or all the food our beneficent Creator distributes to 
us with such profusion, bread is, at the same time, the 
most common and the most wholesome. It is as ne- 
cessary at the table of a prince, as at that of a labour- 
er; and the sick person is as much refreshed by it as 
the blooming son of health. It seems particularly de- 
signed for the use of man; for the plant which produces 
it can be made to grow in every different climate: and 
it is difficult to find, on the habitable earth, a country 
where wheat will not ripen, if it be propérly cultivated. 
An evident proof of the indispensability of this aliment 
is, that it is the only food of which we may continually 
eat without being cloyed. All those delicate and ex- 
pensive viands which pride and luxury have invented, 
soon cease to flatter our palates, if we partake of them 
too frequently ; but we always eat bread with pleasure; 
and the old man who has been nourished by it for the - 
space of seventy years, continues to eat of it with 
cheerfulness, when, to him, all other food has entirely. 
lost its savour. We ought to look up to our Creator 
each day, as we eat our bread, and praise him for this 
invaluable blessing. Let us choose of all food that 
which we like best. Is there any more natural, more 
generally wholesome, more strengthening, or nourish- 
ing? The smell of the most precious aromatics is not’ 
so refreshing. ‘The former, indeed, flies more to the~ 
head, and is more heating; but the smell of bread, 
simple as it is, may serve to convince us, that it contains - 
parts essentially proper to form-and repair the nervous - 
2 : 
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fluid. What demonstrates its nutritive quality is, that 
it dissolves, and becomes like paste, as soon as it is 
moistened with water; consequently easy for the sto- 
mach to digest. Let us here reflect on the visible care 
the Creator has taken of our health, in appointing us 
this food. Our best juices are liable to be corrupted : 
it was therefore necessary to give us nourishment which 
could resist corruption. Now this quality is in bread ; 
which, being composed of vegetables, and having some- 
thing acid in it, is an excellent preservative against pu- 
trefaction. 

I should be altogether unworthy of this excellent and 
nutritious aliment, were I not to reflect with pious gra- 
titude on that beneficent Being who has caused it to 
zrow out of the earth for my convenience and support. 
By daily participating of the blessizg, and remaining 
unmindful of its Divine Author, I should, indeed, re- 
semble the beasts of the field. O my God! preserve 
me from such ingratitude, and while I know the hand 
that feeds me, may I admire and bless it incessantly! 

But how can J better evince my gratitude than by 
sharing the bread which I so abundantly enjoy with the 
unfortunate sons and daughters of indigence? O my 
God! how many of thy creatures are less amply pro- 
vided for, though, in all probability, more deserving 
than myself! Thou knowest 1 am willing to distribute 
to my poor brethren according to my ability, but I have 
not the means to relieve them all. Let thy merciful 
goodness extend to them, and give unto them not only 
a supply of bread, but permanent peace and tranquilli- 
ty of mind. May I also partake of these mvaluable 
gifts; then shall 1 enjoy greater felicity with bread for’ 
food, and water for drink, than the epicure whose table 
groans beneath the most luxurious dishes and most 
costly wines. 


JANUARY XXX. 
Our Duty in regard to Sleep. 


A MELANCHOLY remark we have often occasion to 
make, is, that mast people lie down to sleep with an 
inconceivable carelessness. Considering it as merely 
relating to our bodies, the revolution which sleep oc- 
casions ought to appear of great importance: but if we 
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reflect upon it in other respects, and represent to our- 
selves what may occur during our nocturnal slumbers, 
it will appear both negligent and presumptuous to cast 
ourselves into the arms of sleep, without taking proper 
precautions, and being, in some degree, prepared for 
whatever may take place. Those persons, indeed, who, 
during the day, are altogether unmindful of moral and 
religious duties, cannot be expected to become more 
serious at the hour of repose. Let us, however, learn 
in what manner we may glorify God, and act as be- 
comes the character of Christians in this respect. What 
grateful thanks are due to the Creator for the blessing 
of sleep! Some persons have never known its real 
value, because it has never been denied to their wishes ; 
but were sickness, sorrow, fear, or old age, permitted 
to deprive them of its balmy influence, how readily 
would they acknowledge it to be one of the most pres- 
sing necessities of nature, and one of the most inesti- 
mable blessings of the Deity! But should they wait till 
they lose this blessing, to become wise? No: but, 
while they enjoy the advantages of sleep, and that the 
return of each night renews to them its salutary effects, 
never let them give themselves up to it, without a live- 
ly sense of gratitude towards their heavenly Benefac- 
tor: and this gratitude should equally prevent them 
from the neglect and abuse of this invaluable blessing. 
It is highly reprehensible to prolong, through idleness, 
the hours designed for repose. Nature, in this respect, 
as in every thing else, is content with a little ; and seven 
or eight hours of quiet, uninterrupted sleep, are gene- 
rally sufficient. But we are not less blameable, when, 
through avarice, ambition, or any other motive of that 
sort, we lose our necessary rest. In both cases we 
violate the laws of nature, and act ungratefully toward 
the God of all our mercies. 

Above all things, let us learn to close our eyes ina - 
suitable frame of mind. How should we act under a full 
conviction that from the arms of sleep we must pass in- 
to those of death? Should we not employ our last 
waking moments in preparing for this solemn transition, 
in examining our past life, and in seeking, through the 
blood of Jesus, the remission of our sins? Let us then 
recollect, at the returning hour of rest, that this case is . 
extremely possible. It is computes that every winter’s ~ 

3. 
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night, that is to say, in the space of twelve or fifteeti. 
hours, jif'y thousand souls are summoned into eternity: 
and who can presume to assert that our names are not 
in the list of those who must this night submit to the 
mandate of the king of terrors? I shall now leave it 
to the decision of every one’s heart, what they would 
have done, if, in the midst of their recent slumbers, 
they had been called upon to appear before the tribun- 
al of Jesus. If, in the course of the last night, the Al- 
mighty had disposed of them, would they have been 
prepared to appear before him? O God, to whom all. 
hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are hidden, 
what can we conceal from thee? We daily feel our 
weakness. Pardon our sins, we beseech thee; and for 
the Redeemer’s sake enter not into judgment with us. 


JANUARY. XXXI. 
Revolutions which are constantly in Nature. 


Aut the vicissitudes of nature are derived from those . 
invariable laws established by the Creator, when~ he 
formed the universe out of nothing. For five thousand . 
years, there has been seen in the sky, and upon the 
earth, at certain periods, the return of the same varia- 
tions and the same effects. The sun, moon, and stars, _ 
continue constantly in the same course that was origin- 
ally prescribed to them. But who is it that supports 
and directs them? Who teaches these bodies the course 
they ought to take; or points out to them the precise 
time for their respective revolutions? By whom are 
they enabled to move, at all times, with the same degree 
of velocity ; or by what restraining pewer are they pre- 
vented from falling upon our globe, or from losing their 
path in the immense expanse of heaven?- All these 
questions lead us to God. It is he who appointed the 
circles they were to describe; and who supports, guides, 
and prevents them from confusion. By laws unknown 
to us, he causes those celestial bodies to move with in- 
credible swiftness, and with such perfect regularity that 
nothing can disturb them. Nearer to us, there are, in 
the elements, continual revolutions, though invisible to . 
common observers: the air is in perpetual motion round — 
our globe; the water continues its course in the same 
manner, without ceasing; the rivers run into the sea; 
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and, from its broad surface, vapours arise, which pro- 
duce clouds: these falling again upon the earth, in rain,. 
snow, and hail, penetrate the mountains, and fill the 
springs ; whence rivulets, uniting with each other, be-. 
come rivers, and are considerably augmented in their 
course. Thus, the water, which had fallen from the 
cloud, returns back into the sea. ~The seasons also 
continue a limited time, and succeed each other m an 
established order. Each year the fertile earth repro- 
duces her numerous plants and crops: yet she is never 
exhausted; for by means of a constant circulation in all 
nutritive particles, what ever she yields is restored to 
her again. Winter comes at the appointed period, and 
leads her to the repose she requires ; and the succeed- 
ing spring restores her lost and scattered progeny. The 
same circulation takes place in the body of every living 
creature: the blood flows continually through its seve- 
ral channels, distributing to each limb the nourishing 
juices it requires, and then returning to the heart, 
whence it first proceeded. All these revolutions lead 
us to reflect on the Supreme Being who laid the foun- 
dation of them at the creation of the world; aud who, 
by his power and wisdom, has continued to direct them 


"to this very moment. ‘These reflections are calculated 


to improve our minds, and are peculiarly appropriate 
at the close of this month. Under the wise direction 
of Providence, all the revolutions which have occurred 
in nature since the commencement of the present year, 
have been produced in a way the most consistent with 
the designs of our Creator. Each day the sun has en- 
lightened us, and, after fulfilling his design, he has giy- 
en place to the night: and every day the goodness of 
God has been renewed towards us, in rendering every 
change and revolution conducive to our welfare. 

And now this month, with all its days, its hours, and 
its moments, is for ever passed away: nor is it possible 
that it should return to us, were we to live fifty winters 
more. However, all-the wheels of the great machine, 
the system of the universe, will at last stand still; the 
circular motion of the globes will cease ; the springs of 
nature will be broken; and days, months, and years, 
will be swallowed up in the abyss of eternity: then, O 
eternal, unchangeable, and infinite Being, thou shalt 
still exist ;-and, through thee, the duration of my exist- . 
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ence shall be prolonged! God be praised, that each 
month which passes while I am upon earth, draws me 
nearer the commencement of eternal felicity. 


FEBRUARY 1. 
Every Thing in Nature tends to the Good of Mankind. 


WE cannot be too sensible of the love and preference. 
with which we are honoured, by God’s distinguishing 
us so advantageously from other creatures. Let us feel, 
as we ought, the great happiness of being particularly 


the objects of his beneficent liberality; of being, in some. 


measure, the centre of all he has produced for the ma- 
nifestation of his glorious attributes. It is for us that 


all nature acts and labours in the earth, in the air, and ~ 


in the waters: for us the horse’s hoof is furnished with 


that horn, which it would have no occasion for, were. 


it not to draw.burdens, and to climb rugged acclivities:. - 
for us the silkworm spins her clue, shuts herself up in - 


it, and afterward abandons to us the result of her in- 
dustry ; for us the gnat deposits its eggs in the water, 


for food to the lobsters and other fish, which themselves - 


serve for our subsistence; for us the bee collects nec- 
tareous honey from every opening flower; anc for us 
the obedient ox submits to the yoke, requiring no other 


reward than a little food for all his labours. For us, al- - 


so, the forests, fields, and gardens, abound with riches ; 
the greater part of which would be lost unless convert- 
ed to our use ; as would also the treasures contained in 
the bowels of the mountains. It is true, that we have, 
beyond comparison, more wants than the brute creation; 
but we haye also more faculties, talents, and industry, 
to make every thing around us conduce to our service 
and pleasure. Millions of creatures contribute to sup- 
ply us with food, clothes, habitations, and innumerable 
conveniences and enjoyments. _ If God has created us 
with so many wants, it is precisely to procure us a 
greater variety of agreeable sensations. It would be 
impossible to satisfy those multiplied wants, if animals 
had as many as ourselves; and it is in order that we 
should have plenty, that the things they require are ge- 


nerally such as mankind can make no use of. But it is . 


not our food only that God has provided with so much 


goodness—he has deigned to procure us a thousand o-.- 
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ther enjoyments: it is for us that the lark and the 
nightingale pour forth their most mellifluous notes; that 
the numerous tribes of Flora exhale their richest fra- 
grance ; and that the fields and gardens are adorned 
with such brilliant colours. Above all, we are endued. 
with reason, which enables us to make every thing con- 
tribute to our support and pleasure; to rule over ani- 
mals; to subdue the whale and the lion; and, what is 
still more precious in another way, to take pleasure in 
the works of God—to contemplate their beauty, great- 
ness, and magnificence ; and to admire their order and 
harmony. ; 

O man! thus privileged and loaded with favours, 
how canst thou ever be sufficiently grateful to thy hea- 
venly Benefactor! What love can be perfect enough 

_to answer in any degree to that which God has shown 
unto us? To increase more and more our love and gra- 
titude, let us frequently reflect on the boundless libe- 
tality of the Father of nature, on the preference with 
which he honours us, and on the innumerable blessings 
we receive from him every hour. Let us often reflect 
that there are no creatures upon earth so favoured as 
we are: let us look around, and contemplate all nature : 
let us askathe sky, the earth, and the sea; all the ani- 
mals and plants; in a word, every thing that exists; 
and they will unitedly tell us, that we are the happy 
beings to whom all others are subservient, and for whom 
the whole creation was formed. Let our souls therefore 
be penetrated with the most lively gratitude, and the 
most ardent love, towards our glorious Benefactor; and 
let it be our first care, our only ambition, to devote our 
lives and services to Him who has given life and being, 
on our account, to so many different creatures. These 
are the resolutions we ought to form in the beginning 
of this month. Every day we shall have fresh occasion 
to acknowledge and praise the paternal care of Provi- 
dence. Let us taste and relish the divine goodness in 
each morsel of bread afforded for our support, and in 
every glass of water which serves to allay our thirst. 

But, above all, let us acknowledge the mercies of 
God in the blessings he reserves for us hereafter, It is 
for us, that Christ designs that ineffable happiness which 
his faithful disciples will enjoy around his throne. The 
blessed spirits will there be our companions and friends ; 
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and we shall partake with them of that felicity which 
far surpasses human comprehension. What, indeed, 
are the blessings of this life, in comparison of the glory 
which awaits us in eternity? It is true, that even here 
we continually experience the effects of God’s benevo- 
lence, and are surrounded with the wonders of his 
goodness ; but, in this world, all pleasures are mingled 
with pain, and perfect happiness can be found only in 
heaven. 


FEBRUARY. II. 
The Influence which Cold has upon Health. 


In these severe winter months we frequently hear great 
eulogiums on the other seasons, spring, summer, and 
autumn, whose blessings are seldom noticed in posses- 
sion, but are most extravagantly praised when we can 
no longer enjoy their advantages. ‘his is the absurd 
but general conduct of mankind: while possessed of 
certain benefits or privileges they undervalue them, 
and are only convinced of their real worth when called: 
to suffer the privation of them. But is it, in fact, true,’ 
that those three seasons are. exclusively entitled to at- 
tention and praise? or is winter, in reality, what it is 
generally represented, inimical to pleasure, and des- 
tructive to health? As this prejudice may considera- 
bly influence our peace and happiness, it may be neces- 
sary to reflect impartially on the advantages which the 
present season procures for us in respect to health. 
Spring and autumn are very dangerous, on account 
of the sudden changes in the weather. In summer the 
air is filled with corrupted vapours, or at least with 
such as have a tendency to become putrid: it is the 
time we are most liable’ to catch colds; which oc- 
casion a multitude of painful, and sometimes fatal, dis- 
orders. Winter has not these inconveniences: the cold 
favours insensible perspiration, and prevents, by that 
means, many terrible evils produced by its suppression, 
By means of a gentle, moderate perspiration we feel 
lighter and easier, the blood purifies, the appetite in- 
creases, and the mind becomes cheerful and serene. 
The cold also braces and strengthens the solids, and 
by that means supplies the want of exercise. What in- 
conveniences are occasioned by the violent heats of 
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summer! What oppression and heaviness do we feel 
when exposed for any length of time, in the open air, 
and compelled to sustain, as it were, the whole weight 
of a burning atmosphere! How do we long for the noc- 
turnal breeze, to revive our drooping spirits, and to re- 
cruit our exhausted strength! The fine days of winter 
have not these inconveniences: we have more activity, 
strength and courage; and are better disposed for la- 
bour or for pleasure: as the cold animates our spirits, 
and excites us to take such exercise as May procure us 
a moderate warmth. Hence it appears sufficiently ob- 
vious, that winter contributes essentially both to our 
health and our pleasures. The Creator has considered 
our welfare in this season, as much as in any other; and 
has formed the wisest plans for the preservation and 
happiness of his creatures, in every month of the year. 
If, therefore, we hear persons repining in discontent, 
or complaining that they do not enjoy as good health 
in winter as in the other seasons, we may rest assured 
that the fault is indisputably their own. Perhaps they 
consume their time in indolence, and, continually shut 
up in warm apartments, never breath a pure air, nor 
profit by the fine winter days. Probably they abandon 
themselves to vexation and anxious solicitude. Per- 
- haps they are guilty of intemperance in eating and 
drinking: or possibly, having abused the gifts of sum- 
mer, they have ruined their constitution, and now feel 
the sad effects of their irregularities. How happy might 
mortals be, how regular and excellent their health, 
would they but follow the simple rules of nature, and 
allow labour and rest, business and pleasure, alternate- 
ly to succeed each other ! 

O my beneficent Creator! I acknowledge, with live- 
ly gratitude, the wise purposes thou proposest to thy- 
self in the government of the world. 1 bless the pater- 
nal care with which thou providest for my preservation, 
peace, and welfare, through every change of the year. 
Shall I then be imprudent enough to render that sea- 
son painful and disagreeable, which might become the 
source of the purest and most innocent pleasures? Shall 
I, in the levity of my heart, destroy that health and life 
which thou wouldst preserve with so much goodness ? 
No; let me rather endeavour constantly to answer thy 
wise and beneficent yiews: then will content of mind 
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and cheerfulness make my days agreeable; while tem- 
perance and virtue will ensure a sound and durable state 


of health. 
FEBRUARY III. 


A Temperature always the same would not be good 
Jor the Earth. 


Wrz imagine that our earth would bea paradise, if, e- 
very where, or in every climate, there were an equal 
distribution of heat.and cold, the same fertility, and the 
same division of day and night. Such are the ideas of 
poor, short-sighted, and: selfish mortals. But suppos- 
ing these things were actually arranged according to 
our wishes, and that, in every part of the globe, there 
were the same degree of heat and cold, is it certain that 
mankind would gain by it, in respect to food, conveni- 
ence, or pleasure? So far from it, that, on the contra- 
ry, the earth would be the saddest and most miserable 
of habitations. The present plan gives to the works of 
our Creator 2 charming and infinite variety ; but that 
which we might attempt to prescribe would be produc- 
tive of the most tedious uniformity; while the earth 
would be deprived of its brightest charms, and the sus- 
pension of the rolling seasons, and the vicissitudes of 
light and darkness, would occasion the extermination 
of many thousand objects both in the animal and vege- 
table creation. 

Among the immense multitude of natural productions, 
there are very few which can thrive equally in different 
climates. Many creatures which inhabit the polar re- 
gions could not possibly exist in warmer countries ; 
while, on the other hand, the inhabitants of these would 
inevitably perish if exposed to the rigors of a northern 
clime. If, therefore, heat were equally diffused over 
the various parts of the earth, many of her present pro- 
ductions could no longer exist; nature would lose ma- 
ny of the charms of variety ; and innumerable blessings 
would be completely lost to the human race. If every 
country produced the same things, and had the same 
advantages, all communication between different nations 
would cease; there would be no intercourse, nor com- 
merece; and.several arts and trades would be totally un- — 
known. What would become of the sciences also, if 
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the mutual wants of different nations did not lay them 
under the happy necessity of communicating them to 
each other? Supposing, however, there were to be an 
equal diffusion of heat over the surface of our globe, 
how should we determine what that degree ought to be? 
Ought it to be every where as hot as in the torrid zone? 
Who could bear such a climate ?—for the colder regions 
always taking away part of the heat from the hot coun- 
tries, the heat which must then be spread all over the 
earth, would be much greater than that of the torrid 
zone is at present: men, animals, and plants, would all 
inevitably perish and be consumed. But suppose that 
there were, over the whole earth, that temperate heat 
which would suit all creatures, the air also must every 
where be of equal height, density, and elasticity ; 
whence it would follow, that our earth would be de- 
prived of one of the principal causes of the winds ; the 
want of which would occasion mischief scarcely to be 
expressed. Air, which is so essential to the preserva- 
tion of life, would become the worst of poisons, if it 
were not purified by the winds. Equality of heat over 
the whole earth, would therefore soon produce sick- 
ness, contagion, and pestilence; our fancied paradise 
would no longer be any thing but a desert and a real 
chaos. 

Wise and beneficent Creator! all that thou hast done 
is right. This confession is the result of every reflec- 
tion I make in contemplating thy works. 1 wish to ac- 
custom myself to think thus at the sight of every object 
in nature; and, if at any time I imagine that I have 
discovered a fault or imperfection, I would correct my- 
self by remembering the infinity of thy wisdom and the 
weakness of my own understanding. Many things, 
which at first sight appear useless, and contrary to the 
order of the world, are arranged with admirable good- 
ness and wisdom. What appears to me defective and 
imperfect, gives, to more enlightened minds, just rea- 
son to admire and praise the perfection of the Creator. 
And, supposing I should not always be sensible of the 
wisdom and goodness of God, in the creation and pre- 
servation of the world, it ought always to suffice for me 
to know, that whatever God does is right. 

Such is the judgment I shall hereafter form of the 
moral government of God, and his conduct towards in- 
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telligent beings. As, in nature, he has distributed, in 
unequal degrees, heat and cold, light and darkness ; so 
he has made great difference in his dispensations to- ° 
wards rational creatures, and has not regulated the fate 
of all in the same manner. But in this, as well as in 
nature, his ways are still the ways of wisdom and good- 
ness. As I perceive that our globe could not subsist, 
if there were an equal degree of heat and cold every 
where; so it is also certain, that the happiness of the 
world would be destroyed, if there were a perfect e- 
quality in the lot of mankind. All that God has plan- 
ned and ordered is perfect and admirable; and all his 
paths are mercy and truth to those who keep his cove- 
nant. To him be glory for ever and ever! 


f FEBRUARY IV. 
The Use of Stars. 


To every serious and contemplative being, the starry 
sky presents an admirable scene of divine wonders. 
The order, greatness, multitude, and brilliant splendor, 
of those heavenly bodies, must, indeed, afford a most 
pleasing spectacle to an attentive observer of the works 
of nature. The sight of the stars alone, supposing that 
we knew nothing of their nature and utility, would be 
sufficient to fill the mind with admiration and delight: 
for what can be more magnificent and beautiful than 
that immense expanse of the heavens, illuminated by 
numberless lights, which the azure sky makes appear still 
more brilliant, and all which differ from one another 
both in size and lustre? _ But would a Being infinitely 
wise have adorned the celestial vault with so many bo- 
dies of an immense magnitude, merely to please our 
eyes, and to afford us a magnificent sight? Would he 
have created innumerable suns, merely that the inha- 
bitants of our little globe might have the pleasure of 
seeing, in the firmament, some luminous specks, the 
-particular nature and purpose of which are very imper- 
fectly known, and themselves but seldom observed? It 
will be impossible to indulge such an idea, if we re- 
collect that there is, throughout nature, an admirable 
harmony between the works of God and the ends for 
which they were created ; and that in all he does, he 
contrives the advantage as well as the pleasure of his 
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creatures. It cannot be doubted, but that God, in 
placing the stars in the sky, has had more important 
views than that of affording us an agreeable sight. In- 
deed, we cannot precisely determine all the particular 
ends the stars may answer; but, at least, it is easy to 
believe, that they must be designed for the advantage 
as weli as the ornament of the world; as the following © 
considerations may suffice to prove :—Among those 
stars which we can distinguish with tolerable facility, 
there are some which always occupy the same place in 
the heavens, and invariably appear over our heads :, 
these serve as guides to the traveller during the obscu- 
rity of night, and not only point out a safe course to 
the mariner across the pathless ocean, but also inform 
him when he may undertake his voyage with the least 
danger. Other stars vary their aspect; and, though 
they always retain the same situation among themselves, 
they change the order of their rising and setting, in re- 
spect to us, from day to day. Even these changes, 
which never vary in their regularity, are of great utility 
to us; as they serve to measure time, and to determine 
it by settled rules. The regular revolutions of the stars, 
mark precisely the commencement and the end of the 
seasons. Hence the husbandman knows exactly when 
to sow his fields, and how to conduct every part.of the 
rural economy. But, however considerable the advan- 
tage which the stars are of to our earth, it may be safe- 
ly presumed that this is neither the only nor the most 
important design of the Creator in forming so many 
globes of such stupendous magnitude. Can it, indeed, 
be supposed that infinite wisdom would have strewed 
the immense expanse with so many millions of worlds 
and suns, merely that a small number of persons inha- 
biting our sphere should be informed of the measure of 
time, and the return of the seasons? Undoubtedly 
these innumerable globes are to answer more sublime 
ends, and each of them ‘has its particular destination. 
All the stars are, in fact, so many suns, capable of dif- 
fusing upon other globes the blessings of light, heat, 
and animation; and it is absurd to suppose that God 
would have bestowed this faculty upon them for no pur- 
pose. Would he have created suns, whose rays can 
reach even to the earth, without having produced worlds 
also to enjoy their siamees Syn sul God, who has: 
4 yy 5 
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peopled this earth, which is a mere speck, with so ma- 
ny living creatures, would he have placed im the im- 
mense space so many desert globes? No, certainly: 
perhaps each of these fixed stars, which we see by 
thousands, has worlds revolving around it, and for 
which it has been created: perhaps these spheres, 
which we see above us, serve as abodes for different 
sorts of creatures, and are peopled, like our earth, with 
inhabitants who admire and praise the magnificence of 
the works of God: perhaps, from all these globes, as 
well as from ours, there rise continually, towards the 
Creator, prayers, and hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 
It is true, these are but probable conjectures ; yet, to 
every true Jover of God, they must afford the sincerest 
delight. How sublime is the idea that, exclusive of the 
small number of rational creatures whe inhabit this 
globe, there are innumerable multitudes in those worlds 
which appear from hence to be but mere Juminous points. 
No enlightened mind, indeed, can possibly suppose that 
the empire of the Most High extends no farther than 
the limits of our earth. Beyond this world there is an 
immensity, in comparison of which our globe appears 
as nothing. Innumerable beings may exist there, all 
of whom (happy as their situations can admit) magni- 
fy the name of our great Creator, and probably aspire 
to a superior world. 


FEBRUARY YV. 
The wonderful Structure of the Eye. 


Tue cye infinitely surpasses all the works of human in- 

genuity, and its formation is the most astonishing thing 

which the mind of man can clearly comprehend. The 

most skilful artist could invent no machine of this kind 

which would not be very inferior to the éye. What-, 
ever sagacity or industry he might have, he could exe- 

cute nothing which would not have the imperfections 

necessarily belonging to all the works of man. We 

cannot, it is true, perceive clearly. the whole art of Di- 

vine Wisdom in the formation of this fine organ; but 

the little we do know is sufficient to convinee us of the 

infinite knowledge, goodness, and power, of our Crea- 

tor. The most essential point is for us to make use of 
this knowledge, weak as it may be, to magnify the name - 
of the Most High. 2 
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In the first place, the disposition of the external parts: 
of the eye is truly admirable. What intrenchments and 
fortifications has the Creator provided for its security ! 
It is placed in the head, at a certain depth, and sur-: 
rounded with hard and solid bones, that it may not ea- 
sily be hurt. The eye-brow contributes materially to 
its preservation, by precluding the admission of dust, 
or drops of perspiration from the forehead; and the 
eye-lid is not only another defence, but, also, by clos- 
ing when we go to sleep, it prevents the light from dis- 
turbing our repose. The eye-lash still adds to the per- 
fection of the eye: as it saves us from a too strong light, 
and guards us from the smallest dust, which might o- 
therwise injure the sight. The interna) structure of this 
organ is still more admirable. The whole eye is com- 
posed of coats, humours, muscles, and veins. The tu- 
nica, or exterior membrane, which is called the cornea, 
is transparent, and so hard, that it can resist the rough- 
est shocks. Behind that there is another called the a- 
vea, which is circular and coloured. In the middle of 
this there is an opening, called the pupil, and which 
appears black. Behind this opening is the crystal, 
which is perfectly transparent, of a lenticular figure, 
and composed of several little flakes, very thin, and ar- 
ranged one over another. | Under the crystal there is 
a moist and transparent substance, which is termed the 
vitreous humour, because it resembles melted } glass. 
The cavity, or the hinder chamber, between the cor- 
nea and the crystal, contains a humour, fluid and lim- 
pid as water, for which reason itis called the aqueous 
humour: this is capable of recruiting itself even when 
it has run out from a wound of the cornea. Six mus- 
cles, admirably arranged, move the eye on all sides,— 
elevate, depress, or turn it to the right or left, oblique- 
ly, or round, as occasion may require. What is most 
admirable, is the retina, a membrane which lines the 
bottom of the eye: this is nothing but a web of extreme- 
ly fine fibres, fastened to a nerve or sinew, which. comes 
from the brain, and is called the optic nerve. It is in 
the retina that the vision is formed, because the objects 
paint themselves at the bottom of the eye on that tu- 
nic; and, though the images of exterior objects are 
painted on the retina, in an inverted order, they are 
still seen in their true position. Now, in order to form-.: 
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an idea of the extreme minuteness of this picture, we 
need only consider, that the space of half a mile, that. 
is to say, of more than eleven hundred yards, when 
represented in the bottom of the eye, occupies but the 
tenth part of an inch. 

I return thee thanks, O Lord God! for having form- 
ed my eye in so wonderful a manner. My soul acknow- 
ledges thy infinite wisdom, power, and goodness. Hi- 
therto, I have not considered my eye as I should have 
done; that is, as a master-piece of thy workmanship, 
and as a demonstrative proof, that even the most mi-. 
nute parts of my body have been formed by thee for 
most useful purposes. I now begin to see a little the 
wonders of thy wisdom; and I am struck with astonish- 
ment in reflecting on myself and all the objects which 
thou hast formed. O, wise and almighty Creator! par- 
don me, if hitherto, in making use of my eyes, I have 
not thought of thee with the highest gratitude. . Dis- 
pose me, to remember thy blessings more gratefully! 
Teach me to use them only for the purposes thou de- 
signedst them, and never to profane or dishonour these 
fine organs by any fault of mine! Grant that hereafter 
I may frequently employ them in examining thy works; 
and that every time I contemplate either the heavens, 
the earth, or myself, I may be induced to praise and 
bless thy wonderful goodness ! and when I see the nu- 
merous evils and calamities of a great part of my fellow- 
creatures, let not my eyes refuse the tears of pity, nor 
my heart be shut against sentiments of compassion ! 
Thus shall I fulfil the views of divine goodness, and en-. 
joy the approbation of my Father and my God. 


FEBRUARY VI. 
On Fogs. 


Amonest the numerous meteors seen in winter, one 
which merits particular attention, is the fog. This is 
simply a collection of watery and sulphureous vapours, 
which fill the lower region of the atmosphere, and are 
there condensed. This condensation is principally oc- 
casioned by cold: and, in order to form fogs, the air 
must be sensibly colder than the earth, whence there 
arise continual exhalations. Besides that the fogs shed 
on the earth a gentle moisture, they afford us a very a-- 
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greeable sight: all that we see, far or near, the sky or 
earth, appears confusedly enveloped ina sort of grey 
curtain: all around us, and over our heads, we see no- 
thing but darkness ; and the eye wanders every where 
without being able to distinguish objects. The rising 
sun labours a long time to pierce through these mists, 
and to restore the earth to its former appearance. At 
_ length, however, it succeeds in dissipating these va- 
pours; which sometimes descend upon the earth, and 
sometimes rise into the middle region of the air. By 
degrees the surrounding objects rise out of obscurity, 
and appear again in their usual state: the sky resumes 
all its brightness and serenity; and it is only near the 
ground, or on the roofs of houses, that any traces re- 
main of that fog which for several hours had covered 
the horizon. While contemplating the appearance of 
this meteor, memory naturally reverts to those unhap- 
py times when the sciences were completely obscured 
by the impenetrable mist of ignorance and superstition. 
In what gross darkness were provinces and kingdoms 
immured before the luminary of truth could show him- 
self in all hissplendor! The human understanding was 
so extremely dim and limited, that men scarcely com- 
prehended the very objects which surrounded them ; and 
such was the amazing power. of error, that no ray of 
-light could penetrate into souls darkened by bigotry and 
prejudice. At last the sun broke out in effulgent ma- 
jesty, and suddenly illuminated those countries which, 
during whole centuries, had been buried in the deep- 
est shades. Truth was now distinguished from error ; 
a glorious eternity was opened to’ view; and mortals 
began*to feel the importance of their destination. Bless- 
ed Lurner! this thou hast effected, through she grace 
and assistance of God. ‘Thy name shall ever be ho- 
noured among us, and thy memory shall be eternally 
honoured. 

It is, however, but too true, that, during the days of © 
my earthly pilgrimage, I shall still walk comparatively 
in darkness. ‘The mist which surrounds me precludes a 
clear and distinct view of futurity. My ignorance, pre- 
judice, and credulity, still increase the darkness of my 
present state. O may they soon be dissipated! May 
the light of truth and joy enlighten me in this vale of 
obscurity! But, thanks to God! a way is open to me, , 
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and I see, through the surrounding shades, the path that 
leads to a blessed eternity. Every cloud will soon va- 
nish, and I shall be transported to a scene of light and 
felicity, which no shade will ever darken. There I 
shall perceive, by the light of heaven, what had appear- 
ed on earth dark and gloomy; there shall I feel the 
wisdom and holiness of those ways of Providence which 
are here incomprehensible ; there my soul, penetrated 
with admiration and gratitude, shall behold the wonder- 
ful connexion and complete harmony of the works of 
the Most High. | z 


FEBRUARY VII. 
The Flux and Reflux of the Sea. 


Tue greatest part of the surface of the earth is cover- 
ed with water, which is called the sea; and is very dis- 
tinct from lakes and rivers; which contain more or less 
water, according to the different seasons, whilst the 
vast body of the ocean continues almost invariably the 
same, But the sea is observed to ebb and flow twice 
every day, according to certain rules: When it has at- 
tained its greatest height on any shore, it begins to de- 
crease, and subsides gradually for the space of six hours, 
when it is found at its lowest ebb. At the end of six 
hours, it begins again to rise; and this increase lasts al- 
so six hours; at the end of which, the sea has again at- 
tained its greatest elevation. It then retires again for 
six hours, and rises as before. So that, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, the sea twice rises and falls, or is al- 
ternately at the highest and lowest ebb. This regular 
and alternate motion of the sea, which rises towards the 
shore, and withdraws again, is called flux and reflux. 
When the sea swells, and rises towards the coasts, it is 
called the flux; and the motion which forces the water 
toward the main, is called the reflux. It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that the tide is regulated according 
to the course of the moon; the flux being greatest to-: 
ward the time of the new and full moon, and least du- 
ring the quarters. The motion of it.is also much more 
considerable in spring and autumn, than in the other 
seasons: on the contrary, the tides are much weaker 
during the solstices. This phenomenon is particularly 
observable in the ocean, where the water occupies a . 
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considerable space ; and is much less so in limited seas, 
such as the Mediterranean. Finally, the interval be- 
tween the flux and reflux is not exactly six hours: it 
is eleyen minutes more: so that these revolutions do 
not happen the next day at the same moment, but three 
quarters of ab hour Jater. It is also worthy of remark, 
that they do not return at the same hour, till the end 
of thirty days, which is exactly the period of a lunation. 
‘From this constant and regular phenomenon, we may 
certainly conclude, that the flux and reflux of the sea 
have some intimate connexion with the motion of the 
moon. But, without searching deeper at present into 
the cause of this effect, in which there is still much ob- 
scurity; without deciding whether the flux and reflux 
are owing to the pressure of the moon on the waters, 
or the gravitation of the particles of the earth towards 
the moon, let us rather reflect on the ends which God 
proposes in these remarkavie revorutions. It is a par- _ 
donable ignorance, not to be able perfectly to explain 
the laws and the course of nature; but it is an Inexcu- 
sable want of attention and gratitude, not to reflect on 
the happy effect those laws, and those great phenomena, 
produce upon our earth, or to forget what we owe to 
the beneficent Father of nature. 

The first advantage we have from the flux, is the send- 
ing back the waters into the rivers, and making them 
deep enough to be able to convey, to the very gates of 
great cities, burdens and merchandize, the carriage of 
which would otherwise be impracticable. _ Vessels wait 
some time for this increase of the water; and the mari- 
ner gladly takes advantage of it, to enter bays without 
touching the bottom, or to-get into the channels of ri- 
vers without danger. After this important service, the 
tides fall, and, leaving the river to return to its shores, 
they facilitate the enjoyment of commodities to the in- 
habitants. Another advantage we have from this per- 
petual motion of the water, is, to prevent it from stag- 
nation or putrefaction. It is true, the wind also con- 
tributes to this end; but, as there is often a perfect 
calm in the water, there might result from it a putre- 
faction in the bason of the sea, which is the reservoir 
for all the waters of the earth to flow into. God has, 
therefore, ordered the flux and reflux, to prevent inju- 
rious stagnations. The motion of the water, rising and 
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falling, attenuates and separates those corrupted va- 
pours; and, in order to preserve the sea in its purity, 
the flux and reflux mix and disperse the salt, of which 
it is full, and which would otherwise sink speedily to 
the bottom. 

These reflections may naturally remind us of a cir- 
cumstance which is intimately connected with this phe- 
nomenon. Our life is but a flux and reflux—it increases 
and decreases: every thing is inconstant, and liable to 
change; nothing is durable: there is no permanent joy, 
hope, or happiness on earth; we swim in a rapid and 
inconstant river: let us then take care not to be drawn 
into the abyss ; and let us endeavour to gain the happy 
port, the smiling and cheerful shores of eternity. On 
the other hand, let us bless God, that our evils and 
anxieties are of short duration: excessive and lasting 
grief or pain, is as little compatible with our nature, as 
constant and perfect hanviness, These changes are 
certainly advantageous. If we enjoyed, through the 
whole course of our lives, an uninterrupted felicity, we 
might easily grow proud, and forget God: as, on the o- 
ther hand, a continual train of disgraces and misfortunes 
would plunge us into fixed melancholy, and harden our 
hearts. Let us therefore bless our heavenly Father for 
his wise arrangements, and endeavour, through every 
event of life, in prosperity and adversity, to conduct 
ourselves in such a manner as may be consistent with 
our faith, and with the hope we entertain of eternal life, 


FEBRUARY VIII. 
The Sun does not always appear. 


Couns of rain and snow do not always cover the sky ; 
but after showering upon the earth the ample provision 
of water they had collected, they sometimes separate, 
and the most cheerful serenity overspreads the firma- 
ment; while the aspect of the sun, after an obscurity 
of several days, revives and gladens the various tribes 
of animated nature. During summer we are accustom- 
ed to the presence of this beautiful luminary; but, as it 
seldom appears in winter, and then only for a few hours, 
we learn the better how to appreciate its blessings. And 
this remark may be justly made in regard to every o- 
ther gift of God! Is it not true, that we are but little 
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sensible of the blessings of this life, and that we too oft- 
en regard them with indifference, when in our posses- 
sion? Health, repose, friendship, an easy income, and 
a thousand other blessings, which we daily enjoy, do 
not appear so considerable as they really are; and we 
often continue insensible of their value, till we have 
lost them. We must be on a sick bed, deserted by our 
friends, and reduced to poverty, before we fully feel 
the happiness of enjoying good health, of having a faith- 
ful friend, and the means of procuring a comfortable 
subsistence. 

When the sky brightens up, after having long been 
darkened with clouds, the earth still retains a gloomy 

aspect, and even the solar rays, however cheering, are 
' not capable for some time of restoring all its beauty. 
The sun has not yet sufficient power to conquer the 
cold, which has hardened the earth, nor to revive na- 
ture, which appears dead. Thus the light of the un- 
derstanding does not always warm the heart, as those 
unhappy beings can attest who are doomed to languish 
in misery and affliction. It sometimes happens, that, in 
the winter of life, or in other sad and trying circum- 
stances, we see joy and pleasure at a distance, without 
being able to taste the fruits of them. Our thanks, 
however, are indisputably due to our heavenly Bene- 
factor, for those gleams of joy which occasionally re- 
fresh our souls, and soften our cares and sorrows, 
though it be but for a few moments. Here I pause, O 
my God! and solicit this favour—If it be thy will that 
some of my latter days should be sad and gloomy, let 
me not murmur at it, nor lose my courage; but merci- 
fully grant, that my soul may be now and then revived 
with some rays of joy, and that I may have a distant 
view of a happy futurity. On this subject I only pre- 
sume to ask some moments of ease and comfort, which 
may enable me to support, with courage, the cloudy 
days of adversity. How uncertain is the serenity of 
the sky in winter! How_little can we depend on the 
beneficent rays of the sun! It appears now with mild 
majesty ; but it will soon be obscured by clouds; and, 
before noon, the splendor and beauty with which it has 
enlivened-the earth, will all disappear. Such is also the 
uncertainty of every scene through life. We can ne- 
ver promise ourselves lasting or uninterrupted happi- 
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ness. This consideration ought to make us wise and 

prudent in the days of prosperity, and moderate our 

love of earthly enjoyments. Every thing is liable to 

change. Virtue only is unchangeable. That alone can 

enable us to support the vicissitudes and distresses of» 
this world, and give us fortitude to bear adversity or 

prosperity, till it lead us to those blessed regions where 

we shall be perfectly happy, without a shadow ‘of va- 

riation. . 


FEBRUA RY IX. 
Earthquakes. 


Tue globe which we inhabit is liable to be affected by 
two kinds of shocks; one of which is occasioned by the 
action of subterraneous fires, and the explosion of vol- 
canoes. These commotions are only felt at small dis- 
tances, and only when the volcanoes work, just before 
a complete eruption. As soon as the matter which 
forms the subterraneous fires begins to ferment and 
blaze, the fire makes an effort on all sides; and, if it 
does not find a natural vent, it raises the earth, and 
forms itself a passage by violent disruption. But earth- 
quakes of this kind only extend for the space of a few 
miles: they shake the earth like the explosion of a ma- 
gazine of powder ; which produces a shock, and a sen- 
sible commotion, at several miles’ distance. But there 
is another sort of earthquake, very different in the ef- 
fect, and perhaps in the cause also: I mean those ter- 
rible shocks which are felt at great distances, and which 
shake a long tract of ground, without producing any 
new volcano. There are instances of earthquakes which 
have been felt at the same time, in England, France, 
and Germany. These extend much more in length 
than in breadth. They shake a chain or zone of land, 
with more or less violence, in different parts; and are 
generally attended with a hollow noise, like a heavy 
carriage running very rapidly. The following observa- 
tions may explain the causes of this sort of earthquake : 
—All inflammable matter, capable of explosion, pro- 
duces, like gunpowder, a great quantity of air. This 
air produced by fire is so rarefied, that it must cause 
very violent effects, when it has long been shut up and 
compressed in the bowels of the earth. Suppose then, 
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that, at a very considerable depth, such as one or two 
hundred fathoms, there should be sulphureous matter, 
which should take fire by means of. the air: it must of 
coursé*seek a vent, and, if it find none, it will neces- 
sarily occasion the most violent shocks, It is impossi- 
ble to express how fatally dreadful earthquakes of this 
kind are. Of all the desolations, of all the catastrophes 
upon earth, there are none so formidable, so destruc- 
tive, and which so completely baffle all human foresight 
and prudence.- When rivers overflow their banks, 
swallow up provinces, and sweep away whole villages, 
there is still some resource: men may retire to the tops 
of their houses, flee to the summits of the mountains, 
or oppose dikes to the fury of the floods: but in earth- 
quakes such expedients would be impossible or unavail- 
ing. There is scarcely any other kind of danger but 
may be eluded. Lightning, even in its most terrific ef- 
fects, has never consumed whole towns and provinces ; 
and though the pestilence may nearly depopulate, it 
never destroys entire cities: but the calamity under 
consideration extends with irresistible power over a 
whole country, and swallows up kingdoms and nations, 
without leaving a single vestige of their former existence! 
Almighty God! who can stand before thee when thy 
power is displayed, or who can resist thee when thou 
arisest to judge the nations? The earth trembles be- 
fore thee, and is shaken! The foundations of the 
mountains are troubled, and quake, when thy anger is 
kindled; the mountains tremble, and the hills disappear. 
The earth quakes at thy presence ; the habitable earth, 
I say, and all who inhabit it. Thy anger spreads like 
fire, and the rocks are split asunder before thee. Who 
would not fear thee, O Ruler of the earth! Yes, Lord, 
we acknowledge and adore thy sovereign majesty. Thy 
judgments are incomprehensible; but, at the same 
time, thou art good and merciful in all thy dispensations. 
O my soul! endeavour to learn this important truth 
~whenever the Lord displays his judgments upon 
earth; when he consumes whole countries in the height 
of his anger ; even then his ways are ways of wisdom 
and goodness. Can we imagine, that it is to destroy us 
that he ordains these terrific shocks? Can we think 
that the Most High has occasion to make use of the 
elements and of all the strength of nature, to reduce us 
VOL. I. : 
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to dust, when a single blast might effect that purpose? _ 


Let us rather acknowledge more sublime designs in 
these alarming catastrophes, and recollect that, in the 
Creator’s plan, even earthquakes may condace “to the 
general welfare or preservation of nature. And sup- 
posing that some villages, towns, and provinces be buried 
under their ruins; supposing that many thousands of 
creatures be destroyed ; what are ten thousand provin- 
ces, what are a hundred thousand creatures, in com- 
parison of those innumerable beings who inhabit the 
universe? Let us rest assured that every thing fright- 
ful or terrific in nature, all apparent evil, and all the 
imperfections of the world, are really necessary for the 
preservation of the whole, and for the manifestation of 
the glory of God. 

Great and Almighty Being! I will adore and bless 
thy name, even when thou sendest plagues, and scat- 
terest terror and desolation on the earth. 1 will do 
more: I will rest with sure confidence upon thy pater- 
nal care. Though the mountains should fall and be in- 
gulfed in the sea, and the world itself be destroyed ; 
thou shalt still be my supporter, my refuge, and my un- 
failing friend. Let me only possess a clear conscience, 
and then I shall find nothing terrible in nature, though 
all should be convulsed and shaken around me. Though 
the earth should heave and open under my feet, and 
the whole world be crushed, i shall say, with pious 
confidence, Jehovah is my rock and my defence, and 
his powerful hand will ever support me. 


FEBRUARY X. 


The Order established by God relative to the Life and 
Death of Man. : 


Gop observes the most exact and wonderful order in 
regard to our life and death: both of which depend ‘so 
little upon blind chance, that, on the contrary, they are 
regulated and measured in the wisest manner. If we 
make our calculation upon a certain period of years, 
we shall find the number of those who die at every age 
to be nearly proportionable. Out of thirty-five or 
thirty-six living persons, it is computed that one only 
dies each year: but the proportion of births is some- 
shat greater ; so that if ten-die, we may always reckon 
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there are twelve born. Besides this, the Divine wisdom 
is particularly manifested relative to the different ages: 
of those who are taken out of time into eternity. In 
the first years, out of three or four infants, one gene- 
rally dies. At five years old, one out of twenty-five ; 
at seven, one out of fifty; at ten, one out of a hundred; 
at fourteen and fifteen, one out of two hundred. The 
twentieth year is nearly equal to the fifteenth; but af- 
ter the twenty-fifth, the mortality becomes greater ; so 
that at thirty years of age, one person ordinarily dies 
out of sixty; at thirty-five, one out of fifty, &c. In 
how strong a light does God manifest, on this occasion, 
his wisdom and goodness, by sparing younger people 
the most! And in what admirable proportion he takes 
them out of the world! Amongst a thousand who die, 
there is every where a nearly equal number of people 
of twenty, fifty, sixty, and eighty years of age. It is 
trae, that particular modes of life, vices, wars, and epi- 
demical diso:ders, may carry off more in some years 
than others: but even in these cases, Providence has 
taken care to set bounds to mortality in the following 
years, so that the loss sustained may be amply repair- 
ed. Let us add to this, that every season of the year 
is not equally dangerous to mankind. Spring carries 
off the greatest number: and the beautiful month of 
May, in which all nature seems to revive, is more de- 
structive than March or April. But ‘as soon as the 
heats increase with the month of June, disorders sensi- 
bly diminish. Summer and autumn are more favours 
able to health than winter. 

Let us here admire the providence and tender care 
of that Almighty Being who has numbered the days of 
all his creatures, from the greatest potentate, to the 
poorest mendicant and the weakest infant af the breast. 
Convinced that the periods of our birth and dissolution 
have been exactly determined by the Creator, we 
should cherisha spirit of tranquillity, and learn to con- 
quer our innate fear of death. God has indisputably 
determined the bounds of our life in the most advanta- 
geous manner ; and if we enjoy the comfortable assu- 
rance of having found grace through Jesus Christ, we 
may be certain that our removal from the world will not 
take place till we attain the degree of piety designed 
for us, and become ripe tor eternity. , Seduced by self- 
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love, we often imagine, at the approach of death, that 
God acts with great severity, in calling us so soon out 
of this world; but let us be persuaded, that, however 
premature our death may appear, it happens at the 

roperest time, both for ourselves and the rest of man- 
find. Let us not suppose, however, that the wise or- 
dination of God relative to life and death, authorizes us 
to consider any particular number of years our own.— 
It is true, that fewer people die at fifteen than at three 
years old: but if, in a place where the population is not 
great, five young people die annually, how can we be 
sure that we shall not be of the number ? or, if we pass 
our fifteenth year, that we shall not be carried off the 
next? Ought it not rather to animate us to accomplish 
the work appointed us, in the years we are likely to 
live; since it is altogether uncertain whether those 
wherein the mortality is generally greater, should not 
be fatal to us?) Let us not be mad enough to flatter 
ourselves with the expectation of along life: death 
makes its greatest ravages in the years of our greatest 
strength; that is to say, between forty and sixty-five 
years of age: and it is when we think we have formed 
the wisest plans for living long and happily, that the 
king of terrors appears suddenly in the midst of our 
hopes and projects. How wise, therefore, would it be 
to prepare betimes for that stroke which may every day 
surprise us! ' God, in his wisdom, has ordained that 
about thirty thousand persons should pay the debt of 
nature every day, and how probable is it that some of 
us may be included in this number! How important, 
then, is it that we should daily meditate upon death, 
and make suitable preparations for its reception. Let 
this be our chief employment, that, whenever we are 
summoned hence, we may be found watchful; and ma 
be enabled, even in our last moments, to bless our God 
and Redeemer. 


FEBRUARY XI. 
Reflections on Ice. 


Water, when condensed by cold, insensibly loses its 
fluidity, and changes by degrees, as the cold increases, 
into a solid body, called zce. This change, which at 
the present season happens every day, deserves ta be 
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examined closely: at least, it may be amusing and in- 
structive to contemplate some of the phenomena dis™ 
covered in frozen water. 
Ice is a lighter body than water; for when frozen 
water is put into a temperate heat, so that it loosens 
from the sides of the vessel, the ice always swims at the 
top; whereas, if it were heavier, it must necessarily 
sink to the bottom. What makes it lighter, is the in- 
crease of its size; for though it becomes at first more 
compact by cold, it dilates considerably on being trans- 
formed into ice. This dilatation forms with so much 
violence, that it is capable of bursting a copper globe. 
of such a thickness as would require a force of 28,000. 
_pounds to produce a similar effect. When the ice first 
forms itself into a crust on the surface of water, it is 
completely transparent; but as it thickens it becomes 
opaque. This opacity results from the numerous bub- 
bles of air, which are included in the ice, and occasion 
amore frequent refraction of the rays of light. Ice 
continually exhales many vapours, even in the severest 
cold. It has been found, by repeated experiments, . 
that, in the sharpest air, four pounds of ice lose, by e- 
vaporation, a whole pound of their weight in eighteen 
days: and that a piece weighing four ounces, becomes - 
four grains lighter in the space of twenty-four hours.-. 
Ice generally begins at the top of the water. It is an- 
error to imagine that it forms first at the bottom, and 
afterwards rises to the top: for the cold, by which it; 
‘is formed, proceeding from the atmosphere, cannot: 
take effect at the bottom of the water, without having. 
previously frozen ail the upper part of it. 
The manner in which ice is formed is equally remark-- 
able. When it freezes slowly, we perceive a multitude. 
_ of small threads come from the sides, . within the glass, 
and take different directions, making all sorts of angles; 
and, uniting again, they form, at the top of the water, 
a pellicle of very thin ice. To these first threads others 
succeed, which multiply, and enlarge into the form of 
flakes; which, still increasing in size and number, unite 
with the first coat. By degrees, as the ice thickens, a 
multitude of bubbles appear ; and the colder it grows, 
the larger these bubbles become: whence it happens, 
that the transparency of the ice diminishes, particularly 
towards the middle; and then it 5ogins to dilate violent- - 
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ly and swell into a greater size. When the cold is very 
sharp, and it freezes hard, there forms, on the surface 
of.the water, a thin membrane, which, quitting the sides 
of the glass, extends towards the middle: under this 
membrane others appear in triangular shapes, the basis 
of which is at the sides of the glass, while the sharpest 
angles go towards the centre. It is thus that the crust 


of ice thickens,- becomes opaque by the bubbles of air. 


it contains, and, by dilating, becomes lighter and 
lighter. 

Paving reflected on these phenomena, is it not natu- 
ral to say to one’s self, What order, what harmony, 
reigns even in the minutest works of nature! With 
what weight and measure is every thing regulated, ac-~ 
cording to the times and seasons! How does each 


constituent part of nature concur to fulfil the designs. 


of God! How great therefore will our admiration be, 
when we obtain a more perfect and distinct knowledge 
of all his wise purposes and designs ! 


FEBRUARY XII. 
The Spherical Form of the Earth. 


PsoPLE generally suppose the earth to be an even 
plain, a round flat surface: but, if that were the case, 
the exterior limits of this surface would be easily found; 
and, in approaching any place, it-would be impossible 
to see the tops of towers and mountains before the low- 
er parts of them. The earth, then, must be a globe. 
But it is not exactly and strictly spherical, for it is a 
little raised under the line, and flattened towards the 
poles, so as nearly to- resemble an erange. But that 
deviation from a circular form is very inconsiderable— 
at the most only fifty English miles; which is scarcely 
perceptible in a globe whose circumference is 25,020 
miles, and its diameter 7964. There will be no doubt 
of the form of the earth being nearly spherical, if we 
consider, that in the eclipses of the moon, the shadow 
which the earth casts on that planet is always round. 
Besides, if the earth were not round, how could navi- 
gators have sailed round it; or how could the stars rise 
and set sooner in the eastern than m the western 
countries ? 


Here again we recognize the wisdom of the Creator, | 
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by whom the earth is so admirably adapted for the 
benefit and convenience of its inhabitants. By the 
spherical form of our globe, the blessings of light and 
heat, so necessary for the preservation of animated 
nature, are equally and uniformly diffused; the due 
return of day and night is ensured; the requisite suc- 
cession of heat and cold, moisture and dryness, is ren- 
dered constant and regular; water is equally distribut- 
ed; and the salutary influence of the winds is universal- 
ly experienced. We should be deprived of all these ad- 
vantages, if our earth had any other form. Some coun- - 
tries would resemble a paradise, others a chaos; one 
part would be overwhelmed by water, the other burnt 
up with the heat of the sun. Certain countries would 
be exposed to furious tempests, which would destroy e- 
very thing, while the inhabitants of others would be 
stifled from want of air, the current of which would be 
nearly stopped. One part of the earth would enjoy the 
benign influence of the sun, while the other would be 
frozen with cold. 

What pride and ignorance should we discover, if we 
did not acknowledge, in this, the hand of an almighty 
and benevolent Creator! Should we deserve to inhabit a 
world where all is so wisely ordained, if, like the brutes, 
we were insensible to this admirable plan, and to the 
numberless blessings which accrue from it? O God, 
our Creator, let us never be guilty of such base ingra- 
titude ; but, on the contrary, impress our minds with 
becoming sentiments of reverence and admiration, while 
we bow before thee and adore thy wisdom! Our weak-. 
ness permits us to go no further. O! how should we 
desire to celebrate thy works with the fervor of the ce- 
lestial choir, and to contemplate, with an_ enlightened 
eye, thy sublime designs! Even now thou condescend- 
est to accept the feeble efforts we make to glorify thy 
name ; and, notwithstanding their imperfections, thou 
knowest our praises to be sincere. With what holy 
transport, therefore, should we meditate on that state of 
bliss, in which a single moment, will illumine us more 
than a century on earth! O God! how long shall it 
be ere we arrive at those blissful regions, where we 

_ -shall become more intimately acquainted with thy works, 
_and sing thy praises, with saints and angels, throughout. . 
eternity ? 
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FEBRUARY XIII. 
On the short Duration of Snow. 


WE see the instability of snow, and how suddenly the 
heat of the sun, mild and damp air, or heavy rains, 
cause it to disappear. Every thing around us changes 
its appearance in a few hours; and there scarcely re- 
mains the least trace of that snow which so recently 
covered the streets, villages, and fields. 

Is not this sudden revolution calculated to make us 
reflect on the uncertainty and vanity of all earthly 
goods? Certainly it is not without design that nature 
presents us with such emblems of the frailty of sublu- 
nary cbjects. Each season of the year, and every con- 
sequent variation, asserts, with a strong and persuasive. 
voice, that ‘all is vanity.” And we have only to look 
around us in order to be convinced that all things be- 
Jow the skies are frail and perishable. How soon are 
we deprived of the pleasures of sense! and how fre- 
quently do they disappear when we have scarcely be- 
gun to taste their imaginary sweets! The rising sun 
beholds us cheerful and contented; but it frequently 
happens, before his departing beams have tinged the 
western clouds with gold and purple, that we are oyer- 
whelmed with sorrow and distress. 

How often, in the course of our lives, have we expe- 
rienced the mutability and uncertainty of terrestrial en- 
joyments! Riches, on which we set so high a value, 
frequently make to themselves wings, and, with an 
eagle’s rapid flight, abandon the unfortunate being 
who flattered himself with the firm expectation of re- 
taining them in peaceable and uninterrupted possession. 
The transition from the most splendid opulence to want 
and misery, is often as sudden as the appearance of a 
thaw after the most intense frost x and daily experience 
demonstrates that health and lite themselves are equal- 
ly transitory with all other sublunary blessings. 

These reflections, however, too seldom occur while 
we are in possession of earthly prosperity. We resem- 
ble those persons who, in a fine winter morning, yen- 
ture to set out on a journey, without considering the: 
sudden changes of weather so likely to happen at this 
season. When fortune smiles upon us, and. joy and’ 
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pleasure surround our habitation, we think we have no- 
thing to fear; and do not consider how suddenly the 
happiest situation may be changed into misery. And, 
supposing we have not hitherto had an opportunity of 
proving this by sad experience, it is certain, at least, 
that a time will come when we shall be convinced, by 
ourselves, of the nothingness and frailty of all terres- 
trial things. To those who are at present in the spring 
or summer of life, winter will soon come; and they will 
then feel how transient those enjoyments are on which 
they have depended with so much confidence; they 
will learn that ail earthly pleasures are like snow, which 
dazzles the eye indeed, but soon dissolves and is no 
more. 

The instability of the snow may also afford another 
important reflection, by reminding us of our extreme 
weakness. Of how little avail would be the utmost ef- 
forts of human strength and industry to clear the earth 
from snow and ice! Yet God effects this change with 
infinite ease: he commands a southern gale to blow, 
and a thaw immediately takes place. Now has not this 
God, who does such great things in nature, the same 
power in the world of spirits, and in the ordering of 
our destiny? He has but te epeak the word and our 
troubles cease. 


FEBRUARY XIV. 
A short History of the Creation. 


THERE was a time when our earth and the celestial 
globes had no existence ; but all was a shapeless and 
confused mass, commonly called a chaos. On the first 
day of the creation, God gave motion to this mass, and 
separated the fiery and luminous parts. These particles, 
separated from other matter, became united, without, 
however, yet forming particular bodies. God called 
the light day, and the darkness night. Hitherto the 
fluid and solid bodies remained mixed together. But 
now God separated them; collected the waters from 
our atmosphere; and raised vapours from the earth, 
which, gradually condensing, became clouds, and form- 
ed that lower firmament which we call sky. These were 
the works of the second day. 

As the water still covered the face of the earth, God 
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destined the third day for their separation. Accord- 
ingly, they were collected in different reservoirs, whilst 
the dry Jand exhibited a picturesque display of moun- - 
tains, valleys, fields, and forests. Each tree, at this 
time, also bore its peculiar fruit; and the numerous 
vegetables which adorn the landscape contained the 
seeds necessary for their future propagation. 

On the fourth day God formed, from that mass of 
light which he had separated from the darkness, lumi- 
nous bodies, to distinguish day from night, and to re- 
gulate the seasons of the year. Then first appeared 
the sun, whose benignant heat warms and fertilizes the 
earth, and whose rays enlighten us during the day. 
The moon appears to have been formed out of the dark 
matter of the chaos. 

Hitherto God had produced nothing but inanimate 
creatures upon the earth: but the fifth day was occu- 
pied in giving existence to a part of the animals. The 
waters were, accordingly, replenished with fish of va- 
rious kinds and sizes, possessing bodies analogous to 
the element in which they were to live; and the air 
was peopled with all kinds of fowls, which received an. 
instinet to perpetuate their respective species. No- 
thing now remained but to cover the earth also with 
living creatures; and these God created on the sixth 
day ; forming out of the earth a multitude of wild and 
domestic animals, to serve as well for tillage, as for the 
food and support of man. Finally, he produced an in- 
finite multitude of insects and reptiles: and all these a- 
nimals, when created, were in a state of complete per- 
fection. Every thing being thus prepared, the time 
was come for introducing man into the world, who was 
to be the lord of all these creatures. God then created 
the first man; and, as he belonged both to the intellec- 
tual and corporeal world, he gaye him not only a body 
formed out of the earth, but also a reasonable soul: af; 
ter which he formed a woman out of one of his ribs, 
and presented her to him as his companion. These 
two beings, by which God terminated his works of the 
creation, were the most admirable master-pieces of his 
power and wisdom. 

Is it possible to reflect on this history without being 
struck with admiration and astonishment at the infinite 
power and wisdom manifested in the works of the crea- 
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tion? On whatever side we cast our eyes, we discover 
the Lord God Almighty, to whose immense power no- 
thing is comparable. The heavens declare his glory, 


and the firmament showeth his handy work. All the 
creatures are so many proofs of his adorable perfec- 


tions, and, in some sense or other, seem to bear his i- 
mage and impression. It is only by considering crea- 
tures in this point of view, and drawing this use from 
the contemplation of them, that we become worthy to 
inhabit this immense universe. And how can-we pos- 
sibly acknowledge the greatness and glory of God, in 
the works of creation, without being penetrated 
with the most lively sentiments of veneration, love, gra- 
titude, and perfect confidence? These are objects wor- 
thy of the most profound respect, and warmest affec- 
tion. God is the fertile source of all that is beautiful 
and delightful in nature. It is the Lord who is alone 
worthy of homage, praise, and adoration. This is the 
employment for which we were created, and to which 
the whole creation invites us. If we obey our Creator, 
if we endeavour. to conform ourselves to the rules of 
wisdom and order that he has followed in the formation 
and arrangement of the universe, it will be the best 
manner of praising him; and if, full of filial confidence, 
we trust without fear in his tender mercies, it is the 
highest mark of respect and veneration he requires of 
us. 


FEBRUARY XV. 
Bodily Advantages which the Beasts have over Man. 


In carefully examining the bodies of beasts, we disco- 
ver various advantages which they have over mankind. 
In the first place, their bodies are incontestably more 
solid, strong, and durable. Most of them are able, as 
soon as they come into the world, to use their limbs, to 
seek their food, and to act contormably to the instinct 
given them by the Creator. The cruel disorders which 
so often embitter the existence, and destroy the consti- 


_ tutions of the human race, are unknown to them: and 


the instinct, sagacity, and address which they exhibit 
in their motions, and in the use of their senses, are tru- 
ly wonderful to the sons of men. How delicate is their 
smell! How subtle and piercing their sight! What a- 
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 gility and swiftness in their motions, whether they fly 
orrun! If we also consider the wonderful organiza- 
tion, the admirable make, the noble and majestic form 
of some animals, it will be found, that, in regard to the 
body, we have few prerogatives over them, and that 
they have even many advantages over us. There ate 
some people who complain of the lot of man, and who 
are discontented, because God has not given him the 
swiftness of birds, the strength of the horse, the dis- 
tinguishing smell of the dog, the piercing sight of the 
eagle, and the fleetness of the stag. Such complaints, 
however, merely result from ignorance and stupidity : 
for all who are enabled to appreciate thé possession of 
a rational soul, must be fully convinced of the immense 
advantages we have over the brute creation, notwith- 
standing their surprising agility and address. Why has 
the Creator given them certain prerogatives peculiar to 
their bodies? why has he endowed them with such great 
strength, senses so exquisite, so much lightness and ad- 
dress in their motions? why has he impressed upon them: 
such wonderful instinct, and so much sagacity for ob- 
taining their food? It could only be to make them in 
some measure amends for the want of reason, and other 
faculties of the human mind, with which we are bless- 
ed. By the use of our understanding, we can preserve 
ourselves from many maladies, and guard against many 
dangers. We may, by observing rules, or having re- 
course to medicine, cure our disorders and infirmities, 
or, at least, relieve them. Our intellectual faculties 
enable us to procure and enjoy a thousand conyenien- 
ces; and a social intercourse with our fellow-mortals is 
equally conducive to our welfare and happiness. Brutes 
are deprived of all these advantages, by not having re- 
ceived the inestimable gift of reason: and their situa- 
tion might probably have been miserable, had not the 
Creator ordained something to compensate to them for 
the want of understanding. On this account he has, in 
some respects, been more liberal towards them than to- 
wards us in the distribution of corporeal advantages. 
In addition to a construction, form, and senses adapted 
to their wants, he has given them a variety of instincts, 
industry, and an admirable sagacity, by which they can 
distinguish -betwéen noxious and salutary food, procure 
their own nourishment, and provide for their various 
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necessities :—advantages which we have not in ane- 
qual degree, and without which we should remain per- 
fectly satisfied, while recollecting that we have receiv- 
ed privileges of incomparably greater value. 

Here we ought again to admire the paternal care of 
a gracious Providence towards men. It is for us, that 
God has formed the brutes with such wonderful art: it 
is in order to be of more essential service to us, that 
they are endowed with so much strength, agility, and 
industry; with bodies so robust, and senses so exqui- 
site. We should soon be liable to all sorts of inconve- 
niences ; we should be deprived of a number of great 
advantages, in regard to our support and our occupa- 
tions ; if the animals, whose daily service is so neces- 
sary to us, had fewer bodily perfections. Let us con- 
sider, also, that the advantages which the brutes enjoy 
are limited to the present world; whereas we are crea- 
ted for a better; where our bodies, raised to the high- 
est degree of glory and perfection, will be freed from 
all the defects and all the wants they are subject te 
upon earth. 


FEBRUARY XVI. 
‘ The Moon. 


THE moon, next to the sun, is, of all the celestial bo- 
dies, that which has the most salutary influence upon 
our globe; and, if it were not in itself an object wor- 
thy our attention, it would become so at least by the 
great advantages we derive from it. Even with the 
naked eye, and without a telescope, we can discover 
several phenomena in the moon. It is a round opaque 
body, which borrows its light from the sun, and is ap- 
parent to every part of the earth in twenty-four hours 
(as the earth moves round its axis), and completes its 
own revolution in about twenty-nine days and a half. 
But what the naked eye may observe in the moon, is 
not to be compared to what we discover by the assist- 
ance of telescopes and calculations. How much are 
we obliged to those enlightened men, who, to extend 
our knowledge, and to render the glory of our Creator 
more manifest to the eyes of mankind, have made in- 
quiries and discoveries which enable us to form the 
highest notions of the celestial bodies! By means of 
VOL. I. 
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their laborious observations, we know that the moon, 
which appears so small to the naked eye, is, however, 
a body of considerable magnitude, with relation to the 
earth. Its diameter is two thousand one hundred and 
eighty miles; its proportional size as one is ‘to forty- 
eight ; and, though the moon is nearer to us than any 
other planet, it is two hundred and forty thousand miles 
distant from this earth. There are several spots in the 
moon visible to the naked eye. Some of these are pale 
and dark ; others are more or less luminous, according 
to the light they reflect. The bright spots are proba- 
bly high mountains, which reflect the light of dic sun 
from their lofty summits; and the dark spots are either 
deep valleys, or fluid transparent bodies, such as seas, 
which, conformably to their nature, absorb a great deal 
of light, and reflect very little back. 

These discoveries, to which no solid objection can be 
made, prove that the moon is not so inconsiderable a 
body as ignorant people imagine. The size, the dis- 
tance, and all that we know of it, gives us, on the con- 
trary, a new proof of the unlimited power and wisdom 
of our Creator. But can this vast planet be merely de- 
signed to illumine our globe during the night? This 
body which, in many respects, resembles our earth, and 
seems calculated for the same ends, can it be created 
merely to produce the ebbing and flowing of the sea, 
and some other advantages which we derive from it ? 
1s it probable that a surface of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles should be entirely destitute of liv- 
ing creatures. Would it not be inconsistent with the 
Divine wisdom and goodness to leave such an immense 
space empty and desert? Let us rather believe that 
God has established his empire in the moon, as well as 
among us. Without doubt, there are innumerable 
creatures upon it, who adore with us the same Lord 
and Father ; who are, like us, the objects of his provi- 
dential care; and for whose happiness God provides 
with the same goodness as he does for-ours. But as 
our knowledge in this respect is still very imperfect, 
let us confine ourselves to the advantages which accrue 
to us from the moon. The tender mercy of Providence 
towards man manifests itself very sensibly in this case. 
He placed the moon so near us, that she alone might 
“shed more light upon our earth, than all the fixed stars 
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together: and by this means he has not only afforded 
us an agreeable object, but a thousand conveniences 
and advantages; since, by .moon-light, we can under- 
take journeys wherever occasion calls us, prolong our 
work, and dispatch much business even during the 
night. Besides, in what disorder and confusion should 
we be, in regard to the division of time, were it not for 
the regularity with which the changes of the moon suc- 
ceed each other. It is true, that the calculations of a- 
stronomers save us the trouble, on that account, of ob- 
serving the variations of that planet. But all the use of 
almanacks is owing to the observations made on the 
course of the moon. 

Almighty God! I desire to adore thy wisdom and 
goodness in the light of the moon as in that of the sun. 
~The more seriously 1 contemplate thy works in the fir- 
mament, the more is my soul impressed with exalted i- 
deas of thy grandeur and thy glory, QO! that, soaring 
above all terrestrial objects, [ may be enabled to raise 
the eyes of my understanding to thee, who hast created 
all these globes, and arranged them for the benefit of 
man. When I behold the moon and the stars illumi- 
nating the long nights of winter, may 1 muse upon the 
immense extent of thy empire, and, in the spirit of un- 
' feigned devotion, aspire to those blissful regions, where 
I hope hereafter to contemplate the wonders of thy 
power, and the glories of thy grace. 


FEBRUARY XVII. 
The Rain waters and fertilizes the Earth. 


Tue fertility of the earth depends chiefly on the mois- 

ture it receives from rain and other aqueous vapours. - 
lf the watering of the fields were left to human indus- 

try, it would be an endless troubie; and, noiwithstand- 

ing every effort, drought and famine would soon destroy 

us. In vain would mankind use all their power: it would 
‘not be sufficient to water what they had sown and plant- 

ed. They might drain the pumps and the rivers, with- 

out giving water enough to the vegetables to keep them 

from withering and dying. How necessary, therefore, 

was it, that the vapours should be collected into clouds, 

as in reservoirs, and faJl afterwards, by the assistance - 
of the winds, upon the earth, to refresh the trees and 
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plants! Every shower of rain enriches the earth, which . 
would otherwise have a sad and languishing appearance. 

The treasures which its surface so liberally bestows up- 

on us, are infinitely more valuable than all the metals 

and precious stones contained in its bowels. Society 

might subsist very well without gold or silver, but not 

without corn, vegetables, and pasture. 

Let us here reflect on the inexpressible blessings which 
rain produces on our’globe. A seasonable shower re- 
news the face of the earth, and has much more effect 
than the dew, which, in the night-time, moistens the 
grass and the Jeaves. The furrowed fields drink with 
avidity the beneficent rains poured upon them. The 
principles of fertility unfold themselves in the seeds, 
and second the labour of man. The husbandman 
ploughs, sows, and plants; and God gives the increase. 
Men do what is in their power; and, whatever is be- 
yond their ability, the Lord himself performs. In win- 
ter he covers the seeds as with a garment; in summer 
he warms and refreshes them by the rays of the sun, 
and by timely showers. He crowns the year with his 
goodness, and grants his blessings so successively, that 
mankind are not merely nourished, but their hearts are 
filled with joy and gladness. Nor is the Divine bless- 
ing confined to cultivated lands: it extends alse to the 
fields and pastures of the desert. Even those countries 
which are forsaken by man, and from which our fellow- 
creatures derive no direct advantage, are objects of pro- 
vidential care. And such is the goodness of God, that 
the hills and valleys rejoice together, and are adorned 
with smiling verdure: the showers do not fall upon 
them without effect; for, if they do not produce fruit 

for our support, they are, at least, immense reservoirs 
- of water for our earth; and they produce a great varie- 
ty of wholesome plants and simples conducive to the 
health of man, and serviceable as food for animals. 

Let us never forget the provident goodness of our 
heavenly Father. How often, in this month particular- 
ly, is the earth watered with rain; but how seldom do 
we reflect as we ought upon this blessing! Let us learn 
to reflect on its real value, and consider how gloomy, 
barren, and desert, all nature would be, if the sky were 
to us like brass, and the earth as iron: all the plants 
and trees would perish; every living creature would 
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- faint; the rivers would be dried up; and we should in- 


hale death from the surrounding atmosphere. As often 
as the showers water the earth, we receive fresh proofs 
of Divine favor: yet when the winter rains are heavy 
and of long duration, we are apt to complain and mur- 
mur, and sometimes presume to arraign the government 
of the Most High! Rather let us bless and admire the 
goodness of Him by whose command the seasons are 
renewed, and follow each other in regular succession : 
who, for our sakes, causes the rain to fertilize the earth; 
who opens his liberal hand to do good to our needy 
race ; and whose blessings fill our land with happiness 
and plenty. Let us adore the beneficent Creator, and ~ 
sing, to his honor, hymas of praise and thanksgiving. 
What has he not already done for us !—and what may 
we not still expect from his goodness! 


FEBRUARY XVIII. 
_Emblems of Death presented to our Nolice in Winter. 


WE continually require warnings to induce us to me- 
ditate upon the end of our days. We are naturally in- 
clined to avert our eyes from the prospect of approach- 
ing dissolution; and, if it were otherwise, the avoca- 
tions and pleasures of life scarcely allow time for such 
reflections as this important subject demands. It is, 
however, necessary, for our repose and safety, that we 
should think frequently of this great event, in order to 
lessen our fears of it. Let us, therefore, take advan- 
tage of the present season for that purpose, and consi- 
der, as emblems of death, some of the objects which 
are daily presented to our view. Nature is now depriv- 
ed of the beauty and charms with which it was adorned 
in summer: the fields and gardens, where we walked 
with so much pleasure, aré useless, deserted, and alte- 
gether uninviting; and the days are too short and dis- 
agreeable to make us wish to pass them in the country. 
Is not this a lively image of our state, when arrived at. 
the winter of our days? All the charms we are so vain 
of in the spring or summer of life, disappear; the vex- 
ations, peevishness, and infirmities of age, no lenger 
permit us to enjoy or relish the amusements of youth; 
and few young people find pleasure in our company :- 


_the short and gloomy ay of age are a burden to-us; ; 
-3 
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and, if we are reasonable, our wishes tend towards a 
better life. As the days, at this season, possess so few 
charins, we have no.right to complain of their short- 
ness: and when we contemplate human life as a con- 
tinual struggle with sin and misery, we should bless the 
wisdom which has confined it within such narrow limits. 
The path that leads to heaven is narrow and full of 
thorns: should we not adore our God for making it so 
short? Several: kinds of animals pass the winter in a 
profound sleep, from which they do not awake till they 
feel the mild and enlivening warmth of spring; so will 
our lifeless bodies rest in the grave, till the day of 
judgment shall awaken us from the sleep of death. 

In winter, the night steals upon us unexpectedly, and 
interrupts us in the midst of our occupations. Thus the 
night of death may probably overtake us when we least 
expect it. In the midst of projects for the future; in 
the midst of our grandest designs and most important 
enterprises, death may suddenly surprise us. God grant. 
we may be found occupied in such concerns as may con- 
duce to our eternal felicity! The most melancholy cir- 
cumstance of the winter nights is certainly their length, 
which deprives us so long of the sun; and, perhaps, one 
reason for dreading death, is the thought of lying so 
long in the grave. But, as the winter nights glide im- 
perceptibly away in a sweet sleep, so will death insen- 
sibly pass by, and we shail assuredly arise in the broad 
light of the new creation. These are the edifying and 
_ useful reflections with which winter presents us. Let 
us not be afraid to contemplate these images of mor- 
tality; but rather let us endeavour to profit by them. 


Let the thought of our latter end be familiar to us, in 


every situation of life: then shall we think of death 
without fear: it will be a comfort to-us in affliction, a 
friend and faithful.counsellor in prosperity, and a shield 
against the fiery darts of temptation. 


FEBRUARY XIX. 


Means to procure Fire. 


‘ 


In these Jong winter nights, and during the severe cold 
weather, fire is a blessing, for which we cannot be too 


grateful. How wretched and miserable would our lives . 


be at this season, if God had not given to fire the pro- - 


. 
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_perty of enlightening and warming our houses; and 


if this element were not abundantly diffused through all 
nature! It is contained in sulphur, in animal fat, in 
oil, in bees’ wax, in bitumens, ands all vegetables ; 
although it appear inactive, and its effects are not ex- 
ternally perceptible. But the collision of bodies ‘dis- 
‘covers its presence, and demonstrates that fire must be 
diffused through every part of the atmosphere, as may 
be perceived between the points which come into con- 
tact. By the quick and repeated friction of hard bo- 
dies, such as steel and flint, the fire contained in them 
is put in motion; and the particles which fly out of the 
bodies, and are violently agitated against each other, 
acquire force capable of inflaming any thing. This is 
the common method of obtaining fire for our domestic 
uses. But we are generally content with enjoying the 
continual service this element renders us, in the pre- 
paration of our food, in warming us, and in lighting 
our apartments, without being at the trouble to in- 
quire how fire is produced. If we were more attentive 
to the causes of certain natural phenomena, we should 
every where find traces of infinite goodness and wis- 
dom. Certainly it does not require much reflection to 
discoyer them in this instance. It is with a beneficent 
view that God has spread fire al] around us, and through- 
out all nature, in order to be at hand for every necessa- 
ry purpose, and that it might be enjoyed on all occa- 
sions. This matter assumes every kind of form for our 
use; and, by uniting with many other bodies, it pro- 
cures us the most essential advantages. How happy 
should we be if we only accustomed ourselves to be 
more observant of the benefits we daily receive from 
the liberal hand of God!. But, alas! it is their con- 
stant and daily recurrence which renders us careless 
and indifferent respecting them. ‘These proofs, how- 
ever, which we daily receive of God’s goodness, are 
_ what we can the least dispense with; and, from that 
single circumstance, they merit our particular acknow- 
ledgement, Let us, then, often think of our wise and 
merciful Preserver; and, in enjoying his blessings, e- 
ven those which appeat the most inconsiderable, let us 
accustom ourselves to raise our hearts to him, and to 


- honour him as the source of all good. _ 
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FEBRUARY XX. 

1 

The Equal Distribution of the Seasons. 
: 

. 


Wuen the sun appears remote from us, and the severe 
cold binds and shuts up our fields; there are some coun- 
tries where the inhabitants enjoy all the beauties of 
spring; others, where they are gathering rich harvests; — 
and others, where autumn fills their granaries with de- — 
licious fruit. It is in this manner that Divine wisdom — 
has regulated the change of seasons, and distributed the © 
same favor to all his creatures at different times. His — 
unpartial love extends itself to all the beings he has 
made, without respect to rank, nation, or merit. It is — 
sufficient that they require his blessing, for him to take ! 
pleasure in bestowing it. His beneficent views extend 
over the deserts of Arabia with as much goodness as 
over the smiling countries of Europe; and his govern- 
ment is the same from pole to pole. “| 
But it may be asked, if God distribute the pleasures — 
of this life equally, why are some countries deprived of © 
the pleasures of spring, while we enjoy them in such 
abundance? why are the rays of the sun so partially 
diffused, that in some climates there is darkness, and in 
others light, for whole months together? why are not 
the frozen countries, near the pole, as beautiful and [3 
fertile as. our plains: and valleys? Who art thou, O — 
man, who darest to propose such questions ?. what right i 
hast thou to demand an account of an infinitely wise 
Being, for the manner in which he rules the world ? p 
Vain mortal! learn to be humble, and to acknowledge 
traces of sovereign wisdom in the very things wherein 
thy weak understanding imagined there were defects. 
Perhaps thou supposest Providence has refused, to cer- — 
tain parts of the earth, advantages and happiness which — 
have been lavished with profusion elsewhere. Not so: — 
God has given to each country what was necessary to~ 
the life and welfare of his creatures; all is planned ac- 
cording to the climate in which they live; and Provi- 
dence has every where provided for their preservation — 
and support. The hours of the day vary in different 
parts of the world, according to certain rules; but all 
the zones have nearly the same number. There is — 
scarcely any inhabited country which the sun shines: | 
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more upon than another; all the difference is, that they 
enjoy his presence at different times. With the inha- 
bitants of the torrid zone the days and nights are al- 
ways of equal length; while the neighbouring zones 
possess this equality twice a year. It is true, that the 
sun quits them alternately, and gives summer to one 
side of the earth, while he abandons the other to win- 
ter; but he never fails to return regularly, from one of 
the limits of his annual course to the other ;_and if the 
winter days are shorter than the nights, summer makes 
ample amends in that respect. Even the inhabitants of 
the frigid zone, who are deprived of the light of the sun 
for several months, see it afterwards on their horizon 
several following months; and, though they have some 
hours less of day-light, they are made amends for it by 
long twilights. 

O Lord! the earth is full of thy mercies! Thy good- 
ness is diffused over all the heavens, and extends to the 
very clouds. What country is there, in the whole uni- 
verse, which has not experienced the effect of thy good- 
ness ?, what province, throughout thy immense empire, 
is there, in which there may not be seen traces of thy 
beneficénce? where is the créatiirc, where is the man, 
who, at each season, cannot see and fee! how good thou 
art? | rejoice at living under thy merciful government: 
] rejoice in the numberless blessings which thou scat- 

. terest over all the earth, for the happiness of thy crea- 
tures. How is it possible I should not wish that all my 
fellow-mortals throughout the world, may be as happy, 
as tranquil, and content, as lam? Yes, thou knowest; 
thou O God! who seest my heart, thou knowest that I 
am neither covetous nor selfish enough to behold with 
regret the happiness of others, or to wish their welfare 
inferior to my own! O God of mercy, grant that I may 
become more and more like thee. As thou lovest all 
thy creatures, and as, without respect to persons, thou 
-doest to each all the good it is capable of enjoying, be 
pleased to kindle in my heart the same universal love 
toward my fellow-creatures, that | may do them all the 
good in my power; and, at least, that I may send up 


to thee my ardent prayers for the happiness of all man- 
kind, ‘ 
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FEBRUARY XXI. 
The Utility of our Senses. ° 


I HAVE senses; that is to say, I ama being, who, by 
means of several wonderful organs of my body, can 
procure myself a variety of sensations. By my eyes I 
can acquire the perception of light and colours; by my 
ears, that of different sounds; by my smell and taste, 
that of agreeable or disagreeable emanations, of savours 
and odours, of sweet and bitter, and other similar pro- 
perties of the bodies I make use of: and, lastly, by my 
feeling, I have the perception of heat and cold, hard- 
ness and softness, siccity and moisture, &c. 

How wretched should I be were I deprived of the 
organs of sight, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling! 
If 1 had not sight, how could I escape that multitude of 
dangers which surround me, or form to myself any idea 
of the magnificence of the heavens, the beauty of the . 
country, and all the agreeable objects with which the 
earth is filled? Without the faculty of hearing, how 
could 1 perceive the dangers which threaten me at a 
distance? how could I communicate my thoughts to o- 
thers? or how enjoy the harmony and fascinating 
charms of music? and how, during my juvenile years, — 
could 1 have learnt languages, obtained the talent of 
reading, and many other faculties, which distinguish 
me so advantageously from the brute creation? Had 
I not been furnished with the organs of tasting and 
smelling, how could I have distinguished, in my food, 
what was wholesome or injurious? or how enjoyed the 
aromatic perfumes of spring, and a thousand objects 
which now afford the most pleasing sensations ? Final- 
ly, without the sense of feeling, how could I have dis- 
covered, either when sleeping or awake, what might 
prove injurious to me? or how could I have taken mea- 
sures for my own preservation ? I cannot therefore be 
too thankful, that I can see, hear, feel, and speak. IL 
adore my merciful Creator, and desire to acknowledge 
and celebrate his bounty. My mouth shall glovify hin 
in songs of praise and thanksgiving ; and my ears shall 
be attentive to the universal hymn which all nature 
chats to his honor. O may I never be insensible to 
the value of my senses, nor make an improper use of 
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them! Thou, my Creator, hast given them to me for 


the noblest purposes. How unworthy should I be of 
thy boundless goodness, and of the admirable formation 
of my body, if | only employed my senses in brutal en- 
joyments, without proposing to myself any higher views! 
How wretched should I be, if I only sought my happi- 
ness in sensuality, and preferred it to the more sublime 
gratifications of the mind! for there will come a time, 
when my eyes will no longer be affected by external 
objects ;. when the harmonious sounds of music will no 
longer please my ear; nor the most exquisite dainties, 
or delicious wines, regale my palate. A time will come, 
when my senses will take no pleasure or satisfaction in 
any earthly thing. How wretched should I then be, if 
I knew nothing that could nourish my mind or comfort 
my soul! Divine Spirit, direct and lead me so to make 
use of my senses, that I may never lose sight of the 
great purpose of my existence. In the use of these 
organs may I habituate myself to those occupations in 
which I hope to be employed in the kingdom of heaven. 

At this moment, while I enjoy and acknowledge the 
perfect use of all my senses, it becomes me to reflect 
on those who are either wholiy or partially deprived of 
some of these blessings. O ye blind, ye deaf, ye dumb! 
it is impossible to muse upon your condition without 
sentiments of commiseration for you, and of gratitude 
for my own happiness.» O God! how can I sufficiently 
express my serise of thy goodness, when I compare my 
lot with that of these unhappy people? Pity those, O 
Lord! who are afflicted through the deficiency of their 
organs; compensate their imperfections by other ad- 
vantages ; and enable them, by faith in thy dear Son, 
to anticipate a fulness of joy at thy right hand. 


FEBRUARY XXII. 
Elevation of the Soul to God. 


WueEn I-am enabled to elevate my soul to God, I be- 
_gin to answer the end for which I was placed in this 
world, and enjoy an antepast of that felicity which a- 
‘waits me in the celestial regions. How trifling and 
‘contemptible do the vain amusements of the age ap- 
pear, when my heart accustoms itself to seek its felici- 
ty in the Creator, and how am 1 humbled in my own 
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eyes when I compare my meanness and obscurity with 
the infinite majesty of heaven! How is my natural — 
pride mortified when Iseem:to lose myself inthe ocean — 
of Divine perfections ; and what ardent desires are kin- 
dled in my breast for the arrival of ‘that blessed day 
when I shall be eternally united to the Supreme Being ! 
But am I sufficiently sensible of the inestimable advan- 
tage of reflecting often on God, to induce me to form 
the resolution of doing it as 1 ought? Alas! instead 
of filling my mind with this great and sublime object, I 
too often fix my thoughts on earthly and perishable 
things: instead. of finding delight in meditating on my 
Creator, I take pleasure in nothing but what flatters — 
my senses : instead of admiring that Being in whom is 
centred all that can be conceived lovely, and who alone 
can make me perfectly blessed, I fix my heart on the — 
world, and passionately love those objects which can- — 
not ensure my happiness, and which | cannot long en- 
joy. May my past experience teach me wisdom here- — 
atter! Hitherto I have only loved temporal blessings, — 
and have wholly given up myself to them: I have 
sought my peace and happiness in things even more 
rail and perishable than myself. But, through the 
grace of God, my eyes are now opened—I contemplate — 
a Being, the centre of all perfection, who has made me ~ 
out of nothing, and given-me a soul, whose desires can — 
only be satisfied with infinite blessings. To that Being — 
I consecrate my heart, devoting myself entirely, and 
for ever, to him. In him alone will I hereafter seek © 
my joy and comfort. Those earthly enjoyments, which — 
Ihave hitherto imprudently preferred to heavenly bless- — 
ings, I will exchange for more real and solid advantages. 
I will make use of the first as it is the will of my Crea-_— 
tor; but it shall never be in preference to the will of” 
God: on the contrary, every creature affords me an ~ 
opportunity to raise my thoughts to the Creator, and 
excites me to bless the goodness of him who has given 
to earthly things the power to cheer my soul. If plea-— 
sures, enjoyed only by means of a frail and perishable — 
body, can affect me so sensibly, how superior must be” 
“the delights of a future happy state, disencumbered ~ 
from this earthly tabernacle! What ineffable sensations — 
shall I experience, when my soul, freed from its fetters, 
will be able to contemplate, at liberty, the face of the 
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Lord! If asingle ray of light be so enlivening, what 
will the sun itself be! If, even in this world, God is so 
admirable in his works, what will he be in the mansions 
of eternal glory ! i 

O-how my soul pants to enjoy this felicity in the pre- 
sence of the Almighty! Fly swiftly round ye hours and 
days of: darkness which I must pass below, and let that 
blessed moment appear, when, freed from the burden 
of this gross body, my spirit shall ascend above the 
starry heavens, to obtain a more perfect knowledge of 
my God, and to offer my adorations at the footstool of 
his throne! 


FEBRUARY XXIII. 
Causes of Heat and Cold. 


WueENCE proceeds the transition from excessive heat to 
intense cold? or by what means does nature effect these 
revolutions? The temperature of the atmosphere du- 
ring winter, depends on the situation of the sun: for, 
when our globe in its annual course round that lumina- 
ry, is so placed, that its northern hemisphere is turned 
from it, or that the rays fall obliquely upon those parts, 
and when the sun is but a few hours above our horizon, 
it is nupossible that any considerable degree of warmth 
should be produced. The heat, however, does not de- 
pend entirely on the situation or distance of the sun; 
for, although that luminary passes annually through the 
same constellations, and is not farther from us one year 
than another, the degrees of cold in our winters are 
very different: some winters are as mild as autumn, 
and in others deep seas are frozen, and men and ani- 
mals 'can scarcely protect themselves from the severity 
of the cold. Even in the countries where, most of the 
_ year, the days and nights are of equal length, the power 
of the sun. is too weak to melt the ice on the tops of the 
mountains: the severest’winter reigns at their summit, 
and the hottest summer in the valleys, though the same 
rays fall equally on both places. If the sun were the 
only cause of heat and cold, these phenomena would 
be inexplicable. 

Nature is rich in means ; and a thousand causes, un- 
known to us, may probably second her operations. 
But we know, at least, that the nature of the air and 
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the winds have great influence in regard to the heat 
and cold of a country. Hence it often happens to be 
cold in the longest days of summer, when the atmo- 
sphere is loaded with vapours, and the sky has been 
Jong darkened with clouds, or when the north wind 
blows strongly. Hence also, even in winter, the cold 
is not severe when the southerly winds bring us warm 
air. The soil of a country contributes essentially to 
the temperature of its atmosphere. For instance, in 
Siberia, where the earth abounds with nitre and other 
salts, it is always colder than in countries nearer to the 
pole, and where the rays of the sun fall more oblique- 
ly. It may be added, that the natural and internal 
warmth of the earth cause a considerable variation in 
the temperature of different countries. 

These causes, and, perhaps, many others unknown 
to us, occasion the vicissitudes of heat and cold upon 
the earth. But who can discover all the springs of the 
great machine of the universe, or explain their differ- 
ent effects? Most of the phenomena puzzle and con- 
found us, and we are obliged to confess, that all the sa- 
gacity of the greatest philosophers is incapable of pe- 
netrating into the depths of nature. We see but a part, 
and, undoubtedly, the smallest part, of her operations ; 
and, certainly, it is for very wise reasons, that the Crea- 
tor has concealed from us the causes of so many effects 
which we see in the course of nature, and of providence. 
He designs by this to teach us to look into ourselves. 
Of what utility, indeed, would the most perfect know- 
ledge of nature be to us, if we neglected to rectify, and 
become acquainted with, our own hearts?) We know 
enough of nature to teach us wisdom and contentment ; 
perhaps a more perfect acquaintance with her myste- 
ries might inflate our minds, disturb our repose, and 
cause us to forget our Creator. Let us therefore en- 
deavour to make a good use of the little we know, by 
becoming better, and thus glorifying the Supreme Be- 
ing. If, after all our inquiries and reflections, many 
things still remain concealed, let us draw this natural 
conclusion—that the wisdom of Ged surpasses all our 
conceptions: that it is infinite; and that our under- 
standings are limited. Thus, under a due conviction 
of our weakness and incapacity, we shall feel it our . 
greatest duty to humble ourselves, and adore the most 
high God. 
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FEBRUARY XXIV. 
Singularities in the Kingdom of Minerals. 


Irv would be difficult, if not impossible, for our weak 
and limited understandings to take in at once the whole 
kingdom of nature, and to learn, altogether, the won- 
derful properties of things. We shall more easily ac- 

uire this knowledge by beginning with certain detach- 
ed objects, some particular beauties, and occupying our 
attention, at first, with the most striking phenomena. 
Let us then, at present, reflect on some curiosities a- 
mong minerals, and.we shall discover among them, as 


every where eise, proofs of the infinite wisdom of God. 


Among these there are few more worthy our attention 
than the doadstone. When suspended, it turns itself 
constantly—one end towards the north, and the other 
towards the south; and it is in those, two ends or poles 
that it has the strongest power of attraction. It is also 
remarkable, that it attracts nothing but iron; and that, 
if two loadstones are put together, their opposite poles, 
viz. the southern and northern, attract one another; 
whereas the poles of the same name, viz. the two south- 
ern, or the two northern, invariably repel each other. 
There are properties found in quicksilver equally won- 
derful: it takes every form one wishes to give it; but 
it always ends by reassuming its own natural form. In 
the fire, it rises into vapour; and when shaken a long 
time, it changes into dust: by being dissolved, it be- 
comes a hard and transparent crystal; but. it can al- 
ways be restored to its former state of fluidity. Gold 
is the first and most valuable of metals, not only from 
its scarcity, but on account of its wonderful properties. 
It is the heaviest and most unalterable of all bodies; so 
that it can stand the action of the hottest fire for two 
months together, without sustaining any sensible dimi- 
nution of its weight. Its parts are so fine, that one 
grain of beaten gold can cover fifty square inches, in 


such a manner, that the naked eye, may distinguish, on 


the two surfaces, four millions of particles; and its duc- 


| tility is such, that a single grain may be drawn out in- 


to a thread five hundred feet long. : 
The wonderful form of common salt, brilliant stones, - 
singular figures of earth, ne metals are concealed,» 


- 
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petrified bodies that are often found on high mountains 
some hundred miles from the sea, which is their origi- 
nal source,—and a hundred other singularities in the 
mineral world, seem formed to awaken our curiosity. 

No employment whatever has more charms, is more 
satisfactory, or has more variety in it, than an attentive 
observation of nature. Supposing we were to live ages 
on the earth, and that we were to employ every day, — 
and every hour, in studying only the singularities a- 
mongst minerals; at the end of that time, a thousand 
would remain undiscovered and unexplained, and would, 
more and more, excite our curiosity. But as the dura- 
tion of human life scarcely extends to half a century, 
let us make good use of the little time granted us; and 
let us devote it, as much as our first duties will permit, 
to the contemplation of nature, and thus enjoy the most 
innocent and lasting pleasures of the mind. The satis-. 
faction we shall find in it will increase more and more, 
in proportion as we reflect more attentively on the 
views God has proposed to himself in his works; for 
the wonders of nature are infinitely and admirably more 
sublime, than all the productions of human art. The 
latter do not always promote our welfare, or make us’ 
better, but are often mere objects of fruitless admira- 
tion. But al! the works of nature, and even the most 
singular, tend to the universal good of the world. They 
exist, not only to be seen, but also to be enjoyed; and 
all, without exception, proclaim the goodness, as well 
as the wisdom, of God. 


FEBRUARY XXV. 
Daily Proofs experienced of Divine Providence. 


SHALL we attempt to enumerate all the blessings which — 
the mercy of God has heaped upon us, from the first 
moment of our existence to the present time? As well 
might we expect to count the stars as to reckon the 
blessings we have received, even in a single year. How — 
then can we hope to enumerate those which have des- 
cended upon our heads, in the course, perhaps. of a 
long life? What mercies received during our infancy, ~ 
though now forgotten!—nights passed quietly in a sound 
sleep; food that nourished and strengthened our bodies; — 
and deliverances from many visible and invisible dan-— 
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gers. How often has God provided for our necessities, 
and confounded our incredulity, when we thought it> 
impossible! Nothing has happened to us unnoticed by 
the eye of Heaven. Every day of our lives has aug- - 
mented the sum of God’s mercies; his goodness to- 
ward us is renewed each time that the rising or thé set- 
ting sun illumines our horizon; and who knows how of- 
ten Divine Providence has interfered to shield us from 
dangers of which we had no conception? What shall 
-we then say of the blessings of the Lord, in having re- 
deemed us, through Jesus Christ? and in having given 
us the Gospel, to teach us the way of salvation ? 

What a mercy that we were not born in the dark re- - 
gions of Pagan superstition, but in the glorious light of 
Christianity ; and that the Deity himself continually la- 
bours to sanctify our hearts and to perfect us in love! 
Are not these indisputable proofs of his goodness and 
his tender compassion ? 

Allowing that it is impracticable to calculate the im- 
mensity of blessings which we receive from God during - 
our sublunary existence, let us limit ourselves to a sin- 
gle day, and endeavour to sum up the mercies which e- 
ven that point of time brings with it. Among these 
we must enumerate light, air, food, strength to labour, 
the dwelling we inhabit, the relations on whom our hap- 
piness depends, and the numerous and varied pleasures 
of life. Let us also muse on the blessing of respira- 
tion, ner erreneous!y conceive it a matter of small im- 
portance. We respire, at least, twelve times every mi- 
nute: consequently each minute brings twelve bless- 
ings indispensably necessary forthe preservation of our 
lives. With respiration, also, God graciously preserves 
our understanding, will, and the use of our several mem- 
bers. Physicians compute that there are six thousand 
parts in our bodies, which, of course are supported by 
Divine power; and supposing that each minute the soul) 
performs only thirty operations, what wonders of pre- 
servation burst upon our astonished view! According 
to this computation, we receive, every minute, from 
our Creator, twelve blessings relative to respiration; 
thirty relative to our understanding and: will; and six 
thousand relative to the different parts of our bodies: 
consequently God bestows upon us, each minute, six. 
thousand and forty-two nibsiogt which amount to three ~ 
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hundred and sixty-two thousand five hundred and'twen- 
ty every hour of our lives! 

O may these daily proofs of the providence and good- — 
ness of God make the strongest and most lasting im- 
pressions on our hearts: and this will undoubtedly be. 
the case, if our souls be susceptible of any emotions of 
gratitude. If we have any sense of the greatness of 
God’s mercy and our own unworthiness, it is impossi- 
ble we should not feel the highest gratitude towards the 
Preserver of our lives. But, in order to maintain in our 
hearts a lively remembrance of God’s blessings, let us 
frequently compute them. The more we think of them, . 
the more we shall be disposed to magnify the Lord our 
God, and the more delighted we shall be in celebrat- 
ing his praise. é 


FEBRUARY XXVI. 
Tranquillity of the Night. 


Ir is impossible to reflect without admiration and gra-. 
titude on the tender care of Providence, in securing 
our repose during the absence of the day. At the ap- 
proach of night, a calm and solemm stillness: is diffused, 
over all nature, which announces a suspension of la- 
bour, and invites to the refreshment of sleep. . The 
birds retire to their nests, the flocks lie down in their 
folds, and horses, oxen, and other domesti¢ animals, 
whose activity might disturb us, sleep securely around 
our dwellings, while nature, in behalf of man, suspends 
noise, dazzling light, and all such impressions as, might 
keep the senses in action. But this tranquillity, in the 
night, is not equally agreeable. to every body. Many, 
who, from pain, sickness, and other accidents, pass rest- 
less nights, wish this melancholy silence interrupted, 
Their sufferings and uneasiness seem to inerease, while 
others are asleep around them: they reckon the hours, _ 
and impatiently wish for day, in the hope that society 
will afford them some relief. Many wicked people, al- 
so, who pass the day in continual riot and dissipation, 
find the tranquillity of the night painful and trouble- 
some: it awakens their conscience; and the least noise 
terrifies them. 

I bless thee, O God, for making the repose of night 
so agreeable and refreshing! ‘Lhe health and peace of 
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mind I enjoy, procure me the sweetest sleep. When 
1 have gone through the labours of the day, the ap- 
proach of night makes me adore thy goodness, which. 
has disposed all things so happily to procure me a quiet 
repose. I lie down with tranquillity, while wicked men 
and robbers walk in the dark paths of rapire and injus- 
tice. I enjoy a balmy slumber, while many sick people, 
stretched on a bed of pain and misery, would consider 
the smallest rest as a blessing, and cannot obtain it;— 
while the intemperate man is sti]] loading himself with 
meat and drink; while the miser is tormenting himself 
with sordid care, and with the fear of one day wanting the 
necessaries of life; and while the discontented and am- 
bitious man revolves in his mind the most distant plans 
of future elevation and greatness. 

But how often does man interrupt the tranquillity of 
night by levity or wickedness! The boisterous noise of 
drunkards, and the wild spirit of libertines, often dis- 
turb the repose of others, and deprive them of the 
blessings of sleep. Ought we not to respect the order 
God has so wisely established in nature, too much to 
disturb it in the levity of our hearts? Ought not love 
to our fellow-creatires to prevent us from disturbing 
their sleep, and, by that means, perhaps, hurting both 
health and life? Alas! this ill-timed noise may in one 
place, disturb a dying person ; in another, alarm a wo- 
man in labour, or terrify a mother suckling her child. 

The repose I hope for in the grave, will be very dif- 
ferent: there I shall sleep in peace, and shall not be a- 
wakened till the voice of my Judge shall call me back 
to life. How happy are the faithful whom death has 
conducted toGod! They are released from all the mi- 
series to which we are subject in this world. . Here the 
very happiest life is passed in alternate hopes and fears, 
and our repose is disturbed by numberless troubles and 
anxieties: the righteous, on the contrary, whose bodies 
rest quietly in the grave, are free from all misery; and - 
never more will cares, sorrow, or pain, imbitter their 
felicity. 

FEBRUARY XXVII. 
Winter is the Image of our Life. 


Iw these winter days there are continual changes—ilakes 
of snow and shewers of rain, storms and calms, cloudy 
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days and serene skies, succeed each other. The snow 
has scarcely covered the earth with a mantle of dazzling 
whiteness, when the rain comes to destroy it ; and the 
sun has no sooner displayed his animating beams, than 
he recedes from our view. Similar vicissitudes are ob- 
servable in the moral world; and the dark, tedious, and 
gloomy days of winter are strikingly emblematic of many 
scenes in human life. But as storms and darkness are 
necessary, and conformable to the wise laws of nature,’ 
so are the disagreeable accidents and adversities which 
we sometimes experience in the world. Who can pre- 
vent the day from being obscured by dark clouds? or 
our happiness from being disturbed, sometimes by man, 
and sometimes by accidents? How is it possible the 
sky should be always calm and serene? or that our 
minds should enjoy uninterrupted repose? The present 
constitution of our nature will as little admit of our 
being always free from pain and disagreeable sensations, 
as the constitution of the corporeal world would admit 
of the atmosphere never being loaded with clouds.— 
Passions, which sometimes produce good, but often also 
bad effects, are exactly in the moral world what storms 
are in nature; and as winter and frost are sources of 
fertility, so are afflictions and sufferings the means to 
attain wisdom and virtue. Darkness teaches us the 
value of light. A continual light would dazzle and fa- 
tigue our eyes. A serene day never gives us so much 
pleasure as when it has been preceded by dark and 
cloudy weather. In the same manner, we should be less 
sensible of the blessing of health, were we not taught 
to appreciate it by the painful effects of sickness. The 
excellence and advantage of friendship would touch us 
less sensibly, if we did not sometimes meet with ‘faith- 
less friends. After ail; it is certain, that we are too 
much inlined to exaggerate our evils. The events and 
accidents which happen to us, are seldom as melancho- 
ly as we imagine. Self-love, pride, and excess of deli- 
cacy, blind us to such a degree, that we consider all 
unpleasant occurrences as real and great evils; while, 
on the contrary, we take no notice of our real adyanta- 
ges, and the sweets which attend. us through life. It is 
at least certain, that all our troubles ought to be rec- 
koned as nothing, in comparison of the multitude of 
blessings and pleasures that are bestowed upon us by, 
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Divine Providence. Those very evils, of which we 
complain, will prove real, though disguised, blessings, 
if we know how to make a wise use of them; just as the 
snow, the frost, the tempest, and other variations of the 
present season, are means which God makes use of to 
grant us new favours. Though the skies be, for a long 
time, dark and stormy, the clouds must finally disperse, 
and the cheering beams of the sun will reanimate the 
face of nature: and it may also be remarked, that the 


’ heavier the showers are, the sooner the clouds are drain- 


ed; and the darker they are, the sooner are they dissi- 
pated by the solar rays. Misfortunes fill up but a short 
space of our lives; and when they appear to us the 
heaviest, when we seem sinking under them, it is a 
proof that they are soon’ to end. 

I will accept, then, without murmuring, the portion 
of evil it has pleased the Almighty to allot me. I 
should be unreasonable to expect nothing but pleasures 
and days of happiness. No, my God, let rain and sun- 
shine, darkness and light, succeed alternately through 
the course of my life: 1 hope to-be perfectly resigned! 
If thou thinkest proper to rouse and shake my soul by. 
the storms of adversity, thy will be done! What mat- 
ter whether the cup that is given me be more or less 
bitter, that my troubles be more or less durable, while 
T am on this side the grave? 1 know in whom I have 
believed: I know, O my God, that thou wilt one day 
grant me eternal salvation! Those who sow in tears, 
shall hereafter reap in joy. When the short miseries of 
life are over, I shall see how advantageous they have 
been; and I shall bless God for having conducted me 
to heaven through paths of sorrow and tribulation.- 

These reflections will support me in every misfor- 
tune. As the expectation of spring makes the gloomy 
appearance of winter supportable, so does the sweet 
hope of futurity encourage me to bear, with resignation 
and fortitude, the present miseries. Through the dark- 
ness of this life, the delightful prospect of a happy here- 
after opens to my view. What I already discover of e- 
ternity sheds some rays of light on the path in which I 
walk; and by this way I shall imperceptibly arrive at 
the blessed regions of peace, light, and happiness. 
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FEBRUARY XXVIII. 
The Utility of Mountains. 


Wout np it not be more advantageous to our globe, if its 
surface were not so uneven, and if it were not disfigur- 
ed by so many mountains? I have sometimes thought, 
that our sight would extend farther, that we should tra- 
vel more conveniently, and that we should enjoy many 
other advantages, if the earth were only a vast plain.— 
But, perhaps, | am mistaken in this opinion. I wish, 
then, to inquire into the utility of mountains, in order 
to see whether I have any reason to be discontented 
with the present arrangement of our globe. 
It is evident, that from the mountains and hills those 
springs flow, which are produced either by heavy snows 
or by the clouds with which those heights are always 
covered: and these springs are known to keep up the 
course of our brooks and rivers. Those chains of high 
mountains which extend from east to west, and which 
traverse a great tract of country, serve to hinder the 
dispersion of vapours, and to condense them into wa- 
ters. They may therefore be considered as so many 
stills, which prepare and render the water sweet for 
the use of man and beast. Their declivities give a mo- 
derate fall to the springs, which, Sowing thence, render 
the neighbouring valleys fertile and irriguous. They 
also afford habitations to a variety of animals, whose 
flesh and skins are very profitable to us, and which are 
there supported and nourished without our-labour or 
expense. ‘The sides of the mountains are clothed with 
trees, plants, and an innumerable quantity of salutary 
herbs and roots, which are not cultivated with equal 
success in the plains; and in their bowels metals and 
minerals form themselves, which would not propagate 
so well in low and level countries, for want of necessary 
moisture. Mountains serve also to shelter us from the 
cold and piercing blasts of the north and east winds.— 
They are the fosterers of the most exquisite vines; and 
their bosoms contain precious stones. They are, in a 
manner, the bulwarks of nature, to guard countries from 
the fury of seas and tempests; and, like ramparts and 
natura fortifications, they defend several states from the 
invasion of enemies, and the ambition of conquerers, 
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Perhaps, too, they may preserve the equilibrium of. our 


_ globe. 


Ir is true, that some mountains are dangerous and 
formidable: they occasion many earthquakes, and those 
volcanoes which spread flames and destruction around, 
But we must consider, that, as sulphur, saltpetre, and 
other minerals, not only contribute greatly to the fer- 
tility of the earth, but are also necessary to the life and 


_moistening of all sorts of plants, it was proper there 


should be a kind of universal magazine, where these 
materials should be deposited, in order to be afterwards 
scattered by the winds over the whole earth. And 
though some inconveniences may result from them, 
these cannot furnish any reasonable objection against 
the wisdom and goodness of God, since the blessings 
we derive from them are infinitely superior to the evils 
they occasion. In this respect, then, we have no rea- 
son to complain of the formation of our globe. If there 
were no mountains, we should be deprived of several 
sorts of stones and fossils; there would be neither rivers, 
springs, nor lakes; the sea itself would become a stag- 
nated marsh; we should want a great number of the 
finest and most salutary plants, and several sorts of 
animals: and the privation of even ove of these things 
might render our lives gloomy and miserable. Let us, 
therefore, conclude, that mountains, as well as every o- 
ther created thing, exhibit the wisdom, power, and 


‘goodness of the Creator. 


Lord God Almighty, I adore thee, and acknowledge, 
with the most profound veneration, the wonders of thy 
wisdom. All that exists, every thing thou hast created, ~ 
from the smallest grain of sand to the highest mountain, 
combines and is in harmony with each other, and full 
of benefit to thy creatures. On the heights, as well as 
in the depths, on mountains, and in valleys, above and 
below the earth, thou showest thyself the glorious Be- 
nefactor of thy creatures. 


FEBRUARY XXIX. 
Motives for Confidence, in God. 


Wuey I reflect on the infinite perfections which are 
manifested in the plan of the universe, and on the man- 
ner in which God conducts and governs it, my confi- 
dence in him must necessarily increase and strengthen 
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more-and more. How easy ought-I to be, in regard to 
my life, since it is in the hands of that great Being,. of 
whose power, wisdom, and goodness, I have as many — 
proofs as there are creatures before me! - What wishes 
can I form for my happiness, which may not be fulfilled — 
by that God whose unlimited power has raised so many 
millions of worlds out of nothing? Are there any trou-— 
bles, sorrows, or difficulties, from which I may not be 
happily drawn, by that infinite wisdom which has spread 
the heavens, and formed every creature in so wonder- 
ful a manner? What can hinder me from committing 
my way:unto the Lord? What can prevent me from 
having recourse to him in all my troubles and distresses, 
and from hoping that he will hear my prayer? It is 
true, I ama very weak creature ; I am Jost in the im- 
mense multitude of his works ; and when I represent to 
myself his greatness, and the infinite extent of his 
government, J often say to myself, Who am I, to dare 
to hope that this great Being will always listen to me, 
and that he will deign to east his eyes on me, every time 
my troubles compel me to have recourse to him? But, 
on the other hand, I comfort myself, when I consider 
that his greatness, his majesty, and the government of 
so many millions of worlds, do not hinder him from ex- — 
tending his cares to the smallest worm; why, then, may — 
he not give some attention to me, who, though insigni- 
ficant, have received from him, both as a man and as a _ 
Christian, prerogatives much superior to other crea- 
tures ? 

Here my conscience reproaches me with being a sin- 
ner; with having, a thousand and a thousand-times, wil- 
fully transgressed the commands of my Creator; and 
thence being, without comparison, more unworthy of © 
his goodness than the lowest creatures, since they have 
not offended him, nor ever could be guilty of sin against ~ 
him. My conscience represents the justice of God, in 
as strong colours as the whole world delineates to me 
his power and goodness: it makes me apprehend that he — 
may use his power, in giving me as a terrible example 
of his vengeance to the whole earth; and, it is true, * 
wherever I.turn my eyes, I can no where find any relief j 
from these dreadful thoughts, to quiet my perturbed 
mind, or.give me aust subject of consolation. But it — 
is here that:the salutary truths of the Gospel come to — 
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my assistance. Eternal thanks be rendered to thee, O 
merciful Redeemer! The knowledge of God, which, 
' without thee, could only serve to trouble and affright 
- me, is become, by thy sufferings and death, a source of 
_ joy and comfort to my soul. It is through thee alone 
that I can look up to this God, whose greatness all the 
world proclaims ; that I can consider him as a Father, 
put my trust in him, and hope that he will grant me 
happiness, not only in this life, but to all eternity. 

It is under impressions such as these, that a most 
enchanting prospect opens to my view, even while I 
survey the scenes of this frail and perishing world. If 
the earth be full of the goodness of the Lord, heaven will 
be abundantly more so: and on my arrival there, I shall 
be completely satisfied with the perfection of his love, 
while his wisdom shall appear before me in all its splen- 
dor, and I shall contemplate the grandeur, pomp, and 
beauty of many worlds, of which, at present, through 
the weakness of my optics and my understanding, I can 
obtain but a transient glance. Then shall my heart di- 

- late with sentiments of gratitude and veneration ; and 
my lips shall celebrate, in the noblest accents, the e- 
ternal praises of my Creator. 


MARCH I. 
An Invitation to contemplate God in the Works of Nature. 


O ve who adore with me the Lord by whom the heavens 
and the earth were created, come and reflect on his 
works! Behold the wonders he has done! Acknow- 
ledge, and have a lively sense of his mercies! Of all 
the knowledge we can acquire, this is the most import- 
ant, the most easy and agreeable. We could well dis- 
pense with many sciences which we take pains to learn; 
but the knowledge of God and his works is absolutely 
necessary, if we wish to fulfil the end of our creation, 
and by that means secure our present and eternal hap- 
piness. We do well undoubtedly, to seek to know God,- 
as he has revealed himself in his divine word: but we 
shall not receive that revelation with an entire convic- 
tion of heart, unless we join to it this other revelation, 
by which he has made himself manifest to us through- 
out all nature, as our Lord, our Father, and Bene- 
factor. This is the best i a to understand, and 
VoL. I. 
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to receive, the Gospel of Jesus Christ; because, in 
teaching his disciples the truths of religion, the divine 
Redeemer often spoke of the works of nature, and made 
use of the objects which the physical and moral world 
afforded to lead his hearers to reflect on spiritual and 
heavenly things. 

In general it is a noble employment, and well worthy 
of man, to study the book of nature continually; to learn 
in it the truths which may remind us of the immense 
greatness of God, and our own littleness—his blessings, 
and the obligations they impose on us. It is shameful 


for man to be inattentive to the wonders which surround — 


him on every side, and to be as insensible to them as 
the brutes that perish. If reason haye been given to 
us, it is that we may make use of it in acknowledging 
the perfections of God in his works. What employ- 
ment can be more ‘pleasing to the human mind, than 
meditations on the admirable works of the Most High? 
to contemplate, in the heavens, the earth, the waters, 
the night and day—in a word, throughout all nature— 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of our Creator and 
Preserver? What can be conceived more delightful, 
than to discover, in the whole creation, in all the natu- 
ral world, in every thing we see, traces of the providence 
and tender mercies of the Father of all beings? There 
are no.amusements, no worldly joys, of which we are 
not soon tired: but the pleasure we feel in contemplat- 
ing the works of the Lord, is ever new; and were we 
thus to employ ourselves during thousands of years, we 
should be so little fatigued with the repetition of the 
subject, that it would daily exhibit new and more in- 
teresting charms. It is in this light 1 often represent 
to myself the felicity of the saints in heaven. I ardent- 
ly wish to be with them, because I am persuaded it is 
in their society only, that my insatiable desire of in- 
creasing in knowledge and wisdom, can be fully satis- 
fied. But whilst we are at a distance from this felicity, 
let us, at least, endeavour to come as near to it as pos- 
sible, by habituating ourselves, in time,*to what shall be 
the employment of all the blessed saints and angels in 
eternity. Let us adore God in his marvellous works, 
and aspire after a more perfect, knowledge of his per- 
fections. Let us reflect on his greatness; admire his 
power and wisdom in each of his creatures; and ob- 
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serve, in every season of the year, his goodness and ten- 
- der mercies towards all his creatures. This employment 
_ will make us, not only happy, but virtuous; for, if we 
--haye God and his works continually in our sight, ‘with 
_ what love and veneration shall we be penetrated ! with 
what confidence shall we resign ourselves to him! with 
what zeal and transport shall we sing his praise! Q 
God, who art so worthy of all adoration, I will continu- 
ally reflect, with gratitude and veneration, on the won- 
ders of thy power and wisdom, which fill the universe. 
I will raise myself from earth to heaven, by the chain of 
beings thou hast formed, in order to know, to feel, and 
to enjoy thy goodness. Every thing around me, every 
thing within myself, will serve to lead me to thee as the 
source of all; every thing will more and more contri- 
bute to inflame my soul with love and piety. These, O 
heaveniy Fatiier, are ihe engagements | make before 
heaven and earth, in presence of every creature thou 
hast formed. The sun which shines upon me, the air 
which I breathe, the earth which sustains me; all na- 
ture, so wisely framed for my wants and pleasures ; 
shall one day rise as witnesses against me, if I neglect 
to contemplate and admire thy works. 


MARCH il. c 
Bad Weather. 


Nature, still deprived of her ornaments, exhibits a 
wild and gloomy aspect. Thick clouds obscure the a- 
zure canopy of heaven, and the atmosphere is loaded 
with snow and vapours. The mornings are wrapped up 
in impenetrable fogs; and the sun scarcely peeps 
through the general obscurity, before dark and stormy 
clouds arise, to prevent the earth from feeling his geni- 
al influence. How little warmth does he diffuse! Scarce- 
ly a herb ventures to spring up—every thing. remains 
lifeless, dreary, and destitute of charms ! 

«* When shallwe hail the return of lovely spring ? 
When will those days arrive, when the early flowers 
shall expand to our view, and allure us into the fields, 
and gardens ?”?» I doubt not but many use this lang- 
uage, and bear with impatience the gloomy days of 
March. But let us consider, that even this temperature 
of the air, which we dislike, contributes to the general. 
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good, and is part of the plan formed by the Almight 
in his government. Were it not for these days, whic 


7 
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appear to us so disagreeable, all our hopes of the ad- 


vantages of summer would assuredly vanish—Storms 
are blessings of nature, and frosts are means which she 
makes use of to fertilize the earth. If the air were at 


human life is, in reality, a continual vicissitude of plea- 
sant and stormy days, 
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We do not, at present, see any of those insects or birds, 

millions of which exist, during summer, in the air, on 

the earth, and in the waters. At the approach of win- 

| ter they retire from our climate, the temperature of 
which no longer agrees with them, and in which they 

~ can no longer find a sufficient supply of food. The first 
stormy day is a signal to them for the suspension of their 
labours, and a change of habitation. Let us not, how- 
ever, erroneously suppose, that these creatures are des- 
troyed by the rigors of winter :—for Providence takes 
care that none of them shall perish. ; 

The bodies of some animals are so organized, that 
the same causes which deprive them of food, effect such 
changes in them as preciude the necessity of alimentary 

' sustenance. The cold benumbs them, and they fall in- 
| to a profound sleep, which continues till returning 
warmth opens the earth, reproduces the things neces- 
sary for their support, and awakens them from their 
torpidity. These animals hide themselves in the sand, 
| in pits or hollow places, or in the bottom of ponds or 
__ marshes, where they cannot be found out or disturbed. 

Their state is a kind of death, or rather a swoon; and 
| they do not revive till the gentle warmth of spring pene- 
_ trates to their retreats. Some sorts of birds, at the ap- 

proach of winter, undertake long journeys, to seek, in 
_ other climates a more temperate air and suitable food. 

Some fly in large flocks from one country to another. 

Several go to Africa, crossing the Mediterranean, and 

return to our countries, in the ensuiag spring. 

Lord, how admirable is thy wisdom! how tender and 
beneficent thy mercy to the least of thy creatures! 
Thou hast impressed upon certain animals that wonder- 
ful instinct which warns them of the day in which they. 
should abandon their summer habitations, in order to 
pass their winter in a more favourable clime. Thou. . 
‘hast pointed out to others the places where they may. - 
pass in safety their night of winter in a sound sleep; 
and thou revivest them again when the season of their. 
new life arrives. Every time [ reflect upon these 

~ changes, I am naturally a to think of what will hap-.- 
3 : 
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pen to myself at my death; for my state, in some med= 
sure, resembles that of these birds. At the end of my — 
life, 1 also shall quit my home, my pleasures, and my — 
companions, to go into a better world: my body also 
shall sleep for some time ; but, at the moment of the 
new creation, I shall awake, and, clothed with the © 
strength and beauty of youth, begin a life that will be 
eternal. What happens to animals affords me another — 
edifying reflection: I perceive that God watches over — 
the very smallest link of the immense chain of beings ; 
I discover with what paternal goodness he provides for — 
the preservation of the weakest and lowest of his crea- 
tures, in situations wherein it would appear impossible 
to mere human wisdom. Would it not, then, be doing ~ 
injustice to the wise providence of my Creator, to doubt 
his care of me, and to abandon myself to trouble and 
anxiety respecting my subsistence? Certainly, that 
God who gives to birds and insects their food in due 
season ; that God who provides them retreats, and places 
of rest, in pits and rocks; who directs them to find 
their food. in different countries ;—that same God will. 
take care of me in every time of need and distress. L 
have a perfect confidence that he will provide all that, 

is necessary for my support; and even when I see the 
Jeast likelihood of it, he will find me a place of refuge, 
where I may rest in peace and safety. 


MARCH IV. 
Winds and Tempests.. 


Witu what violence is the air agitated! Hear how the 
winds roar in the upper regions! Behold how the clouds 
gather! how rapidly they fly! what deluges of rain 
they pour upon the earth! How terrible is the force 6f — 
the winds! they tear up the largest oaks; they throw 
down palaces ; they shake the foundations of the earth; ~ 
and, perhaps, alas! at this moment, some unfortunate 
vessel is plunged into the abyss, by the violence of the 
storm: the winds bellow above it; a terrific gulf yawns 
underneath; and all around the waves of the sea rise- 
mountains high. Oh! in what distress are those un- 
happy people! How they wring their hands! how they- 
shudder at every rising wave that threatens to bury 
them in the deep! Betore the fury of the tempest. a-. 


- 
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some millions of families may be ruined; and 
eR may be plunged into the deepest misery, by 
the death of their relations and friends. 

But why does the wise and beneficent Sovereign of 
the world thus permit the winds to spread terror and 
destruction by sea and land? Mad question! What 
temerity, to presume to arraign and censure the govern- 
ment of a Being infinitely wise! Ought we not rather 


to reflect on his ways with respectful silence, and be 


persuaded they are always replete with goodness? If 
whirlwinds and tempests make terrible ravages ; if they 
shatter vessels, or plunge them to the bottom of the 
sea; if they overthrow buildings, and destroy men and 
animals, have we a right, on these accounts, to blame 


_ the government of the Lord? 


They who calculate with so much care the mischief 
this element occasions, have they also reckoned the ad- 
vantages which accrue from it? Audacious mortals! 
admire and adore the Sovereign of the world, who can 
even make storms contribute to the good of the uni- 
verse. It is, in reality, by the particular direction of 
Providence, that, towards spring, storms and tempests 
usually arise. At the return of that beautiful season, 


the moist and mild air opens the earth, which had been 


closed all the winter. By this change of temperature, 
the air, which the cold had purified, is again filled with 
noxious vapours. Plagues and epidemic disorders 
would soon destroy men and animals, if the air, by be- 
ing agitated with storms, were not restored to its puri- 
ty and salubrity. By this mean, however, not only the 
stagnated vapours are put in motion, but other vapours, 


-of different kinds, being violently agitated, make a hap- 


py mixture, equally conducive to the health of man- 
kind, and to the fertilization of the earth. Is it not, be- 
sides, a great advantage, that the winds serve, in some 
degree, as wings for ships; and that these floating 
houses, laden with the riches of different parts of the 
world, can often, in less than twenty-four hours, make 
a passage of more than fifty leagues? Thus, even in 
the midst of storms and tempests, the Lord is benefi- 


cent to hiscreatures. Whenever, therefore, I hear the 


winds roar above me, | will acknowledge his goodness, 
and reflect with pious gratitude on the wisdom of his 
government. How admirable are his ways, even inre-- 
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spect to storms and whirlwinds! Thou, O Lord, takest 
the winds out of thy treasures: thou bringest them from 
the extremities of the earth; thou appointest the course 
they are to take ; thou settest bounte to them, and or- 
derest them to be calm, when they have fulfilled thy 
designs. | Wherefore, then, should I be terrified or a- — 
larmed, when thou directest these ministers of thy will 
to execute thy orders? O my soul! though the tem- — 
pest should how] around thee, the rocks rend, the earth © 
tremble, and a veil of darkness be thrown over the face — 
of nature, let nothing dismay thee, nor disturb thy — 
tranquillity: but trust implicitly in the Lord of hosts, — 
and repose thy cares on the paternal bosom of Him — 
who rules and governs the universe. Cannot he who 
appoints the courses of the stars and the winds, point — 
out a path to thee, in which thou mayest walk with con- — 
fidence and security? However stormy, then, my life — 
may be in this world, does it become me to murmur at — 
it, or to indulge a spirit of fear! No: that God who im- — 
poses silence on the most impetuous winds, can easily 
check the tempest of sorrow which threatens to over- — 
wheim me: and, when the violence of afflictions shall — 
have sufficiently tried me, I may behold a serene and : 
luminous day, and enjoy a perfect calm. s 1 
Alas! how many, who are now crossing the sea for~ 
the good of society, are struggling with the waves, in 
trembling expectation of being in a moment swallowed 
up! I imagine their distress, while, safe at home, I 
listen to the roaring of the tempest. igh 
Sovereign Disposer of all events! Ruler of the winds 
and seas! deign to hear the prayers they offer unto — 
thee in their distress; and graciously extend to them 
that merciful regard which can so easily effect their 


deliverance. . 


MARCH V. 
The Aurora Borealis. 


In winter, towards the vernal equinox, a sort of lumi- -— 
nous, transparent, and variegated clouds frequently ap- 
pear. in the sky. A splendid light from the north 
gradually communicates itself to the clouds in that 
quarter, till, at length, streams of a pale light issue - 
from those clouds, and extend to the zenith. . 


The Aurora Borealis. 1 17 


This ethereal phenomenon, called the Northern 
Lights, or Aurora Borealis, is, in some respects, one 
of those natural effects the cause of which cannot be 
exactly determined. Some naturalists suppose it to be 
a magnetic substance, which, accumulating and thick- 
ening towards the north, may shed a certain light at a 
distance: others suppose, with greater probability, that 
the Aurora Borealis is occasioned by nitrous and frozen 
particles, which, rising in the air, and being joined to 
the vapours, and to the fat and oily exhalations sent 
forth by the whales and other immense cetaceous fishes 


_ which abound in the north, are lighted up and made 


brilliant by that light which the Laplanders almost con- 
tinually enjoy: lastly, some philosophers pretend that 
this phenomenon is only an inflammation of the atmo- 
sphere, and astorm not yet come to maturity. The 
uncertainty in which the best informed and most learn- 
ed men are respecting this phenomenon, may afford us 
a lesson of instruction. How many things do we see in. 
the air, in the sky, and upon earth, which are still mys- 
teries, even to the most eminent naturansis! “Tuese 
phenomena ought to humble the human mind, which 

ride and vain curiosity oftcn prevent from acknoiw- 
edging how limited its faculties are. A thousand in- 
considerable things confound the most learned in their 
meditations, and elude their deepest researches. There 


-are a thousand: objects, which, indeed, we acknowledge 


to be planned with much wisdom, and to be very use- 
ful; but we seldom arrive at discovering their true prin- 
ciples, their purpose, and their connexion with the cor- 
poreal world and its several parts. However, this ig- 
norance does not affect our happiness; and though, for 
example, we cannot exactly determine whence the Aw- 
rora Borealis proceeds, we may live peaceably and hap- 
pily without that knowledge : and, notwithstanding our 
ignorance of many other subjects, we know, at least, 
that every phenomenon of the physical and intellectual 


_ world, happens only by the will of an all-wise, almighty, 


and perfect Being, who directs them for the good of the 
universe. We have no occasion to know more in a life 
so short as ours; and this is, doubtless, sufficient to in- 
duce us to adore and bless him who is the Author of 
things so wonderful, and so far beyond our compre+ 
hension. : 
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How thankful ought I to be that I was not born in 
those dark ages of ignorance and superstition, where 
whole nations were overwhelmed with terror and con- 
sternation by these phenomena. This magnificent spec-— 
tacle delineated to their perturbed imaginations whole 
armies fighting in the air, and hence they drew the 
most direful omens and prognostics. ‘The Aurora Bo- 
realis was to them a prophet, which foretold sometimes 
war, sometimes famine, and sometimes epidemic dis- 
orders. | 

For my own part, however, I find, in the mild and 
majestic splendor of this light, a token of the power- 
and goodness of God. I behold those celestial lights 
without fear, because I know that the Lord of heaven 
has not created any thing to be a torment and misfor-— 
tune to his creatures : and, it is highly probable, that 
the inhabitants of the northern regions, may derive’ 
great advantages from these phenomena, though in our 
country they have so little influence, ; a 

MARCH VI. 
The extreme Smallness of certain Bodies. 


Tue vaulted sky ; the depths of space, and its unlimit- 
ed extent ; those vast bodies which shine in the firma- 
ment; the variety of creatures which cover our globe, 
and which fill the air aud the water; all declare the 
glory of the mighty God, and announce the infinity of 
-his power. But it must not be supposed, that the 
power and wisdom of the Creator is only visible in the © 
immense size of the world: even in the smallest ob- 
jects, in the most inconsiderable parts of the natural 
world, the greatest subjects of admiration are to be = 
found. The construction of a grain of sand, seen — 
through a glass which magnifies objects a million of © 
times, is sufficient to fill the greatest mind with asto- ; 
nishment. Who, indeed, would not be surprised to — 
learn, that an insect lives in the midst of a grain of F 
sand which the naked eye can scarcely discover? Ex- 
amine also, with a microscope which magnifies some | 
millions of times, the mould on a bit of bread, and you 
will discover a thick forest of fruit trees; the branch- — 
es, leaves, and fruit of which may easily be distinguish- 
ed. But even in your own body you may perceive ob- 
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jects of inconceivable smallness, which, perhaps, you 
have not yet taken notice of, and yet deserve all your 
admiration. It is covered with an innumerable multi- 
tude of pores, of which the naked eye can only distin- 
ish asmall part. The epidermis resembles the scales 
of a fish: and it has been calculated, that a grain of 
sand would cover 250 of those scales, and that one 
single scale would cover 500 of those inferstices, or 
pores, which give passage to the sweat and insensible 
‘spiration. Have you ever reflected on the wonder- 
| construction of the hairs of your head? Inconsider- 
able as these appear, they may justly be reckoned a- 
mong the master-pieces of Divine workmanship. They 
are hollow tubes furnished with bulbs or roots, consist- 
_ ing of a marrowy substance, and furnished with a varie- 
» ty of little threads, or filaments, which unite in them. 
_ In that whitish matter called tartar, which settles upon 
| the teeth, a great number of small animals have been 
: 


discovered. by a good microscope ; and it has even been 
- found that ina portion of this substance not larger than 
a grain of gunpowder, there were a million of those a- 
nimaleule. ; 

Are not these circumstances calculated to humble us 
in our own eyes, and raise our ideas of the Supreme 
Being? Every thing ought to convince us that there 
_ are a thousand objects in nature which are to us impe- 
_ netrable mysteries ; that a thousand discoveries remain 
to be made; and that things which are not entirely un- 
| known to us we still know but superficially. There are, 
| perhaps, a multitude of wonders in our own bodies, 
which no one has thought of or suspected. How ma- 
| ny imperceptible objects may there not be in nature, 
' out of the reach of the microscope and of our under- 
| standing, which, if known to us, would afford new proofs 
of the greatness of God! But the little we do know 
, may suffice to convince us that in small things, as well 
as in great, the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
: 


as 


' Lord are most admirably manifested. The sand of the 
sea Geclares the glory of the mighty God, as well as the 
expanse of the heavens, the splendor of the sun, or the 
fury of the tempests. The smallest worm bids us give 

_ glory to his Creator. The trees, in the magnificence 

) of their clothing, the grain and the seeds, in their 
miputeness, cry aloud with united voice, “ It is God 
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who hath made us: give glory to our Creator.” Even 4 


the most diminutive creature upon earth reminds us of — 
his greatness. His power and wisdom are equally ad-— 
mirable in the formation of the gnat, as in the construc- — 
tion of the elephant ; in the humble form of a blade of 
grass, as in the majestic height of the oak; in a grain — 
of sand, as in the highest mountain. No creature he — 
has formed can be unworthy our attention. Who can 
tell if the object of the most insignificant appearance — 
may not contain the greatest wonders? A being that — 
God hath vouchsafed to form, is it not, from that very — 
circumstance, worthy of our observation ? . 
O Lord! I am myself a minute being, in comparison — 
of the innumerable worlds which have risen under thy ; 
creative hand; notwithstanding thy good providence 
preserves me, and directs my movements with the same ~ 
wisdom that directs and sustains the harmony of the — 
spheres! What am I, O God, that thou shouldst be 
thus mindful of me? and how can I, who am but dust 
and ashes, sufficiently express my gratitude for the in-— 
numerable mercies I have received from thy hands ? 


MARCH VII. 
Winter subsides gradually. 


Tue same wisdom which, at the beginning of winter, 

caused the cold to increase gradually, has ordained that 
it shall also diminish by degrees; so that this severe 
season now draws insensibly towards its end. The sun 
already remains longer above our horizon, and reflects 
more heat upon the earth. Flakes of snow no longer 
cloud and darken the atmosphere; but the nights are 
only attended with a white frost, which vanishes with 
the mid-day sun. The ait becomes serene: and the fogs 
and vapours either disperse, or fall in fertile showers of 
rain. The earth becomes lighter, more moveable, and 
fitter to receive moisture: the seeds, also, begin to— 
shoot: the branches which recently appeared dead, put — 
forth their tender buds; and a few blades of grass ven- 
ture to spring out of the earth. We see the prepara- 
tions which nature is making to restore verdure to the 
fields, foliage to the trees, and flowers to the gardens. 
She silently labours to bring back the spring, though 
tempests, hail, and frosty nights, still oppose it in some 
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measure. She will soon lose her sad and gloomy ap- 
pearance; and the earth will shine. again in all the 
beauty of youth. 4 

Every change in nature is made thus gradually; e- 
very effect which we perceive, has been prepared by 


preceding effects; and a thousand little circumstances 


which escape-our observation, succeed one another, till 
the end which nature proposes to herself is fulfilled. 
An infinite multitude of springs must be put in motion, 


_ before a single blade of grass can shoot, or a bud be 


unfolded. All the changes in winter, so disagreeable 
to us, must necessarily take place, in order to open to 
us a promising prospect. Storms, rain, snow, and frost, 
were essential, that the earth might rest and recover 
its strength and fertility. Neither could these changes 
happen sooner or later, be more or less sudden, or have 
a longer or shorter duration, without injuring, in some 
sense, the fertility of the earth. Now that the advan- 
tages of these plans of nature open insensibly to our 
view, we acknowledge her designs ; and the happy con- 
sequences of the winter plainly demonstrate that it isa 
real blessing to the earth. 

As the seasons, so do the periods and events of our 
existence continually vary. In the life of every man, 
there is so admirable and mysterious a chain of causes 
and effects, that nothing but futurity can discover to 


_ us why such and such events were necessary and bene- 


ficial. I see, perhaps, at present, why God caused 


- me to be born of such parents rather than others; why 


precisely such a town should be the place of my birth ; 
why such and such unhappy accidents happen to me; 
and why it was necessary 1 should embrace such a kind 
of life in preference to any other. All this was then 
concealed from me: but now I comprehend that the 
past was necessary for the present, and for the future ; 
and that several events which did not at all seem to agree 
with the plan of my life, were, however, indispensable, 


to make me as happy as I now am. I also gradually 


approach the moment in which all the events of my life 
will be laid open and explained. , Perhaps I am very 
near the period wherein the winter of my life will draw 


_ to its end, and I shall be on the point of entering a new 


world. O my God! grant that my heart may then be 
full of hope and joy: and, when all the visible creation 
VOL. I. L 
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disappears from my sight, grant me a glimpse of a bless- 
ed eternity ; and give me such a foretaste of it as may. 
raise me above every earthly and perishable object. 


; MARCH VIII. - 
The Human Body, relatively to its exterior Parts. 


- Now that nature does not appear in full beauty, while 
the fields and gardens afford no charms to unbend my ~ 
mind agreeably, I will meditate on myself, and reflect 
on the formation of my body. This will furnish me 
with the best opportunity of acknowledging the power 
and wisdom of God: and I shall learn, at the same 
time, to be sensible of the value of my life. 

OF all the visible parts of the body, the head holds 
the first rank, not only from its beauty, but because it 
contains the principles of sensation and motion. All © 
the sentiments and passions of the soul are painted on — 
the face, which is the most beautiful part of man, and 
wherein are placed the organs of the principal senses, — 
by means of which we receive the impression of out- — 
ward objects. The several motions of the lips and 
tongue, whether they touch the palate or the teeth, - 
serve for articulation, and enable us to give different in- 
flections to the voice. With the teeth we can either 
cut or grind our food: and the great number of glands — 
in the mouth furnishes the saliva necessary for diges- 
tion. The head is placed on the neck; where it turns, 
as on a pivot, to which side we please. After the neck — 
come the shoulders, so formed as to bear heavy loads. ; 
To the shoulders the arms are united ; and to.those the — 
hands, which are so constructed as to perform a varie- 
ty of movements—to touch, take, raise up, draw back, — 
repel, &c. the joints and bones serving to support and 
facilitate these motions. The chest contains and guards — 
the heart and lungs, and, for that purpose, is composed 
of strorg ribs.and bones. The midriff separates the 
chest and the belly, which contain the stomach, liver, 
spleen, and intestines. All this mass rests upon the 
hips, thighs, and legs, which, as well as the arms, have © 
several joints to make the motions easy. The feet sup- 
port the whole; and the toes also contribute to it, as 
they serve to fix the feet firmly on the ground. The 
fesh and skin cover the whole body. _ The hair of the 
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head, and the down-on other parts, guard from the bad 
effects of cold. 
” What a variety is discoverable in these exterior parts 
of the body! and yet these are only the principal and 
most essential of them. Their form, construction, or- 
_ der, situation, motions, and harmony, all afford incon- 
_ testable proofs of the wisdom and goodness of our Crea~ 
tor. No part of the human body is imperfect or de- 
formed ; none useless ; no one hurts the other. If, for 
example, we were deprived of the use of our hands, or 
if they were not provided with so many joints, we should 
be unable to do many things we do. If we were to pre- 
_ Serve our reason, and yet be quadrupeds or reptiles, we 
should be unfit for arts or trades; we could neither act, 
move, nor turn, as we wished. If we had but one eye, 
in the middle of our foreheads, it would be impossible 
to see to the right or left, to take in so large a view, 
_ or distinguish so many objects at one time. In a word, 
all the parts of the body are so constructed and arran- 
‘ged as to concur to the beauty and perfection of the 
whole, and are most excellently adapted for their dif- 
ferent purposes. 

Let us, therefore, bless our Creator, who has made 
us so wonderfully : and, while we feel the happiness of 

-our formation, let the sense of his goodness never be 
effaced from our minds. 

O that we may recollect it whenever we contemplate 
our bodies, or make use of our members; that, instead 
of misemploying any of our powers, we may continual- 
ly employ ourselves in such actions as may tend to the 

_ good of society, and be ever solicitous to glorify the 
- Deity with our bodies and spirits, which are his pecu- 
liar property. 

As a farther stimulus to make this noble use of our 
bodies, let us reflect, that, after they have lain some 
time in the grave, they shall be raised again incompar- 
ably more perfect and glorious. Shall we then disho- 
nour a body wich is hereafter to be conformed to the 
image of our adorable Saviour, and translated to a 
world of holy spirits? shall we abuse the members which 

" are destined for heavenly and sublime employments ? 
No; the hope of future bliss should teach us to consid- 
er our bodies as temples of the Deity, and to preserve 
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on pure and undefiled till the second coming of Jesus 
rist. ; 


MARCH IX. 
The Hope of Spring. 


Every day brings us nearer to the anticipated plea- 
sures of spring, and strengthens our hope of speedily — 
seeing the time in which we may respire more freely, 
and contemplate nature with more joy and satisfaction. 
This sweet expectation is almost the only one which } 
does not deceive us, being founded on the invariable 
laws of nature. The charms of this hope are felt in e- 
very heart without distinction; for the mendicant, as 
well as the monarch, may behold the spring approach- _ 
ing with unmixed joy, and promise himself sure plea- 
sures in it. This hope is not attended with impatience, 
because it extends very far, and takes in a multitude of 
objects. The coming of spring procures us a thousand 
new delights—the beauty and perfume of the flowers ; 
the singing of the birds; and the universal prospect of 
mirth and pleasure. Most earthly hopes are attended 
with anxieties; but that of spring is as satisfactory as 
it is innocent and pure; for nature seldom deceives us. 
On the contrary, her presents generally surpass our ex- 
pectations, both in number and in quantity. Let us, 
therefore, in these boisterous days of March, give our- 
selves up entirely to the sweet hope of spring, and the 
joy which it inspires. It is a great blessing of Provi- 
dence, that, in all the changes of seasons, and the vi- 
cissitudes of life, we can still nourish hope in our hearts. 
Winter, which now draws near its end, would have been 
infinitely more melancholy without this comfortable 
prospect. Encouraged by the hope of spring, we have 
patiently borne the inconveniences of cold and bad 
weather, and are now on the point of seeing that hope 
abundantly realized. After a few more disagreeable 
days, the sky will become serene, the air milder; the 
sun will reanimate the face of nature, and the earth will 
re-assume her ornaments. 

O merciful God! I sincerely thank thee for those 
sources of joy and consolation which thou hast appoint- 
ed to soften the evils of life. With what goodness dost 
thou veil future evils from our eyes, while our spirits 


ties 
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are cheered by a glimpse of the blessings and comforts 
designed for us! Without hope, the world would, in- 
deed, be a vale of misery, and life itself a continued se-: 
ries of pain and sorrow. But thou hast given us hope, 
as an agreeable companion, through our pilgrimage. 
When all around us is gloomy, this opens a cheerful 
prospect of futurity, which revives our languid souls, 
and enables us to walk with content through the thorny 
paths of life. How often, O heavenly Father! hast thou 
thus raised my dejected heart, and strengthened my 
courage when ready to fail me! 1 adore thee for every 
ray of hope which has animated my soul; for every 
blessing I have received, and for all those which are 
still reserved for me. What words, indeed, can express: 
the sublime and magnificent hopes, which, as a Chris- 
tian, 1 am authorised to indulge! Blessed be thy mer- 
cy, thou divine Redeemer, which has entitled me to ex- 
pect.a felicity, permanent and complete, beyond the 
grave! Adored be thy name for the blessed hope of a. 


- glorious immortality! What would life be, without this 


inestimable blessing? What would be the happiness of 
the present world, had we no hope of eternal and un- 
fading joys hereafter? And if we possess this comfort- 
able hope, ought we not to account our present cala- 
mities as nothing? Though the winter of life should 
prove long and rigorous, hope will point to the beau- 
ties of the coming spring, and enable us patiently to a- 
wait the renewal and perfection of our existence in a- 
future and a better world. 


MARCH X. 
The Hoar Frost. 


Tr is very usual, at this season, for the bushes, and o-- 
ther things exposed to the morning or evening air, to’ 
acquire a sort of crust on the'surface, like what is com- 
monly called zcezng on sweetmeats. This appearance, 
which we term hoer frost, is merely occasioned by ex- 
halations condensed and frozen by the coldness of the 


-atmosphere. The dew which (however imperceptible 


it may be) falls every day, becomes congealed in cold 

weather, and assumes that white appearance so often 

seen in amorning; and as large bodies retain their heat. 

the longest, we generally perceive more of this frost: 
L 3 
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upon the grass and bushes than on the larger trees. 


When the dew fixes on bodies considerably colder than 
itself, it communicates its heat to them immediately ; 
and, of course, the dew, having lost the cause of its 
fluidity, its particles contract, draw close, and form a 


light coat of ice. If to those vapours disposed to freeze, — 
others be joined which have not that disposition, the 


latter instantly lose their fluidity, and settling irregu- 
larly on, or beside, the former, together form a slender 
coating of ice. In this manner our hair, as well as that 
of annals, is sometimes covered with hoar frost: the 


perspirable matter exposed to-the cold air becomes con-. 
gealed, and this effect is produced. It is thus also that. _ 


we account for the shining threads often seen in winter 
on buildings. If the walls have a certain degree of cold, 
the aqueous vapours which are settled on them, con- 
dense and freeze. But when the cold is very intense 
and it freezes hard, this effect does not follow, because 


the vapours are already frozen in the air; and even 


supposing them to light upon the wall, they cannot re- 
main there, because they only touch it with some of 
their parts. However, it sometimes happens, in hard 
frosts, that the walls become white, as if covered with 
snow: but this is a certain token that the severity of 
the cold is going to abate. 

Here, again, let us acknowledge the wise and bene- 
ficent views of our Creator. In his hand, and under 
his direction, all the effects of nature, at every season, 
tend towards the general good, and the fertility of the 
earth; and since every phenomenon, in each link of the 


great chain of creation, contributes to the perfection of © 


the whole, is it not reasonable to acknowledge the wis- 


dom of God, in the minutest parts, and to celebrate, 


with grateful hearts, every blessing which he bestows 
upon us? 


MARCH XI. A 


Variety of Means which contribute to the Fertility of 
Nature. 


Tue wisdom of Providence makes use of several means 
to render the earth fruitful. Sometimes the clouds fall 
in rain, in order to purify the air from hurtful vapours, 
to soften the ground, and to supply it with fresh and 
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nourishing juices. At othertimes, when the benefit of 
rain is withheld, a gentle dew moistens and fertilizes 


- the soil, and revives the plants which were ready to 


wither away. God has ordained that each season 
should have peculiar means of diffusing fertility. The 
snow, which in winter covers our fields and meadows, 
not only serves as a defence from the severe cold, but, 
by means of the salts with which it is mixed, contributes 
essentially to the fertility of the land. The frequent 
tempests that are felt in spring, preserve the air from 
corruption, dry the earth, and disperse the rain over 
the whole surface of the-globe :—and even those storms 
which occur in summer, and excite the terror of fear- 
ful persons, are, in reality, productive of many import- 
ant advantages. With every thunder-shower the Crea-- 
tor spreads his precious blessings on the earth. We 
may, without extravagance, assert, that there is no re- 
yolution in: the air, or on the earth, which does not, 
directly, or indirectly, contribute-to the fertility of our 
globe. Each season brings back the phenomena pecu- 


_ liar to itself; and each phenomenon of nature produces 


effects, the happy influence of which is more or less 
visible. Even those plagues which cause the entire 
destruction ‘of certain countries, are only particular 
evils, which contribute to fulfil beneficent views, as 
there result from them advantages to the world, when 
considered in the whole. 

Infinitely wise and beneficent Creator! I desire, at 


_all times and in all places, to acknowledge thy tender 


care and merciful interference. Lord of times and 
seasons! thy praise ascends from the orbit of the earth 
to the heaven of heavens! Our globe rolls in the star- 
Ty expanse, sometimes blooming with flowers, some- 
times covered with snow; here clothed with luxuriant 
vineyards, there deformed by thorns and briers: yet it 
perpetually chants thy praise, in notes responsive to 
the music of the spheres. When the snow and ice 
transform our meadows into deserts; when the tempest 
roars in the air; when thy lightnings cause the hearts 
of men to tremble; when the rivers, leaving their beds, 
overflow entire countries; and all the elements seem to 
conspire for the destruction of the world; it is then that 
thou art preparing, for the inhabitants of the earth, 
health, peace, joy, and abundance! 
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Here I represent to myself the different means, by 
which God fertilizes the moral world. In order to lead 
mankind to a sense of their destination, to a horror of 
sin, and to the practice of virtue, he sometimes makes 
use of violent, and sometimes of mild methods. Some- 
times he thinks proper to punish the sinner severely, to 
lay heavy judgments, and chastisements of a long dura- 
tion, upon him, in order to awaken him from his slum- 
ber. He speaks to hardened hearts, as to the Israelites 
from mount Sinai, with lightnings, and with a voice of 
thunder. With others he makes use of opposite mea- 
sures; rescuing them from vice and vanity, and alluring 
them to himself, by a display of blessings and goodness. 
Of this truth J am a living witness; and I acknowledge,. 
O Lord! to the praise of thy mercy, that thou hast 
done every thing to lead me to thee. Sometimes it. 
has pleased thee to lay thy heavy hand upon me, and 
to humble my pride by paternal chastisement. Thou 
hast appointed sickness, and other misfortunes, to lead 
me to reflect upon my errors. At other times thou hast 
endeavoured to draw me by milder ways: thou hast 
loaded me with blessings, and thy mercies, like the re- 
freshing showers of spring, have fallen abundantly up- 
on me. But what hast thou obtained from me, in giv- 
ing me so many means of grace? Have I borne the 
fruit which a good soil never refuses when the sky is 
favourable to it! Hitherto my heart has too much re- 
sembled a rock, which thunders could not shake, nor 
showers penetrate: but | trust I shall henceforth be- 
come more docile and obedient. The longer § defer 
my repentance, the more will my sins and follies in- 
crease, and the more difficult it will be to banish them 
from my heart. I ask but one favour, O my God !—it 
is, that thou wilt never cease to strive with me. Thou 
mayest either intimidate me by threats, or encourage me 
by thy promises ; lead me to thee by the rigors of pu- 
nishment, or by the persuasion of mercies; I will bless. 
all the means of salvation thou mayest choose: only 
grant that I may return to thee, and become fruitful in. 
good works. 


MARCH XII... 
Advantages derived from the Sea. 


A SUPERFICIAL view of our globe might induce us to» 
suppose that the proportion of water is considerably. 


— 
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too great, and that it would have been more advanta- 

to mankind, had the Creator changed into firm 
bad that enormous space which comprehends the o- 
cean, seas, lakes, and rivers. But, in this, as in a 
‘thousand ether instances, we only show our ignorance 


_and want of judgment. 


If the ocean were reduced one half, it could only pro- 
duce half the vapours it now exhales; consequently, we 


could not have so many rivers, nor would the earth be 


sufficiently watered: for the quantity of the waters 
which rise is in proportion to the surface of the sea, 
and the heat which attracts them. Thus the Creator 
has wisely ordained that the sea should be large enough 
to furnish the necessary vapours for watering the earth, 
which would not have been possible, if it had occupied 
a less space. ‘The sea, then, has been made a general 
reservoir of waters, inorder that the heat of the sun 
should draw up those vapours from it, which afterwards 
fall in rain, or, when they gather at the tops of 
mountains, become sources of rivers. If the extent of 
the sea were more confined, there would be many more 
deserts and barren countries, because there would be 
less rain, and fewer rivers. And what would become 
of the advantages which result from commerce, if this - 
mass of water did not exist? God did not design that 
one part of the globe should be totally independent of 
the rest: on the contrary, he ordained that there should 
be an intercourse between all the people of the earth. 
On this account, he intersected the globe with seas, to 
open a communication between the inhabitants of the 
remotest countries. How could we procure our foreign 
treasures, if we had no other mode of conveyance than 
horses and carriages? or how could commerce itself 
exist, if navigation had not opened the way’for it? In 
this division of water and land on our globe, I can see 
a new proof of the wisdom and goodness of the Crea- 
tor. However distant I may be from the sea, I daily 
experience its salutary effects. 

O! why are we not more grateful to God for this 
blessing? The knowledge of his adorable attributes 
which the earth and seas impress upon us, surely ought 
to excite us to glorify his holy name! Lord, my heart 
is disposed to render the thanks due unto thee ; assist 
me, by thy Holy Spirit, that my gratitude may be ac- 
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ceptable. Perhaps I am not as sensible of this blessing 
as I ought: other nations, probably, feel the value of — 
it more thanI do. But, were not any people to remem- — 
ber thy mercies, the sea itself would bear testimony of 
thy power, and be the herald of thy wonderful good- 
ness: for all thy creatures, the sea, the earth, and all — 
their inhabitants, celebrate thy praise. 


MARCH XIIL. 
The Difference between Animals and Plants. 


Tue difference between animals and plants is so great, 
and so obvious, that it requires but a very slight obser- — 
vation to be convinced of it. Undoubtedly,-one re- 
- markable difference consists in the animals having the 
faculty of moving and changing place, of which the ve- 
_getables are totally deprived. But a more essential dif- 
ference is, that animals have the faculty of feeling, which — 
cannot be attributed to plants. To this must be added, 
the manner of being nourished. Animals, by means of 
exterior organs, are capable of choosing their proper 
food ; plants, on the contrary, are obliged to take what 
nourishment the earth affords, without any choice. 
This is given them from the moisture of the earth, and 
by the action of the veins in the leaves, which attract 
and imbibe the nourishing juices with which the atmo- — 
sphere is filled. The number of species is much great- — 
er in the animal than in the vegetable kingdom: among 
insects alone, there may, perhaps, be a greater number — 
of classes (including those which can only be seen with ~ 
a microscope) than there are of visible plants on the sur-- 
face of the globe. Besides, animals have less confor- 
mity with each other than plants; which renders their 
classification more difficult. Another circumstance 
which marks the difference between the two kingdoms, 
is the manner in which they propagate, very distinct 
from each other, notwithstanding the accidental simi- 
larity found between them. Who can avoid observing 
another remarkable difference as to the place where 
they live? The-earth is the only place where plants 
can grow and multiply. Most of them rise above its 
surface, and are fastened to the soil by roots more or 
less strong: others are entirely under ground: a small 
number grow in the water; but, in order to live, itis’ — 
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necessary they should take root in the earth. Animals, 
on the contrary, are less limited in place. An innume- 
rable multitude people the surface and the interior parts 
of the earth: some inhabit the bottom of the sea; o- 
thers live in the waters at a considerable depth: many 


live in the air, in vegetables, in the bodies of men and 


animals, in fluids, and even in stones. If we consider 


‘animals and plants, in respect to size, we shall find a 


difference still more striking. Between the size of a 
whale and that of a mite, the distinction is much great- 
er than between the highest oak and a bit of moss. 
Lastly, it is particularly in the form of plants and ani- 
mals that the general and most obvious difference sub- 
sists. Most of the latter have, in that respect, so di- 
stinct a character, that it is impossible to confound them 
with vegetables. However, let us not imagine we have 
wingind discovered the limits which divide the animal 
rom the vegetable kingdom, or that we have found out 
all that distinguishes them. Nature, to diversify her 
works, makes use of almost imperceptible shades. In 
the chain of beings, perfection increases successively, 
and rises by millions of degrees; so that a more perfect 
species differs very little from that which occupies the 
space immediately below it. How narrow are the li-, 


_ mits which separate the animal from the vegetable 


- world! There are plants which appear sensible, and a- 


nimals which seem deprived of sensation. Nothing de- 
monstrates the truth of this more than the discoveries 
which have been made in corals. These were formerly 
considered as marine plants ; but subsequent observa- 
tions have induced our naturalists to assign them a 
place in the animal kingdom ; for that which was once 
supposed a flower, is now known to be.a real animal. - 
Thus every order of creatures rises insensibly to per- 


fection by numberless degrees. The more observations 


are made, the more reason is there to be convinced 
that it is impossible to fix the exact limits of the three 
kingdoms—the mineral, the vegetable, and animal; and 
that amongst most creatures there is more conformity 
than dissimilarity. It is, at least, certain, that the li- 
mits which divide the more perfect creatures from those 
that are a degree less so, become at last imperceptible 
to understandings limited as ours. These observations 
ought to convince us, that the world, with all the crea- 
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tures it contains, is the work of an infinite Being. So 
much harmony and such differences, so much variety 
with so much uniformity, could only proceed from the - 
almighty, omniscient, and perfect Being, who created 
the universe and all that is in it. Let our hearts rise 
towards him. Let us go from the stone to the plant, 
from the plant to the brute, from the brute to man, and 
from man to the celestial spirits; then take our flight 
towards the everlasting, incommensurable Being, the” 
Creator of the world, the Preserver of plants, the Pro- 
tector of animals, the Father of mankind, the King of 
spirits. Measure, if possible, measure his greatness, 
and try to fathom the depth of his wisdom. Most holy — 
God! created beings are too weak to comprehend thy — 
works: they are immense ; and fo tell them all, would 
be to be infinite like thyself. Therefore, the less cap- 
able we are of conceiving how far thy wisdom extends, 
the more we ought to reflect on thy greatness ; and, a- 
bove all, to imitate thy goodness as much as is in our 
power. We-see that no creature is deprived of the 
merciful care of the Lord: it is extended to the stone — 
and the plant, as well as to man and animals. In his 
sight there is, in some respects, no distinction: his mer-— 
cy is over all his works. Let us, in this also, endeavour 
to imitate our Maker. We occupy, it is true, a dis- 
tinguished rank among created beings; but, let us take - 
care not to be cruel or tyrannical towards creatures — 
who appear inferior to us. Let us rather endeavour to 
enjoy, with gratitude and moderation, all things design= — 
ed by God for our use and comfort. | 


MARCH XIV. : 
The Uniformity and Variety in the Works of Nature. 


Tue heavens above and the earth on which we tread, — 
though they present, at different times, varied specta-— 
cles, and a diversity of magnificence, remain unchan-— 
ged from year to year, and lose nothing in the lapse of — 
revolving ages. At one time the sky is obscured b 
mists, or covered with heavy clouds; at another, it is — 
perfectly serene, of a pure azure, or painted with the 
most brilliant colours. The darkness of night, and the 
light of noon; the dazzling splendour of the sun, and 
the paler light of the moon, succeed each other regu- 
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larly. The immeasurable space of the heavens appears 
sometimes a desert, and sometimes strewed with an in- 
finite number of stars. ‘To how many-changes and re- 
volutions also is our earth subject! For some menths 
uniform, and unadorned, the severity of the winter hav- 
ing robbed it of its beauty; but the spring will soon re- 
new its youth; the summer will show it still more rich 
and beautiful ; and, in some months after, autumn will 
pour upon us every sort of fruit What variety also on 
our globe between one country and another! | Here, a 
flat monotonous landscape presents plains beyond the 
limits of sight; there, high mountains rise, crowned 
with forests, while the valleys at their bases are water- 
ed with brooks and rivers. Here, gulfs and precipices: 
there, stagnant lakes; and farther off, impetuous tor- 
rents. On every side is seen a variety which pleases 
the eye, and opens the heart to sensations of pure and 
sweet delight. This same assemblage of uniformity and 
variety is found in all the vegetables on our globe. They 
receive from their common parent the same nature, and 
the same food ; they have all the same manner of spring- 
ing up and growing; yet what a prodigious difference 
between a blade of grass and the towering oak! ‘All 
together are ranged under certain classes. ‘Those of 
the same species are, indeed, very like one another ; and 
yet what differences we see in them! It is the same 
im respect to animals. The wisdom of the Creator has 
divided them also into classes; and, whatever variety 
may exist among them, they still preserve essential re- 
semblances.— And however man may be elevated above 
animals in certain respects, there are many things which 
he enjoys in common with the meanest of them. Like 
them he requires constant nourishment, and, like them, 
cannot exist without air, water, the productions of the 
earth, and the benign influence of the sun. Plants 
grow, ripen, fade, and die; and those laws of nature ex- 
tend to animals, and even to mankind ° 

If we next examine the varieties in the human spe- 
cies, what an astonishing assemblage of conformity and 
diversity! Human nature, at all times and among all 
people, is generally the same ; and yet we find, that, of 
this innumerable multitude of men spread over the 
earth, each individual has a form peculiar to himself; 
particular talents and countenance, which, to a certain 
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degree, serve to distinguish him from any other. It 
- .seems as if the wisdom of the Creator chose to vary all 
his works, as far as was compatible with the essential 


construction peculiar to each species. All the crea- — 


tures on our globe are divided into three classes—mine- 
rals, vegetables, and animals; and these classes are sub- 
divided into genera and species. “Hence it is, that 
‘there is no creature on earth alone, or without resem- 
blance to its own species : there is no species which has 
not some connexion with others, or a general. affinity 
with the rest of the world. 

From this assemblage of uniformity and diversity, 
which is of infinite extent, the order and beauty of the 
universe are derived. The difference between the 
countries of our globe, evinces the wisdom of the Most 
High; who chose that each being should have its cer- 
tain place, and has so fixed their destination, that it 
would be impossible to change the connexion or dis- 
tinction subsisting between them. Even the minutest 
works of nature, such as only can be seen through a 
microscope, discover such union and variety together, 
as must necessarily raise our souls to the contemplation 
of the infinite wisdom of the Creator. 

O Lord my God! thou hast regulated all with con- 
summate wisdom, and hast arranged every thing for the 
general welfare of thy creatures. Notwithstanding the 
superficial manner in which J have considered thy 
works, my soul is filled with wonder and admiration.— 


What then would be my emotions, were I capable of — 


penetrating more deeply into the essence of beings, in 


order to understand their harmonious structure. O 
that I may be truly thankful for the slight acquaintance 
with them which thou hast vouchsafed to grant me; and 
may I ever consider it as one of my first duties and 
greatest privileges to acknowledge thee in every object 
of nature! Soon will the landscape be adorned with 
all the variegated beauties of spring: O! that while I 
anticipate the blessing, my soul may rejoice under a 
lively sense of thy wisdom and matchless beneficence. 


MARCH XV. 
Seeds. , 


ALL vegetables spring from seeds; but the greater 
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number of these are not sown, and are even invisible to’ 
us. It is nature that disperses them.—With this view 
she has furnished some seeds with a sort of light down, 
or little feathers, which serve as wings for the wind to 
carry them away, and disperse them in various direc- 
tions. Other seeds, though small, are heavy enough to- 
fall perpendicularly on the earth, and to sink of them- 
selves into it. Others, of a larger or lighter sort, which 
might be carried away by the gales, have one or more 
little hooks to catch, and prevent them from going too 
far from their place. Some are enclosed in elastic cases, 
which, as soon as they are touched, or acquire a certain 
degree either of dryness. or moisture, burst asunder, 
and drive the seed to a convenient distance. And what 
is still more admirable, nature seems to have committed 
the business of sowing to certain birds, which deposite 
the kernels of the fruits they have eaten in a proper 


_ soil, where they take root, spring up, and flourish. 


Ravens have been seen to plant oaks in the following 
manner :—they make a hole with their bill, and drop 


an acorn into it, which they afterwards cover with earth 


and moss. It must not be supposed that they do this 
with an intention _to plant trees; but they are led to it 
merely by instinct. They bury the acorn for their 
food: it shoots, and becomes an oak. Many seeds, b 

their agreeable taste and smell, invite the birds to swal- 
low them; and thus transport them hither and thither, 
and render them fruitful by the heat ‘of their bowels.— 
After having kept them for some time in their stomachs, 
they let them fall on the ground, where they take root, 
thrive, blossom, and produce new seeds, 

Let us here admire the wise and tender care of Pro- 
vidence. If the sowing of seeds in meadows and fo- 
rests had been entirely left to mankind, in what a bad 
condition would they have been! Observe how, at the 
return of spring, the grass and flowers spring up, and: 
adorn the earth, without our having, in any degree, 
contributed towards it. Tender and merciful Father !. 
how great is thy love towards thy creatures! and how: 
admirable is thy wisdom ! 

But this is not all that is to be admired in respect to 
seeds. It is remarkable, that the whole plant, however 
large it may be, is all concealed in the narrow space of 
the seed. The whole bee of the oak, its leaves, 
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branches, and roots, are already in the acorn. As the 
preservation and propagation of all species depends 
greatly on the seed, the Creator has taken care to pro- 
_tect it sufficiently. The plants which remain all the 
year in the ground, how carefully are their blossoms 
and seeds enclosed during winter in the buds, where 
they are well protected, and covered with close coats — 
of a curious texture. As for those plants which can- 
not bear the cold winter, they are preserved under 
ground by their roots or fruit, till the mild warmth of 
spring causes them to bud again, Some seeds are lod- 
ged in the middle of the fruit; others in pods and shells; 
some in wooden sheaths and capsules. But every seed 
is protected and preserved in the manner most suitable 
to its nature. Creator of the universe! the minutest 
works of nature evince thy wisdom and goodness! At 
present, while the husbandman is occupied in depositing — 
a variety of seeds in thé earth, may | reflect that it is 
thou alone who canst sow the seed of righteousness in 
my heart, and cause it to bring forth fruit to the glory 
of thy holy ‘name. 


MARCH XVI. 
On the Size and Distance of the Sun. 


Ir we have never seriously considered the extreme 
smaliness of our globe, and our own comparative in- 
significance in the scale of creation, we may be sensibly 
atected, both with the one and the other, by reflecting 
on that immense body which communicates light and 
heat, not only to our earth, but also to a multitude of 
other worlds. The sun is almost in the centre of the 
planetary system, and, in some degree, monarch of 
many worlds; for the primary and secondary planets 
are only worlds, which receive their light, heat, and 
motion, from the sun. #This alone is sufficient to prove 
the prodigious size of that luminary; whichis still more _ 
contirmed by its being visibly great, notwithstanding 
the immense distance it is from us. But there can re- 
main no doubt, if.we admit the calculations of astrono- 
mers; the result of whichis, that the diameter of the 
sun is at least a hundred times larger than that of ‘the 
earth: and, consequently, the globe of the sun must be 
- at least a million of times larger than ours. Astrono- 
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mers vary in opinion as.to its distance ; but, the most 
accurate computation makes it about eighty-two mil- 
lions of miles. This distance is perfectly suited to the 
effects of the sun, and its influence upon us. Some 
planets are nearer to it; but if our earth were in their 
situation, it would be reduced to ashes: Other planets 
are so remote, that, if our globe were at an equal dis- 
tance, it would be enveloped in a frightful and perpet- 
ual darkness, and would be totally uninhabitable. We 
have reason, however, to believe, that those worlds 
which are more or less near the sun than we are, have 
been adapted by the Creator for inhabitants. Either 
their eoustitution or their atmosphere being different 
from ours, or the inhabitants being of another nature, 
are enabled to support the extremes of heat and cold. 
But, perhaps, what has been said of the size and dis- 
tance of the sun, may appear exaggerated; for our eyes 
can discover nothing so large as the earth we inhabit: 
it is to that we compare the sun, which is a million of 
times larger. It appears small to us at such a distance: 
and, thence, we are tempted to believe our eyes rather 
than our reason. If God had placed us en a planet, 


» which, in comparison of the earth, was as small as the 


earth is in comparison’ of the sun, tlie magnitude of the 
earth would have appeared as improbable to us as that 
of the sun does now. It is not wonderful, then, that 
we should be struck with astonishment in reflecting om 
the size and distance of that body. But it was not 
merely to excite our admiratzon that God placed it in 
the heavens. . This admiration should lead. us to the 
great Being who is the Creator, the Guide, and Pre- 
server, of the sun. In comparison of his greatness, the- 
magnitude of the sun is but a speck: and its brightness 
but a shadow, compared to the dazzling splendor of the 
Lord. What must be the greatness, the power, and: 
glory, of him who created the sun! _ Let ug endeavour: 
to pursue this idea: let us dwell on it, and we shall 
find it infinitely more incomprehensible than the size* 
of the sun. If the earth be so small in comparison of. 
that globe of fire, how inexpressibly little must it be. 
in comparison of the Lord! Lf there be such immensi-, 
ty of space between the sun and the earth, what an in-. 
conceivable distance must there be between us and in- > 
finity! “ Who is like pate hee O Lord!—who can be = 
“ 3 ov — 
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compared to thee!’ No praise can equal thy great- 

ness; no understanding, however sublime, can reach 

that height! O Thou, the life and light of every being, 
splendor, majesty, and glory, surround Thee! “ Thou 

deckest thyself with light as it were with a garment.” 

Let it be our constant employment to praise the Lord 
every time we feel the salutary effects of the sun, which: 

is the master-piece of his workmanship. Let this testi- 

mony of the greatness of God, which we every moment 

feel, teach us how worthy he is to be adored; how 

tender the mercies with which he watches over us; and 

how greatly he merits our entire love and confidence !. 
But, in.admiring the sun, let us not forget tothink of 
our Divine Redeemer, that Sun of Righteousness, who 

visited us in our distress, and whose light diffuses health 

and salvation. The effects of his grace are as necessary 

to our salvation, as those of the sun to-our natural ex- 

istence. We should inevitably have been plunged into 

a night of the deepest obscurity—a night of unpardon-. 
ed sin and unpitied despair, had he not, by his incarna- 

tion, doctrines; and atonement, brought light, life, and, 
righteousness into the world. : 


MARCH XVII. 
The imperfect Knowledge we have. of Nature.. 


Wuy has not the Creator given us faculties by which 
we might acquire a more profound knowledge of the. 
corporeal world?. The limits of our understanding, in 
this respect, seem ill calculated to accomplish the end- 
designed. The Deity requires that.we should contem- 
plate his perfections, and magnify his name. But would. 
not a more perfect knowledge of his works in creation 
be the true mean of becoming acquainted with his glo-. 
rious attributes ? And is it not reasonable to conclude, 
that a comprehensive view of all his wonders, an accu- 
rate perception of every part, and a discovery of all the 
laws and springs of nature, would best enable us to ad- 
mire his greatness, and to celebrate his praise? If, at. 
present, we admire the infinite grandeur of God, while 
our knowledge of his works is so extremely limited, how - 
would our sentiments expand, how absorbed should we 
be in the contemplation of his attributes, and what pious 
awe would mingle with cur adorations, were we capa-* 
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ble of penetrating and explaining all the phenomena of 
nature! 

This opinion, however, may probably be erroneous : 
at least, it is certain, that, since God has not thought 
proper to give us a more perfect knowledge of nature, 
we may glorify him more with our present powers, than 
we should do with those we are so anxious to possess. 
Ought we to be surprised, that, in our present state, we 
cannot discover the first principles of nature? The or- 
gans of our senses are too weak to penetrate into the 
source of things, and we cannot form to ourselves a 
corporeal idea of objects which our senses are not able 
to discern. Now, there are an infinite number of things 
in the world which our senses cannot distinguish. When 
we attempt to represent the infinitely great, and the in- 
finitely small, in nature, our imagination is confounded. 
When we reflect on-the swiftness of light, our senses 
are incapable of following such velocity; and when we 
try to form an idea of the veins and circulation of blood 
in those animals whose bodies are said to be a million 
of times smaller than a grain of sand, we feel, most sen- 
_ sibly, the weakness of our mental faculties. Now, as 
nature rises from the infinitely small to the infinitely 
great, is it wonderful. that we cannot discover its true 
principles? But supposing the Almighty had endued 
us with such energy of thought, and clearness of com- 
prehension, as would have enabled us to take in the 
universe with all its constituent and relative parts, so 
that we might have penetrated the most obscure reces- 
ses of nature, and discovered all its laws, what would 
have been the result? It is true, we should have had 
an opportunity of admiring, in its full extent, the wis- 
dom of the Creator in his plan of the world: but this 
-admiration would have been of short continuance, it 
being the nature of mutable beings, like ourselves, to 
admire things no longer than while they appear above 
their comprehension. Had we possessed a distinct idea 
_ of the whole system of nature, we might probably have 

thought ourselves capable of forming a similar plan, 
and, forgetting the immense distance between ourselves 
and the Divine Architect, we might have withheld, or 
neglected, the tribute due to his holy name. We have, 
therefore, no reason to complain of our imperfect know- 
ledge of nature: but ought rather to bless God for-it. 
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If the nature of things were more fully known to us, 
perhaps we should not be so sensibly touched with gra- 
titude towards-God as we are at present; nor should — 
we enjoy so much pleasure in the contemplation of the 
varied scenes which surround us. But, at present, as 
we have only learned the first rudiments of the book of 
nature, we feel, not only the greatness of our Creator, 
but our own insignificance. Each observation, each dis= 
covery we make, fills us with new admiration of his 
power and wisdom: and our wishes naturally rise to-— 
ward those blessed regions where we shall obtain a- 
more perfect knowledge of his works. 


MARCH XVIII. 
Utility of Vegetables. 


Wuen I consider the great number and varicty of ves — 
getables, 1 discover, as in every thing else, the benefi- 
cent designs of my Creator. What, indeed, could he 
intend by covering the earth with so many different 
herbs, plants, and fruits, but the advantage and happi-- 
ness of his creatures? Plants are so numerous,and di- 
versified, that upwards of thirty thousand species have 
already been enumerated, and daily discoveries are con- 
stantly swelling the surprising list. Their increase, in- 
deed, appears infinite, when it is considered that one 
grain of Indian wheat is capable of producing two thou- 
sand others; and that a single poppy seed, in two or 
three years, will multiply itself sufficiently to sow a large 
field. Such a prodigious increase of the vegetable tribes, — 
together with their utility from the earliest ages, clear- 
ly demonstrates the design of the Creator, and ought 
to excite our gratitude for that provident care which 
has furnished us, in plants and fruits, with a wholesome, 
nutritive food, and which has rendered the vegetable 
kingdom so essentially useful to our comforts and con- — 
veniences, that we are, in a great measure, indebted to. 
it for our clothing, furniture, and habitations ; 

Every part of a plantyis useful. The roots supply us 
with food, medicine, pitch, dyes, and all sorts of uten- 
sils; the wood is formed. into buildings, furniture, and 
instruments, charcoal, and medicaments, and furnishes. 
us with fuel in the rigorous months of winter; the bark ~ 
is.of particular use in tanning, as well as in the cure of. 
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‘some disorders: and the ashes serve to fertilize and a- 
meliorate the soil, to bleach cloth, and to make saltpe- 
‘tre. The resin is used in painting, and in the formation 
of pitch, tar, and balsams ; twrpentzne is useful in medi- 
eine; colophonia, or hard resin, for varnishing and ce- 
menting, and for rendering the strings of musical -in- 
struments more sonorous; and mastic is a necessary in- 
gredient in perfumes. Flowers, justly admired both for 
their beauty and fragrance, are useful in pharmacy, and 
supply the bees with wax and honey; and fruits, whe- 
ther fresh from the trees, boiled, dried, or preserved, 
are grateful to the stomach and beneficial to the consti- 
tution. But it is not man alone to whom the vegetable 
tribes afford so many advantages; they are of still great- 
er use to animals, most of which have no other food. 
Hence it is that fields and meadows are so numerous, 
-and so richly clothed with a variety of plants and herbs, 
‘that the different animals may select such nourishment 
as is most suitable to their respective wants. 

Where, O heavenly Father, can we find suitable ex- 
| pressions tu ceievrate thy gdodness? Who can entime- 
rate all the blessings the vegetable world affords us? 
It is, at least, manifest, that the arrangements thou 
hast made, in this respect, tend to the advantage of all 
thy creatures. Thou hast provided for the wants of e- 
very individual ; thou hast assigned to each that which 
is most proper for its food and preservation ; there ‘is 
not a plant upon earth that has not its particular use 
and destination. 

_ The verdant lawns, the flowery meads, the richly 
cultivated fields, are all calculated to inspire the soul 
with sentiments of gratitude and veneration. Here thy 
liberal hand has showered unnumbered blessings on thy: 
| needy creatures: here thou hast collected whatever is 

necessary for their support and comfort; and here each 
| waving tree, each opening flower, each bending ear of 
| corn, and every springing herb, combine to celebrate 
thy goodness! May I no longer remain insensible te 
their voice, but adore thee for all thy mercies, and 
henceforth repose implicitly on thy protecting care! _ 


| MARCH XIX. 

| The Construction of the Human Heart. 

| Wirth what wonderful and inimitable skill is that mus= 
| 
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cular body constructed, which is situated in the ca~ 
vity of the breast, and is called the heart! Its form 
is something like an obtuse pyramid; and it isso placed 
that the point inclines a little to the left side. Its sub- 
stance appears to be a series of fleshy fibres, interwoven 
in such a manner, that the external fibres extend from 
the left side of the heart towards the right, and the in- 
ternal fibres from the right side towards the left. This 
substance has within it two cavities, called ventricles, 
separated from one another by a fleshy partition. Here 
is a veia which conducts the blood of the upper- parts 
of the body into the right ventricle of the heart ; ano- 
ther which brings back the blood from the lower parts 


: 


‘ 


( 


into that same cavity ; an artery which sends it from 


thence into the lungs; and another vein through which 
it runs from the lungs into the left ventricle, whence it 
is sent over the whole body through the great artery. 
On the side of the right ventricle is a sort of musculous: 
bag, called the auricle, which receives the blood beforé 


it enters the right ventricle. Another auricle, not less — 


useful, hangs at the ieft ventricie, that the bleed may 
stop there during a new contraction. The heart is in 
perpetual motion, from the first to the last moment of 
our existence ; and its contractions propel the blood, 


which is incessantly passing through it, to all parts of 


the body, and cause it to circulate through every vein. 
In astate of health it contracts itself at least sixty times 
in a minute, and consequently three thousand six hun- 


dred times in an hour; and at each contraction it throws 


out about two ounces of blood. The force exerted for 
this purpose must be very considerable, though neither 
its quantity, nor that of the blood propelled,-can be 
accurately determined. 

The structure of the heart, equally admirable and in- 
comprehensible, demonstrates the absurdity of the sup- 
position that it was formed without design, or that it 
might have been the production of blind chance. O 
thou eternal God! I here behold a convineing proof of 
thy matchless wisdom and power ; and, filled with re- 
verential astonishment, I cannot help exclaiming, How 
great is the Creator of men! How marvellous are his 
works, and how infinite is his magnificence! 

May these sentiments continually occupy my mind 
whilyt meditating on the admirable construction of my - 
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body; and may I with every breath, if possible, praise 

_and adore that Divite Being in whose hand are all the 
pulsations of my heart, and whose wisdom regulates the 
circulation of my blood! At his command the contrac- 
tions and dilatations of the heart are arrested, the crim- 
son fluid congeals in our veins, and the vital functions 
cease; for in Him alone we live, move, and have our, 
being. O that my soul may be indelibly impressed with 
love and gratitude, and that I may consecrate my per- 
son, my services, and my possessions, to the Author 
and Preserver of my existence ! 


MARCH XX. 
The Change of Seasons. 


In the warmest as well as in the coldest climates, there 
are but two seasons which materially differ from each 

.other. The coldest countries have a summer of about 
four months, during which the days are very long, and 
the heat-excessive. The rest of the year may be con- 
sidered as winter; for so rapid is the transition from 
oppressive heat to extreme cold, and from the most in- 
tense cold to violent heat, that spring and autumn are 
scarcely perceptible. The hottest countries have a dry 
and scorching season during seven or eight months, 
when the rainy season commences, and continues four 
or five months; this being the only distinction between 
their summer and winter. 

It is only in temperate climates that there are four 
distinct seasons in the year. The summer heats gra- 
dually diminish; so that the autumnal fruits have time 
to ripen by degrees, without being hurt by the cold of 
winter. In the same manner, in spring, plants have 

_time to shoot, and grow insensibly, without being de- 
stroyed by late frosts, or too much hastened by early 
heats. In Europe these four seasons are most percep- 
tible ;- particularly in Italy, and in the south of France. 
By degrees, as we advance northward or southward, 
the spring and autumn are less distinct. From the mid- 
dle of May to the 24th of June, it seldom rains ; after 
which, the violent rains return, and continue to the 
end of July. The months of February and April are 
generally very uncertain. If the melted snow and rains 
remained on the ground, without falling away or eva- 
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. porating, the water would annually rise in most plac 
to the height of twenty-one inches. This change o 
seasons is peculiarly deserving of admiration. It can 
not be attributed to chance; for, im fortuitous events, — 
there can neither be order nor constaney: now, in e~ 
very country throughout the world, the seasons suc- 
ceed each other with the same regularity as the nights 
and days, and change the appearance of the earth pre- 
cisely:at the appointed time. We see it successively a- 
dorned ‘with herbs and leaves, with flowers and fruits. 
Afterwards it is stripped of all its ornaments, till spring” 
returns, and, in some degree, revives it. Spring, sum-— 
mer, and autumn, provide food for men and animals, in 
giving them abundance of fruits: and though nature _ 
appears dead in winter, that season is not without its — 
blessings ; for it moistens and fertilizes the earth, and, 
by that preparation, renders it capable of producing — 
plants and fruits in due season. 

Awake, O my soul! to praise and bless thy God and 
Benefactor. It is now that charming season recom- — 
mences, which opens such an agreeable prospect, and ~ 
makes amends for the sad winter days that are past: 
the spring approaches every day, and with a thousand — 
pleasures and innumerable blessings. How many have 
wished to live to see this renewal of nature, and to re- 
cover, in the fine days of spring, from all they had suf- 
fered during winter; but they have not had the conso- 
lation to see this day, and their lives were ended before — 
the winter was over. More favored than many millions 
of my fellow-creatures, who have been carried off by 
death, I still live, and may indulge the jey with which 
spring inspires me. But how often have I witnessed 
the return of this season, without thinking of the good- 
ness of my Creator, without opening my heart to grati- 
tude and love! Possibly, this is the /asé¢ spring I shall 
see upon earth! perhaps, before the vernal equinox re- 
turns, I shall repose in the silent grave! Let this 
thought lead me to appreciate the happiness now grant- 
ed me; to be the more sensibly touched with the good- 
ness of my Creator; to enjoy, with more circumspec- 
tion, the pleasures of spring ; and to redeem, with more 
care, every moment of this transitory life. 

There is another reflection which ‘this subject may 
give rise to, As the seasons succeed each other in na- 
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ture, so do they in the course of our lives; but with 
_ this difference, that those which are past never return. 
spring of my youth, which beauty, sprightliness, 
the graces, attended, is already past; the summer 
and autumn of life, seasons in which I ought to show 
fruits of maturity to the world, are rapidly approaching; 
! and it is very uncertain whether I shall attain the win- 
ter of old age——Perhaps I may die in the vigour of life. 
Thy will be done, O Lord! Provided I persist, to the 
end, in faith, virtue, and piety, my life (however short) 
_ will be sufficiently long and happy. 


MARCH XXI. 
Several Things which appear to be of no Use. 


Ir there be a wise providence which governs the world, 
it must extend even to the minutest things, and the 
most trifling events, in order that nothing under its a- 
gency may occur without manifest utility. Some dis- 
contented being may reply, “ But, how many useless 
-things are there in the world! The north wind blasts’ 
and disperses the blossoms of the trees, which wither 
and become useless. Seeds, which might have produc- 
ed new plants, perish without yielding fruit. Innumer- 
able multitudes of insects are not only of no use, but 
‘are even hurtful to man, to beasts, and to vegetables. 
Many men and animals only show themselves upon the 
éarth, and suddenly disappear: others are born deform- 
ed and monstrous, or become impotent. How many 
faculties and talents are lost for want of an opportunity 
to make use of them: how many good projects and use- 
ful undertakings fail before they. arrive at maturity! 
Could all this take place, if a Being infinitely wise go- 
verned the universe?” =~ : <3 
But have you, who thus presumptuously question God 
and his providence, a sufficient knowledge of all things, 
and the relations they have among themselves, to be a- 
ble to say what is really injurious, or absolutely useless? 
Rather, while reflecting on the weakness and narrow 
limits of the human understanding, learn the duty of re- 
_ spectful silence, and admire those works of the Lord, - 
whose wisdom is demonstrated in an infinite number of 
things, the utility of which is so manifest as to be uni- 
_ versally known and acknowledged, Let it also be con- 
VoL. I. ich. aN ‘ : 
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sidered that a thing may be useful in different ways, but 
that, while it serves one purpose, it cannot, at the sar 
time, serve another. The insect, which, at its bi 
becomes the prey of the swallow, cannot certainly pre 
duce a new generation: the efforts made by the alchy- 
mist to find the philosopher’s stone have not succeeded 
in making gold more plentiful: but the insect is at least 
useful, in serving as food for the swallow ; and to the 
experiments of alchymists we are indebted for man 
valuable discoveries. Our tears cannot soften the se- 
vere and cruel man, who abuses his power to oppress’ 
the weak ; but, though our intercessions in favor of a 
miserable person prove useless, our tears will not be 
lost—they serve to keep up the sensibility of our hearts; 
and there is a Being who will collect those precious 
gems, to ornament-that crown which will one day be 
placed on the head of the merciful. Let us, therefore, 
never suppose there is any thing in the world entirely 
useless. There may, indeed, be certain things which 
appear not to answer the purpose intended ; but the 
undoubtedly fulfil the purpose proposed by God, ar 
in the very way he determined. There may be alse 
cases in which God appears not to have perfectly a 
tained the end he proposed. But in order that ce 
things may take effect, and be realized, it may, perhaps 
be necessary that others should, in some measure, fail 
or be defective.—And if it be incontestible that true 
wisdom does not merely attend to the present, but car- 
ries its views to futurity; if God be infinitely wise, and 
his wisdom must be shown to the world as in a mirror 
- there must necessarily happen certain things, whict 
- separately considered, appear not to fulfil their design, 
because they cannot do so but in connexion with o- 
thers. The share that these things have in the execu- 
tion of the whole plan, may be so imperceptible, and 
so little known, as entirely to escape our observation. 
But surely it does not follow that they do not in reality 
contribute to it. We must, on the contrary, conclude 
that God would not be infinitely wise, and that he could 
not act on a well-formed plan, if there did not often 
happen things which appear to us useless. . , 
’ This persuasion will contribute very materially to our 
peace and happiness. Every day events occur in na- 
ture, and in the course of human life, which, being in- 
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comprehensible to our understandings, appear useless 
and without design; and it is perfectly natural that 
those things which weaken our confidence in the Al- 
mighty, should be disagreeable and distressing to our 
minds. But the more we are convinced by reason, 
daily experience, and the declarations of holy writ, of 


the goodness of God, and the wisdom of his govern- 


ment, the more contented and tranquil we shall be, ei- 
ther in prosperity or adversity. It will then no longer 
be dificult to acknowledge that, in every thing which 
he does or permits, he proposes to himself infinitely 
wise ends, which are always, in one way or another, 
beneficial to mankind. If we see many apparently use- 
less things, many events.which appear inexplicable, or 
even entirely contrary to God’s plan, far from finding 
fault, we shall adore his wisdom, and render due glory 
to his name. He has never been mistaken in the go- 
vernment of the universe. All-he does, all he permits, 
is still justified by the event. Let us then refer it to 
his wisdom, and ever trust to it, without having the te- 
merity to criticise his dispensations. Such submission 
and such dependence are the only means of tranquilli- 
ty here, and happiness hereafter. 


MARCH XXII. 
Harmony between the Moral and Physical World. 


Tuer wisdom of God has established a great affinity be- 
tween the world and its inhabitants, to show that the 
one was manifestly made for the other: nor can it e- 
scape our observation, that a mutual connexion and 
perfect harmony subsist among all the works of our 
Creator. Human nature and the surface of the earth 
have very near relations to each other, and a striking 
analogy. As the bodies of plants and animals form, 
grow, arrive at maturity, and perish; so are men sub- 
servient also to similar laws. As there is a great diver- 
sity of climates and soils, some barren and others fruit- 
ful; so is there similar variety in the minds, talents, - 
and faculties of men. Such has been the plan of the 
Creator; and there is in this variety more goodness and 
wisdom than we think of at first sight. Far from ap- 
pearing defective, we should find it all perfection, if we 


~ had a thorough knowledge of things. Should any one 
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inquire why the Almighty has not given the ee fa- 
culties, and the same degree of 
mankind; we might answer, Who art thou, blind 2 ne 
weak mortal, that darest to question God on what he 
hasdonc? Shell the creature say to the Creator, Why 
~ hast thou made me thus? We might as jt Why 
has not God ordained that all the kingdoms and coun: 
tries on earth should be equally agreeable and fruitful? 
Why in certain places is the soil so rich and fertile, 
while in others it is so barren and ungrateful, that aj 
attempts to improve it are completely thrown y? 
Let us not doubt that this diversity is extremely 
per, and worthy our admiration, — not alw: 
conformable to our way of thinking.. The most bar 
and desert countries have their use and beauty in the 
eyes of the Creator. The same may be said of the 
most savage and uncultivated — all hold their 

roper places in the immensity d 
hee perisie serves to declare the peri! ene of 
God. 

But as it is evidently the intention of Divine Proxy 

dence that the ¢arth should be cultivated, and p' 2 

abundance of fruits for the preservation of men ail 
nimals; and as it is for the-same purpose that God ha 
given us corn to sow in the ground; so also, and with 
more reason, does his wisdom require that human na- 
ture should be cultivated, and that our souls should be 
made fruitful, and enabled to yield an excellent harvest: 
of virtue and piety. It is with that design that he has 
given to mankind lessons of trne religion ; which, if 
they find a soil well disposed to receive them, produce 
exquisite fruit, like the corn that is sown in fertil 
ground. Hence also it is that the Gospel 
produce its effects in proportion to the patarel foonldllil 
of men, and the dispositions with which they receive it. 

There are many tracts of country, even in our day, 

which remain barren and uncultivated, although Provi- 
dence denies them none of the blessings which ines 
contribute to their fertility. It is thus that multitude " 
of human beings remain in ignoranee, 
the publication of the Gospel; and even among 
most polished nations of Christendom, haletaa tl 
that divine revelation is, and ever will be, very 
ent, according to the diversity of characters to whom 
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— 
it is preached. Some do not. comprehend it, and have 


no sense of the salutary virtue of the truths of our holy 


religion. Others receive those truths with eagerness 
and joy, but these impressions are of short duration. 
With others the passions and cares of the world stifle 
the divine word. Finally, there are some (but these 
form the smallest number ), who receive it in an honest 
and upright heart, with conviction, contrition, and sin- 
cerity. To these alone it becomes “the power of 
God unto salvation.” 

But to which of these classes do J belong ? What 
impression has the doctrine of salvation made upon my ° 
soul? What fruit has the good seed of the Gospel pro- 
duced in my heart? These are questions which my 
conscience ought to answer honestly and sincerely ; 
but of which my conduct through life will be the best 
proof. 


MARCH XXIII. 
The Nature end Properties of Air. 


Atr is that fluid and subtile body which surrounds our 
globe, and which every living creature respires. Al- 
though it is so near us that it surrounds us on all sides, 
and we continually experience its effects, our know- 
ledge of its true nature is very imperfect. We know, 
however, that it is a corporeal substance; for when we 
pass our hand rapidly through it, we find a sensible re- 
sistance: and we are certain that it is a fluid, and that 


~ its particles do not cohere, but pass easily over ong a- 


nother, and by this means yield to every impression. 
If it were otherwise, we coulu neither breathe nor go 
through it with facility. * 

Gravity is a property common to the air as to all o- 
ther bodies ; for although it is about 816 times lighter 
than water, its weight is nevertheless very considerable. 
The force with which air weighs on any surface of a 
foot square, is equal to 2160 pounds; and a man whose 
surface is about fourteen square feet, supports conti+ 
nually a mass of atmospheric air of 30,240 pounds 
weight. This, perhaps, may appear incredible: but 
the resistance of the air which is within our bodies, - 
ptevents our feeling the Basic of the external air; : 

: 3. : 
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for the air contained in the human body preserves an_ 
equilibrium with that which surrounds us on,all sides. — 

The elasticity of the air is no less certain: it conti- 
nually endeavours to extend itself into a larger space; ‘ 
and though it may be easily compressed, as soon as the 
pressure is removed it immediately expands. Fire and 
heat shew this property in the air; and by means of © 
these it may be made to occupy a space five or six hun-— 
dred thousand times greater than what it eccupied be-_ 
‘fore, without losing any of its elastic force ‘by this pro- — 
digious dilatation. : 

These are phenomena highly worthy our admiration ; 
and in them we find the causes of many astonishing ef- 
fects. It is in the air that our globe is supported, and 
those clouds are ‘callected which exhibit so many beau- 
tiful forms and colours, and which, as they ave rarefied. 
or condensed, suspend the vapours, or pour them in 
rain, hail, or snow, upon the earth. Without the-air 
our senses would be of no utility, animal life could not 
be supported, and neither fire nor water could exist. 

Thus we perceive that air, like all other created objects, 
proclaims the grandeur, power, and goodness of God; 
and to his matchless wisdom we are indebted for this — 
element, and its adaptation to so many different uses. — 
He who creates and governs the rain, the snow, the 
winds, the thunder, and the lightning, displays the 
riches of his wisdom in the whole economy of nature, — 
and calls upon mortals to admire the wonders of his — 
hand. How wisely has he ordained the quantity, gra- 
vity, elasticity, and motion of the air! and how merci-— 
fully has he ordained it to contribute to the comfort 
and welfare of his creatures! Is it possible for us who — 
respire this element, and who derive so many advanta-— 
ges from it, to be ungrateful to the divine Author of — 
thé blessing? Conscious that such ingratitude would — 
render us unworthy the air we breathe, let us resolve, 
with the inspired Psalmist, to sing unto the Lord as 
long as we live, and to praise his name as long as we 
have any being. 


MARCH XXIV. 
There is Nothing new under the Sun. 


Iris certain that, in respect to us, many new things. 
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' eeeur upon the earth. The aspect of nature is annual- - 


_ ly changed, and each succeeding spring and summer 
present us with new flowers to embroider our fields, 
and new fruits to enrich our gardens and orchards. 
_ Each day brings new events and new revolutions. The 
| situations of objects change daily, or rather present 
themselves to our senses under different forms. But 
it is only relatively to our limited understandings and 
knowledge, that it can really be said there is any new 
thing under the sun. Nothing is more certain than the 
saying of Solomon, that, ‘+ What has been will be, and 
what has been done will be done, and there is nothing 
new under the sun.” God, whose wisdoin is infinite, 
_ has not thought proper to multiply beings unnecessari- 
Jy: there are as many as our wants, our pleasure, or 
our curiosity require. We cannot even gain a super- 
| ficial knowledge of all the works of our Creator; much 
less are we able to exhaust them. Our senses are not 
refined enough to perceive all that God has formed; 
nor are our understandings sufficiently strong to con- 
ceive a perfect idea of all created beings: we therefore 


sometimes imagine that there are many new things un-_ 


der the sun; for, as the whole creation is immense, and 
as we cannot take in all its parts at one view, we fancy 
that each point we perceive for the first time, is new, 
because every part of the world exhibits a wonderful 
yariety and diversity. Nature does not require a con- 
tinued and endless creation: it is enough that the Su- 
‘preme Being should preserve the order which he esta- 
_ blished at the beginning. God is an artist who has no 
need of a number of springs to vary his works; for, 
though they succeed each other, and return with the 
greatest regularity, they are so infinitely diversified as 
to appear always new. Let us be content to énjoy with 

atitude the things he has created, without undertak- 
ing to fathom their depths, or attempting to compre- 
hend their vast extent. 

The impossibility of our enumerating all the objects 
of the creation is, in some sort, the seal by which we 
may conclude that the world is the work of Ged; and 
it, at the same time, affords an incontrovertible proof 
of the weakness of our understandings. But have there 
not been discoveries made lately, which were formerly 


entirely unknown? Do not all the kingdoms. of na- 


Cy 


- wants become multiplied, new means were necessary to 
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ture now present phenomena to us of which our anceg 
tors had no idea? To such interrogatories it may be 
replied, that these discoveries are rather the result 0} 
our wants than of our-sagacity. In proportion as our 


supply them, and these were kindly furnished by. our 
provident Creator: but we ought to recollect that the 
means existed before we discovered them. Those mi- 
nerals, plants, and animals, with which we have recen 
ly become acquainted, had an existence in the bosom 
of the earth, or on its surface, before the researches. 
and labours of men placed them before our eyes. Be- 
sides, it is extremely probable that many objects which 
we arrange in the catalogue of new discoveries, were 
not altogether unknown to the ancients. If the world 
were the work of chance, we should occasionally dis- 
cover new productions. Why do we not see new kinds 
of animals, plants, and stones? It is because all has 
been planned by the wisdom of God. What he at first — 
ordained is found sufficient for our convenience and 
use; and all his works are so perfect, that none of them 
require to be renewed or created again. Nothing was 
made by chance; all events have been determined by 
infinite wisdom, and are linked together in one chain. — 
The whole fabric of the world is preserved by the pro- 
vidence of its Creator, and by the concurrence of gene- 
ral and particular laws. Every object in the empire of 
nature is stamped with wisdom, order, and greatness. — 
In all, and by all, God is praised and magnified. To - 


him be glory, now and for evermore. 
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Caves in the Mountains. 


es 


Caves are generally found in mountains, and seldom, — 
or not at all, in plains. They are formed, like preci- 
pices, by the falling in of rocks; or, like an abyss, by — 
the action of fire. Caves, therefore, may be formed by — 
the same causes which produce the quaking, opening, 
and falling in of the earth; and these causes are the ex- 
plosion of volcanoes, the action of subterraneous va- 
pours, and earthquakes: for they make disorder, and 
throw down buildings; which must necessarily form . 
eaves, holes, and chasms of every description. 


— 
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_ But why are these caves? Of what use are they? 
Suppose even that we could discover no use in them, 
we ought still to be convinced that they were formed 
for wise purposes. For as nothing on the earth is real- 
ly useless, these caves must, of necessity, have their 


uses; and it is not very difficult to ascertain the end 
they are designed to answer. Here the waters are col- 
jected, which are afterwards diffused over the earth to 


supply a deficiency of rain. The caves in the mountains 
keep up the course of the waters in subterraneous ca- 


nals; which is an object of great importance: for as 
soon as that circulation is stopped, shocks and earth- 


quakes ensve, which spread terror and desolation over 


the globe. The air, contained and confined within the 


earth, escapes through dens and caves. These openings, 
therefore, are indispensably necessary, that the air may 
penetrate into the mountains, to give a passage to the 
winds, and a vent to exhalations ; for, if the apertures 
in caves did not admit a free circulation, the air con- 
tained in them would corrupt, or would occasion tre- 
mors and concussions of the earth. These caves often 


_ fill with water, whence rivers and lakes are afterwards 


formed. Such is the lake Zirchnitzer in Carniola, which 
fills at certain times, and at others dries up, or is lost 
under the neighbouring mountains, in such a manner, 
that it is sometimes navigable, and at other seasons may 


be ploughed. How many animals would perish, if the 
excavations of the mountains did not serve them for 


asylums and retreats during winter! Were there no 


caves, we should be deprived of several minerals, and 


many other useful productions, which cannot be form- 
ed, or become perfect, but in subterraneous caverns. 
We see, then, that, even in this respect, the wisdom 
and goodness of our Creator are evidently manifested : 
and we have an additional proof that there is nothing 
useless in nature, nothing too much, nor any thing 
which is not ordained with wisdom, and for the gene- 
ral good. The more we employ ourselves in such re- 
searches, the more we shall adore the matchless perfec- 
tions of God. Let us therefore enter more deeply into 
these sublime meditations; and while we.sadmire the 


-yarious phenomena which we discover on or under the 


carth, let us adore and celebrate the power and good- 
ness of their Divine Author. 
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MARCH XXVI. 
Circulation of the Sap in Trees. 


Tue trees, which for several months appeared entirely 
dead, begin insensibly to revive; and in a few weeks 
we shall discover more evident signs of life; as their 
buds will then become larger, and gradually expand 
their precious blossoms. We have it in our power to 
observe this revolution in the beginning of each spring; 
but, perhaps, have been hitherto ignorant by what means 
it operates. The effects we observe in spring, in trees 
and other vegetables, are produced by the sap, which 
is put in motion by the air and increase of heat. As 
the life of animals depends on the circulation of their 
blood, so also the life and growth of plants and trees 
depend on the circulation of the sap. Tor this purpose 
God has formed and disposed all parts of vegetables, 
so as to concur towards the preparation, preservation, 
and circulation, of this nourishing juice. 

It is chiefly by the bark, that the sap in spring rises 
from the roots into the bodies of trees, and even cor 
veys, throughout the year, all the nourishment tot 
branches and fruit. The woody part of the tree is com 
posed of small longitudinal fibres, which extend in a di 
rect line the whole length of the tree, from the root t 
the top, and are very closely joined together. Amon, 
these fibres some are so small and fine, that one o 
them, though scarcely as thick as a hair, contains more 
than eight thousand fibrille. An innumerable multi 
tude of little tubes, which contain the nutritious juice 
and facilitate its circulation, extend through all th 
branches, and ascend to the very top of the tree; some 
conducting the sap from the root upward, and others 
returning it back again. The sap rises through the as- 
cending veins in the heat of the day, and comes dow 
the others in the cool of the evening. The leaves serve 
for the same purpose; and their chief use is to make 
the sap circulate; not only that which proceeds from 
the root, but also what the tree receives outwardly, by 
means of dew, rain, and the :noisture of the atmosphere, 
Thus this nourishing juice appears to be spread through 
every part of the tree: but it could not rise through the 
tubes, if there were not openings in them at the top. 
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It is through these pores that the watery parts of the 
sap evaporates; while the oily, sulphureous, and earthy 
particles unite together to nourish the tree, transform 
themselves into its substance, and give it a continual 
increase. If the juice do not reach it, if the circula- 


_tion be stopped, or if the interior organization be de- 


stroyed, whether by intense cold, frost, age, wounds, 
or any external injury, the tree dies. 
After these reflections, can we regard the trees at 


this season, with the same indifference as formerly ? 
Will the change about to take place in them appear so 


little worthy our notice? and can we observe the re- 


 newal of all nature, without thinking of that God, who 


gives life to every creature; who provides juices ana- 


_logous to trees; who communicates to the sap the 


power of circulating through the veins, and of giving 
to trees life, nourishment, and growth? Alas! that it 


_ should be possible to see all these things every year, 


without giving proper attention to them! At the re- 


' turn of many springs I have had the opportunity to ob- 
' serve this quickening virtue which appears in plants 


and trees: but I have thought no more about it than 
the animals which graze in the fields; and, what is still 
more wonderful, I have been equally inattentive to the 


preservation of my own life, the growth of my body, 


and the circulation of my blood! As I have the hap- 


- piness of again beholding the vernal season, may I con- 
‘template its objects in a more reasonable and Christian 


manner; and may I gratefully acknowledge in the works 
of nature, that adorable Being whose greatness and mag- 
nificence are proclaimed by all his creatures. But all 
my wishes will be utterly fruitless, if the Lord himself 
who is the God of all mercy, do not incline-my heart 
to acknowledge and glorify his great and holy name. 
Now, that all nature revives, grant O God, that my 
soul may be quickened by thy Spirit. May the new 
existence, which the vegetables receive at this lovely 
season, be a signal to awaken me from my slumber, to 
allure me to virtue, and to excite me to lead a life of 
spiritual activity agreeable to thy blessed will. 


MARCH XXVIII. 
Our Ignorance of Futurity. 
Iz we are ignorant of future events, we must not seek 
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the cause of it merely in the nature of our souls—the 
faculties and knowledge of which are very limited ; but 
also in the express and infinitely wise purpose of the 
Creator. He knew the strength of man, and he would 
not give him more knowledge than he was able to bear. 

Knowledge is to the soul, what the light of the sun 
is to the eyes:—too great a degree of splendor would 
prove injurious, without being useful. 1t would be 
very dangerous to the virtue of man, if he had the fa- 
‘culty of foreseeing what was to happen to him; for out- 


: 


ward circumstances have generally some influence on — 


our mode of thinking, and on the resolutions we form. 
In proportion therefore as we might become acquaint- 


ed with the secrets of futurity, our temptations would — 


be multiplied, our virtue would be exposed to danger, 
and our lives rendered miserable. 

Supposing that future events should all be pleasant 
and felicitous, it may be remarked, that while we do 
not foresee this greater happiness which awaits us, we 
enjoy with gratitude the present advantages we possess; 
but were the curtain of destiny drawn aside, and future 
blessings exhibited to our view, we should immediate- 
ly cease to enjoy the present,: we should no longer be 
contented, happy, or grateful; we should anxiously 
and impatiently expect the fortune designed us; and 
our days would pass heavily, and’ without enjoyment. 
Tf, on the other hand, future events were to be gloomy 


and afflictive, our foreknowledge would only serve to — 


give us an antepast of sorrow, and to render us com- 


pletely wretched in expectation. Days which might © 


have been spent in peace and tranquillity, had the fa- 
ture been concealed, would be spent in painful anxie- 
ty, and depression of mind. In a word, the idea of the 
misfortunes reserved for us, would prevent our enjoy- 
ing present happiness, and would make us insensible to 


it. How great, therefore, is the wisdom and goodness — 


of God, in having thrown a veil over futurity, and on- 
ly letting us know our fate by degrees, as the destined 
events occur! Let us never wish to anticipate the hap- 
piness which awaits us, nor to feel the weight of mis- 
fortunes before they happen: let us, on the contrary, 
every time we think of futurity, bless our Creator, that 
our ignorance of it has spared us so many cares, fears, 
and sorrows. Why should we wish to see through the 


F. —* ‘ 
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veil which covers futurity? If we be certain of a re- 
conciliation with God through our adorable Redeemer, 


we may also be certain, that all future events, whether 


pleasing or painful, will infallibly contribute to our real 
welfare. And is it not a merciful and gracious God 
who directs all events, and who rules futurity? He 
sees at once the whole course of our lives; not only the 
past, but even what is to come, as far as eternity itself. 
When we lie down to sleep, let us recommend ourselves 
to the care of our heavenly Father, without troubling 
ourselves about what may happen in the night; and 
when we awake, let us trust in him, without being anxi- 
ous for the events which may mark the day. In the 
midst of the dangers which surround, and the misfor- 
tunes which threaten us, let us remember the goodness 


’ of God, and rest assured that he will either remove 


them, or turn them to our advantage. And though we 
do not know what evils await us, we need have no 
anxiety on that account; for God is acquainted with 
them, and will assuredly enable us to bear them, by 
his divine support and assistance. To this wise and 
merciful Disposer of all events, therefore, we may com- 


_ mit ourselves, and all our concerns, with the most un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bounded confidence. 

Whatever Omnipotence has decreed in respect to us, 
must necessarily happen: it is the portion allotted, and 
proper for us. The cup that is presented, let us re- 
ceive willingly, and without murmuring, convinced that 
it is for our good. Let us resign ourselves to the Lord, 
and depend upon him entirely for whatever he may 

ease to decree as to the circumstances of life or death. 


] 
AWitether we live or die, the joys of paradise will con- 


stitute our portion and inheritance. Let this thought 
tranquillize our souls, and induce them to submit, on 
all occasions, to the will of our Creator. Be calm, then, 
my soul. Our glory is to submit to the will of our Crea- 
tor. He is our heavenly Father, and will safely guide 


us, through all dangers, to the happiness allotted for us. 


MARCH XXVHII. 
The gradual Approach of Night. 


Nicurt, in itself, is a blessing from the Creator; and 
the ordination of its gradual approach is equally replete 
VOL. I. O 
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é 
with wisdom and divine beneficence. A sudden transi- 
tion from the light of day to the darkness of night would 
be both inconvenient and terrific. So rapid a change 
would occasion a general interruption to the labours of 
man ; which, in certain affairs necessary to be finished, — 
and not admitting of delay, would be extremely preju- 
dicial; men and animals would also be overwhelmed 
with consternation, and the suddenness of the transition 
would seriously injure the organs of sight. Darkness, 
therefore, is not permitted to surprise us suddenly, but 
advances by slow gradations, and the twilight which 
precedes it, affords us time to complete our most press- 
ing business, and to make the requisite arrangements ; 
so that the approach of night does not materially inter- 
rupt or incommode us. : 

But whence proceed those remains of light, bie 
at the end of each day, in some degree temper and sof- 
ten the melancholy appearance of night? We no long- 
er see the sun, and yet we are cheered by a portion o : 
its lustre. Let us, in this, admire the wise and benefi- 
cent arrangements of nature. The atmosphere which 
surrounds us has been so formed as to render us this 
essential service. The rays of the sun which are pro- 
jected on the superior surface of the atmosphere, do 
not continue their course in a direct line, but are bent; 
and this leads them whither their first direction would 
not have carried them. The atmosphere, having thus” 
bent, and turned back a great number of rays which o- 
therwise would not have reached us, reflects them af- 
terwards to our sight; and, by this means, we enjoy 
light much longer, and the time for labour is consider- 
ably prolonged. i 

Thus a gracious Providence has planned; not only 
the great revolutions of the seasons, but also the daily 
transition from light to darkness, in a manner the most 
advantageous to us. Let us, therefore, gratefully ac- 
knowledge the goodness of our Creator, and adore his 
wisdom in this beneficial arrangement. The gradual 
approach of night, in the inanimate part of the creation, 

should lead us to reflect on the evening of life: that al- 
so comes on by degrees, and we shall be almost imper- 
ceptibly surrounded by the shades of death. God grant 
that the great work we have to do may then be happily 
ended ; and that we may have fulfilled our allotted task. 
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"We must work while it is yet day; for the night com- 
eth in which no man can work, 


MARCH XXIX. 
The Magnificence of God tn his Works. 


Way is such magnificence displayed in the works of 
the Creator? Why do we discover, on all sides, innu- 
_merable objects, each of which appears to exceed in 
fascinating and attractive splendor, while each possess- 
es charms peculiar to itself? And whence is it that 
_we continually find new subjects of wonder and admi- 
‘ration? It is, doubtless, that we may incessantly ad- 
mire and adore the great Being, who is infinitely more 
beautiful, more sublime, and more magnificent, than 
all we discover in nature: it is, that we may continu- 
ally say to ourselves,—If the works are so complete, 
what must the Creator be? Jf such be the beauty of 
creatures, what must be the inexpressible beauty, the 
infinite greatness, of Him who beholds, with one glance, 
the whole creation? if the brightness of the sun dazzle 
and confound our sight, we may naturally conclude that 
He who lighted up that glorious orb, dwells in light in- 
_accessible, where no mortal eye has seen or can behold 
him. We cannot suppose he is less wonderful than the 
ereatures he has formed; and the more striking and 
marvellous his works, the more worthy of admiration is 
his own Divine Nature. Could we thoroughly compre- 
hend his greatness, he would not be a God, or we should 
‘not be men. How, then, can we better enlarge our 
| minds, and accumulate a treasure of ideas, than in con- 
‘templating that God, whose grandeur and magnificence 
‘are altogether unlimited? Is it not in such contempla- 
‘tions that the faculties of our souls may best: acquire 
‘that force and energy which will make us capable of 
enjoying infinite happiness? The more extensive our 
| knowledge here, and the more our minds are enlarged 
in the contemplation of the greatest of all beings, so 
much the more we shall be able to comprehend him in 
‘a future state. Let us, therefore, always divide our at- 
\tention between God and nature; but only in order to 
consider in the latter, as in a glass, the image of that 
Being whom we cannot contemplate face to face. Let 
us collect the yarious beauties and perfections which: 
) O02 
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are scattered over the vast empire of the creation; and 
when their innumerable multitude strikes us with ast 
nishment, we shall say to ourselves, that, compared 
with the perfections of their Creator, they are less than 
a drop to the ocean. Let us consider in created be- 
ings, what is amiable and lovely, abstracting what is” 
finite and limited, in order to forni a more just and pro- 
per idea of the excellence of the Ruler of the universe: 
and, when the faults and imperfections of his creatures” 
may have lessened our admiration of their beauty, let 
us exclaim, If the creation be so beautiful, notwith- 
standing its defects, how great and worthy of admira- 
tion must He be, whose splendor is without spot, more 
pure than light itself, and more brilliant than the me- 
ridian sun! : 

O my soul! collect all thy powers to devote thyself 
entirely to the contemplation of the adorable God. 
Take no rest till thou hast begun to soar toward th 
boundless perfections of Him who is raised infinitely a- 
bove the most perfect of creatures. Let it be thy prin- 
cipal study to acquaint thyself with this Ey see and 
matchless Being: because this is the only knowledge 
that can satisfy thy desires, fill thee with a tranquil jo 
which nothing can disturb, and even give thee an ante- 
past of that more perfect knowledge with which thou 
wilt be blessed at the foot of his throne, and which will 
constitute thy felicity to all eternity. 

Yes, my gracious God and King! I will bless thy ho- 
ly name with all my powers on earth, and will celebrate 
thy praise for ever and ever. I will proclaim thy mag- 
nificence, and thy wonderful works, that men may ac 
knowledge and admire the prodigies of thy power and 
goodness. My lips shall sing thy praises, that my bre- 
thren may bless thy name both now and for ever. 


MARCH XXX. 
The Arrangement of the Seasons in the other Planets. — 


Tue diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis, and its” 
annual course round the sun, are productive of the 
greatest blessings, and naturally lead us to conclude” 
that the other planets possess similar advantages. All 
of them, except Mercury, have been observed to turn 
round their axes, and in all probability he is subject to 
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the same general law, though his motion has not yet 
been discovered. All the planets move in their orbits 
round the sun; and even the secondary planets take 
the same course round their primaries. Now, as the 
diurnal motion of our earth produces the constant vi- 
cissitudes of day and night, and its annual motion the 
change of seasons, it is highly probable that the same 
things occur in the other planets. Venus turns round 
on her axis in twenty-three hours and twenty-two mi- 
nutes; Mars, in twenty-four hours thirty-nine minutes ; 
Jupiter, in nine hours fifty-six minutes ; Saturn, in ten 
hours; and the moon in twenty-eight days.. If, then, 
we divide the day, that is, the time during which these 
revolutions are made, into twenty-four equal parts, each 
of which is called an hour; the hours of Venus will be 
a little shorter, those of Mars rather longer, and those 
of Saturn and Jupiter not half so long as in our planet; 
whilst those of the moon will each be more than equal 
to one of our days. It is also to-be remarked, that the 
position of the axis-of each planet is inclined, like that 
of our earth; whence it naturally follows, that, during 
their course round the sun, their northern side is some, 
times more, sometimes less enlightened. Is it not, 
therefore, probable, that, in all the planets, the revolu- 
tions of seasons, and the alternate length and shortness - 
of days, take place, as on our earth. 

Sheuld it be asked;. To what’ purpose are all. these 
reflections? it may be replied, ‘They would be useful 
if they only served to increase-our knowledge; but they 
will appear still more important, if we think of the con- 
Sequences resulting from them. May-we not conclude, 
that the other planets are also inhabited by living crea- 
tures? All the planets are like the earth.. They are- 
alike warmed and illuminated by the sun; and have 
their nights and days, their summers and winters. But— 
of what use would all this be, .if they were not inhabit- 
ed? What an idea should this give us of the greatness 
of the Creator! How immense are-his dominions! and 
how impossible to fathom the wonders of his power and 
goodness! When wereflect on these worlds, where his 
glory displays-itself as much, and perhaps more, than 
on our globe, we must be struck with astonishment, , 
and adore him with sentiments of the most profound. 
veneration. . 

0. 3. 
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Though the inhabitants of our earth should remai 
ungratetully silent, the praises of Jehovah would be ce 
lebrated in all those worlds which roll above our heads. 
QO! Jet us join our hymns to theirs, and celebrate our 
God with endless thanksgivings. Let us invite all crea 
tures who, like ourselves, have proceeded from his 
hands, to magnify the Most High, aod to render th 
honors due to his holy name. 
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The paternal Care of Providence for the. Racal of | 
our Lives in every part of the World. 


We know, at present, a great part of our globe, andnewl 
regions continue to be ‘discovered from time to time } 
but no place has yet been found, where nature does not 
produce the necessaries of life. We know countries 
where the sun burns up almost every thing; where little 
is to be seen but mountains and sandy deserts ; where 
the earth is almost entirely stripped of the verde 2 
with which it is so richly adorned in our climate. There 
are other countries which are scarcely ever cheered by 
the rays of the sun; where an almost continual winter 
benumbs every thing ; where there is neither culture, 
fruit, nor harvest. And yet there are men and animals. 
there, who do not fail of subsistence. ‘The productions — 
denied them by Previdence, because they would have 
been burnt by the sun, or frozen by the severe coldy 
are supplied by gifts more suitable to those climates, 
and on which both men and animals can subsist, The 
inhabitants carefully seek what nature has provided for 
them, and know how to appropriate it, so as to obfain 
all things necessary to their subsistence, or essential Boe 
their convenience. | 
In Lapland, Providence has contrived, that an evil, ia 7 
some respects very inconvenient to the inhabitants, be- 
comes a mean of their preservation. That country is_ 
infested with innumerable swarms of gnats, from which — 
the Laplanders defend themselves by keeping up a con- 
tinual smoke in their huts, and by daubing their faces — 
with pitch. These insects deposite their eggs on the — 
water, and, by that means, draw a great number of a-_— 
quatic birds, . which feed on them, and which being af= 
terwards taken by the Laplanders, become themselves. 
the chief food of those people. 
; 
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- The Greenlanders generally prefer animal to vege- 
table food; and, it is true, there are very few vegeta- 
bles in that barren country. There are, however, some 
plants of which the-inhabitants make great use; parti- 
cularly sorrel, angelica, and scurvy-grass, or cochlea- 
ria. But their principal nutriment is a species of fish 
called angmarset, which nearly resembles the miller’s 
thumb. After these have been dried in the open air 
upon the rocks, they serve instead of bread or greens ; 
and are preserved for winter in great leathern sacks, 
In Iceland, where there is no agriculture, owing to the 
severe cold, the people live on.dried fish instead of 
bread. The Dalecarians, who inhabit the northern 
of Sweden, having no wheat, make bread of the 
bark of birch and pine, and a certain root which grows 
in the marshes. The inhabitants of Kamschatka feed 
on the stalk of the acanthus, which they eat raw, after 
having peeled it. In Siberia, they make much use of 
the roots of mountain-lily, which they call martagon. 
Adorable Father of mankind! such are the tender 
mercies of thy providence for our preservation! With 
what goodness hast thou spread over the whole earth 
that which is requisite for our subsistence! * Thy wis- 
dom saw, before the foundation of the world, the dan- 
gers to which the lives of mortals would be exposed, 
and ordained that we should every where find sufficient 
food. Such relations, connexions, and communica- 
tions were formed, by thy decree, between the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, that people who are separated from 
one another by vast sea<, labour for their mutual sub- 
sistence and convenience. Can we sufficiently admire 
and revere the divine wisdom, which has given us bo- 
dies so formed as not to be confined to any particular 
food, but to be able to make use of every kind of ali- 
ment? Thus, by a goodness which cannot be too 
highly praised, man does not live by bread alone, but 
by every word, or appointment, which proceeds from 
the mouth of God ;—that is, by every thing he has or- 
dained nature to produce, and to which he has given a 
nutritive quality. To him all creatures turn their eyes, 
expecting to receive proper nourishment ; and when he 
opens his hand, he liberally supplies their wants. Mer- 
ciful and compassionate Father! enable us to adore thee, 
with our latest breath, for the numerous blessings, and 
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means of subsistence, which thy goodness has provided 
for us! 


Hymn for the Commencement of Spring. 


BiEsseEp be the Lord who has created the spring, and 
richly adorned the face of the earth! To him be a- 
scribed all glory, honor, and power, for he mercifully 
provides for the felicity of all animated beings. The 
God who created, also preserves and blesses the works 
of his hands: Celebrate his praises all ye creatures! 

In those happy days, when man had not yet rebelled 
against his Maker, free from sin and its dreadful con- 
sequences, the earth resembled a paradise; and even 
now, though sadly deformed by the effects of trans- 
gression, it exhibits the hand of its Divine Author, and 
is still the entrance to heaven. 

The fields, which recently appeared dead and cheer- 
less, now begin to revive and bloom ; each succeeding 
day produces new blessings; and quadrupeds, fowls, 
and reptiles seem to rejoice in their existence. The 
face of the earth is, in fact, renewed; the sky is cloud- 
less and serene; the mountains, groves, and valleys, 
resound with melodious warblings: and the Lord of © 
the creation looks with an eye of mercy upon all his 
-works. 

The verdant fields, the embroidered meads, and shady 
groves, . however attractive in themselves, are still des- 
titute of intelligence, and the irrational part of the cre- 
ation are unacquainted with the Being who formed 
them: man alone rejoices in his God, is conscious of — 
his existence, and aspires to live eternally in his pre- 
sence. Let us therefore celebrate the God of nature, 
“who is nigh unto us, even at the moment that adoring 
legions of angels fall prostrate before his exalted throne: . 
—he is present every where; in heaven, on earth, and 
in the seas. Let us incessantly glorify him and sing his 
praise ; for at all times, and in all situations, he is near. 
us by his power, his love, and his matchless bounty. 

It is God who commandeth the clouds to extend 
themselves over the fields; and to pour down their fer- 
tilizing showers on the thirsty land, that man may be 
enriched by his gifts. At his mandate, also, the hail, 
the winds, and the dew, become sources of happiness. 
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to the human race. Even when the tempest rises, and 
the pealing thunder appals the heart of man, fertility 
and blessedness spring from the bosom of storms and - 
darkness. ‘The sun revisits us with increased splendor ; 
ae the terrific claps of thunder are succeeded by songs 
of joy. 
Ba is the only source of true felicity, and all our 
happiness originates in him who enables us to draw the 
blessings of salvation from the eternal springs. Bless- 
ed is the mortal, therefore, who submits with resigna- 
tion to his holy government, and who is prepared to 
leave this world in the joyful hope of being united to 
his Father and Creator, by the redeeming love of Jesus 
Christ ! : 


APRIL I. 
Abuse of Animals. 


Tue abuses of animals are so frequent and various, that 
it would be almost impossible to enumerate them. They 
may, however, be chiefly confined to two points; that 
of too much, or too little, value being set on them; 
and, in either case, we act contrary to the intention of 
aM Creator. On one hand, we have too little regard for 
the brute creation, when, under pretence of being per- 
mitted the use of them by Ged, we assume an unlimit- 
ed power over them, and think we have a right to treat 
them according to aur caprice. But how can we prove 
that we have this right? and even supposing that we 
had, would it be just, that our power should degene- 
‘rate into tyrannic cruelty? All who are not enslaved 
by passions, or corrupted by vicious habits, are natu- 
rally inclined to compassion towards every being that 
has life and feeling. This disposition, undoubtedly, 
does honour to man, and is so deeply engraven on our 
minds, that any one who eradicated it, would prove to 
what a degree he was degraded and fallen from the dig- 
nity of his nature. He would have but one step more 
to make—to deny to man the compassion he refuses to 
beasts, and he would then be a monster. Experience 
but too well justifies this remark, and many examples 
of such ferocity may be easily recollected. History 
furnishes us with them in abundance. We there find, 
that in countries where the people took pleasure in the 
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combats of animals, they also distinguished themselves 
in cruelty towards their fellow-creatures. So true it is, 
that our treatment of beasts has an influence on our mo- 

ral characters, and on the gentleness of our manners. 

It may be said that we have a right to destroy hurt- 
ful animals. I confess it: but does it follow that we 
are authorized to tear from them, without pity or re- 
gret, a life which is so dear to every creature; and 
that, when necessity forces us to it, we shal]l find a bar- 
barous pleasure in it, or think we have a right, in thus 
depriving them of life, to make them suffer torments 
more cruel than death itself? I grant that the Crea- 
tor has given us the animals for our use and pleasure, 
and that their labours are designed to lighten ours; 
but it does not follow that we may unnecessarily fa-_ 
tigue them, exhaust them with labour beyond their — 
strength, refuse them sustenance merited by their ser- 
vices, or aggravate their sufferings by severe treatment. — 
But no more need be said in regard to this first kind of 
abuse. ; 

People sometimes fall into the other extreme. Those — 
animals of a social character, which are most connect- — 
ed with us, which live in our houses, and which pecu- 
liarly contribute to our amusement or utility, sometimes — 
inspire us with an extravagant and ridiculous affection. — 
I am almost ashamed io say, there are men and women ~ 
extravagant enough to love those creatures to such a 
degree as to sacrifice to them, without scruple, the es- — 
sential duties they owe to their fellow-creatures. Let — 
war be kindled between nations; let armies destroy one — 
another; the news will not make the least impression 
on a lady, who some days before was inconsolable for — 
the loss of her lap-dog! Much might be said upon — 
this subject: but 1 shall wave it, and conclude these re- i 
flections by a remark of much greater importance. Pa-_ 
rents, guardians, and teachers, cannot abstain too scru- — 
pulously from every abuse of animals in the presence of ~ 
children. It is the more necessary to insist on this, as 
the practice of it is so much neglected, and the rising 
generation are frequently influenced by such pernici- 
ous examples as are productive of the most baleful con- 
sequences. No animal should be put to death in their 
presence ; much less should they be employed to per- 
form so cruel atask. Let them be taught to treat ani- — 
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mals as beings which have life and feeling, and towards 
which we have certain duties to fulfil. But, on the o- 
ther hand, let due care be taken that they do not at- 
tach themselves too much to animals, or grow passion- 
ately fond of them, as they are sometimes apt to do. 


In guarding carefully against children’s making a bad 


use of animals, either way, they should also be taught 
to make a good use of them, that they may, from their 
earliest age, be accustomed to acknowledge, even in 
those creatures, an impression of the perfections of the 
Creator. 


APRIL I. 
The Motion of the Earth. 


WHE the delightful prospect of the rising sun renews, 
each morning, in our souls the gratitude and admira- 
tion due to the sublime Author of the universe, we may, 
at the same time, observe that the place in which this 
magnificent sight is beheld, changes with the seasons. 
To be convinced of this, we need only examine the 
place where the sun rises in spring and autumn; and 


_ we shall perceive it afterwards, in summer more to the 


north, and in winter more to the south. We may thence 
reasonably conclude that some motion must be the cause 
of these changes ; for we cannot see a body of any sort 
change its place, without a motion taking place, either 


in itself, or in us who observe it. Many people sup- 


_ pose that it is the sw which moves, as it is seen some- 
times on one side and sometimes on another. But as 


the same phenomenon must take place, supposing the 


sun to remain immovable, and that we with the earth 


were turning round it, we ought to depend less on our 
conjectures, than on the repeated observations made 
by astronomers upon this subject, which sufficiently 


_ prove the motion of the earth. 


Let us, in the first place, represent to ourselves the 
immense space in which the celestial bodies are placed : 
it is either empty, or filed with a substance, infinitely 
subtle, called ether. It is in this space that our globe 
floats, as well as all the other planets which compose 
the solar system. ‘The sun, the dimensions of which 
have been already mentioned, is placed in the centre, 
surrounded by its worlds, which it surpasses greatly in 
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size. The principle of gravity which our globe has, is 
common with all other bodies, draws it towards the ce 
tre ; or the sun attracts the earth, by the superior pow 
which greater bodies have over the lesser: so that as 
the earth tends to fly off from the sun, it is counteract- 
ed by the superior power of that luminary. Thus the 
earth is made to describe a circle round the sun, some- 
what analogous to the curve described by a cannon-ball, 
which, though it soon falls on the ground, would pro 
bably continue the same line for the space of som 
miles, if it were sent off from the top of a high moun 
tain. Suppose a greater height, it would go farther in 
proportion. Add still to that height, and it would go 
far as our antipodes, to return at last to the poin 
whence it set out. a 

All these effects take place from the laws of gravi 
tion, or the attractive power of our globe; and it is i 
this manner that the earth describes its orbit round th 
sun. This orbit is not a perfect circle, but an ellipsis 
which occasions our being farther from the sun at on 
time than another. This orbit is forty-four thousand 
semidiameters of our globe; and in making its revolu 
tion round the sun, the earth takes 365 days, 5 hour: 
48 minutes, and 45 seconds, the space of time which i 
the measure of one year: after which revolution we find 
the sun again in the same place; for, in each point o 
the orbit of the earth, the sun appears to us at the o 
posite side of the sky; so that, while the earth insensi 
bly continues its motion, we are apt to imagine it is th 
sun which moves. In spring the sun is equally distan 
from the poles: which causes equal nights and days ; i 
summer it is 23 degrees 30 minutes nearer the north 
which occasions our longest days ; in autumn it returns 
to an equal distance between the poles; and, in winter, 
it removes as far towards the south as it had approach- 
ed the north, and it is then that our days are the 
shortest. 

If such be the order and plan of the great work of th 
creation, how much reason have we to admire and adore” 
the supreme wisdom and goodness of the Creator! How 
precious to us ought every new-acquired knowledge to 
be, that discovers to us the Father of nature by his mar- 
vellous works. We find him every where; and are 
every where obliged to cry out,—Lord, thou hast form= 
ed all things with admirable wisdom ! 
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Let us then in the fullest assurance, and with the 
- most unbounded confidence,- commit the care of our 
| lives to Him who governs the world with so much wis- 
| dom. The sun and planets invariably obey his laws, 
and shall we presume to oppose his will, or to violate 
| his commands? When we undertake a voyage, we 
have need to take refuge from surrounding perils in his 
paternal care: and how much more need have we of his 
| protection, in the course of so many thousand leagues 
| which the annual rotation of our globe causes us to 
‘pass through! Is it not an important blessing, though 
| too little thought of, that we have been hitherto pre- 
| served in so formidable a voyage? Shall less striking 
phenomena, and dangers of smaller magnitude, appal 
_ our minds after such demonstrations of the protection 
of the Almighty in the most important revolutions of 
“nature? Let us henceforth banish all distrust, and sur- 
mount every.fear, by faith in the Creator of the hea- 
vens and the earth; and may we be enabled to call him 
| a Father through the reconciliation of his Son, Jesus 
Christ. 
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fd Lhe immense Riches of Nature. 


To be convinced of the extreme liberality of Nature in 


_ the dispensation of her gifts, it would be sufficient, to 
reflect on the prodigious number ef human creatures 
who receive their food, raiment, and all the pleasures 
they enjoy, from that beneficent mother. But as this 
is, perhaps, one of those things which, because they 
happen every day, no longer make a suitable impression 
upon our hearts, we will turn our reflections on crea- 
tures which are partly made for our use, and some of 
which are the objects of our contempt. This medita~ 
tion will teach us that all the beings diffused over our 
globe proclaim the goodness of their Author, and may 
incite us to glorify his divine name, if our hearts be 
susceptible of feeling. Mink 

__An innumerable quantity of living creatures, inha- 
bitants of the earth, the air, and the waters, are daily 
indebted to Nature for their subsistence. Even the 
animals which we take care to feed, properly speaking 
owe their food to her; as the forests produce acorns, 
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the mountains grass, and the fields a variety of herb- 
age, without any culture. All the genera of fish sub-— 
sist without the aid of man, unless he choose to feed a 
few particular sorts for his own amusement. Amongst 
birds, the most numerous, and, perhaps, the most de- 
spicable tribe is that of sparrows: their number is so 
prodigious, that the produce of all the fields in the em- 
pire of France would not suffice for their support dur- 
ing the space of one year. It is Nature who takes from — 
her immense magazine what is necessary for their sup- 
port; and they are but the smallest part of her depend- 
ants. The number of znsects is so immense, that many 
centuries may elapse before their several species and 
classes can be perfectly known. How numerous are 
the flies! and how many species of insects float in the — 
air, which occasionally annoy us by their stings! The — 
blood which they extract from us is a very accidental 
food to them; and it may be supposed, that, for one 
that lives on it, there are millions which never tasted — 
human blood, nor that of any other animal. On what — 
do all those creatures subsist? Every handful of earth 
contains living insects; and in every drop of water crea- — 
tures may be discovered whose means of propagation. 
and support appear altogether incomprehensible ! 
Immensely rich as Nature is in living animals, she is 
equally fruitful in means for their subsistence; or ra- 
ther, it is the Creator who has poured inte her bosom 
this inexhaustible source of riches. He provides food » 
and shelter for all his creatures; clothing the fields 
with herbage, and directing the animal tribes to select — 
their proper elements: for none of them are so insigni- 
ficant in his sight, as to induce him to neglect their 
wants, or to withhold from them his tender regards. ~ 
Herein is manifested the greatness of the Creator, 
which so. easily performs what all the monarchs and 
people of the earth, combined together, could not ac- ~ 
complish. He satisfies every living creature:—he feeds — 
the ravens that call upon him, and every insect that ex- 
or fears possess our souls, let us reflect upon the mul- ~ 
titudes which he daily supports. Let the birds of the — 


ists in the air, in the earth, or in the water !—And will — 
air, the wild beasts of the desert, and those millions of — 


he not do for us what he does for them? If ever doubts 


~ creatures which man takes no care of, teach us the art 
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of living contentedly. He who adorns the flowers of 
the field, and provides suitable nourishment for all ani- 
mals—this great Author of nature assuredly knows our 
‘wants. Let us, therefore, apply to him in all our afflic- 
| tions, and let our prayers be uttered in the language 
_ of humble faith and holy sincerity. 


f APRIL IV. 
Sun-rise. 


|» Have you ever witnessed the superb spectacle which 
the rising sun every day affords? or has indolence, in- 
difference, or the love of sleep, prevented you from 

_ contemplating this wonder of nature? Perhaps you 

& be ranked amongst the number of those who never - 

_ thought a sight of Aurora worthy the sacrifice of some 

_ hours’ sleep; or you are like others, who, satisfied with 

_ the light of the sun, do not trouble themselves with in- 

" quiring into the cause of this great effect. Or, perhaps, 

_ you be classed with millions of your fellow-crea- 

_ tures, who behold this glorious object every day with- 
_@ut its exciting any emotion or pleasing reflections in 

their minds. To whatever class you belong, suier your-- 

__ +elf now to be roused from this state of insensibility, and 

_ learn what thoughts this interesting appearance ought 

_ to excite in your mind. 

_~- There is no phenomenon in nature more beautifal 
and splendid than the rising sun. The richest dress 

_ that human art can invent, the finest decorations, the 

| most pompous equipage, the most superb ornaments ot. 

_ royal palaces, vanish and sink to nothing, when com- 

| pared with this beauty of nature. At first the eastern- 

_ fegion of the sky, clothed in the purple of Aurora, an- 

_ Bounces the sun’s approach. The sky gradually as- 
‘sumes the tint of the rose, and soon flames like barnish- 

_ ed gold; while the solar rays dispel the mist, and dif- 
fuse light and heat over the whole horizon. At length, 
the sun himself appears in all the splendor of majesty, 
and rises visibly higher and higher in the heavens ; 
while the birds express their joy by sweet and melodi- 
ous warblings, the flocks and herds bound playfully o- 
ver the smiling meads, and all the animated tribes seem- 
#nfluenced by a renovation of strength and spirits. 

_ Let our songs of ney ascend to heaven, and-: 
2 
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celebrate the praises of that Adorable Being, by whose 
command the sun rises, and whose hand so guides its” 
diurnal and its annual course, that we draw from it the 
happy revolution of night and day, and the regular sue 
cession of the seasons. Let us raise ourselves towards 
the Father of lights, set forth his majesty, and celebrate 
him by a pious confession of our dependance on him, 
and by actions which are please in his sight. Behold! 
all nature proclaims order and harmony; the sun and 
all the planets run their appointed course; each season 
produces its respective fruits, and every day renews the 
“splendor of the sun. Shall we, then, in the midst of 
the active creation, distinguish ourselyes by silent in- 
gratitude and supine indifference? Rather jet our vir- 
tue, faith, and pious zeal, convince the infidel how wor- 
thy of adoration that Being is, whom he despises: and 
let the tranquillity of our souls demonstrate the mild 
and merciful nature of that God, before whom the li- 
bertine justly trembles. Let us act, towards our fel. 
low-creatures, as God does te us, and be to them what 
the sun is to the whole universe. As he daily sheds his” 
benign influence on the earth; as he rises for the un- 
grateful as well as the righteous; as he shines on the 
‘humble valley, as on the highest mountain; so let our 
lives be useful, beneficent, and consolatory to others, 
Let us each day increase the charitable disposition of 
our hearts ; let us do good to all, according to our abi- 
lities ;- and Jet us endeavour so to liye and act that our 
lives may be a blessing to mankind. 


APRIL V. . 
Wonderful Construction of the Ear. 


ALTHoucH the ear, it is true, with respect to beauty, 
must give place to the eye, it is perfectly formed, and 
is no less a master-piece of creative wisdom. This will” 
appear from its position ; for itis placed in the most 
convenient part of the body, near to the brain, the 
common seat of-all the senses. The externa! form of 
the ear merits our attention and admiration; its sub- — 
stance is between the flexible softness of flesh, and the” 
hardness of bone. Were it flesh only, its upper part — 
would fall down over the orifice, and prevent the com- ~ 
munication of sounds; if, on the contrary, it were com- 
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posed of solid bones, it would be very painful and in- 
convenient to lie on either side. For this reason the 
Creator has formed the outward part of the ear of a 
cartilaginous substance; which has the consistence, the 
polish, and the folds, most proper to reflect sounds ; 
for the chief use of the external part is to collect the 
vibrations of the air, and convey them to the orifice of 
the ear.—The interior construction of this organ is sull 
more surprising. Within the cavity of the ear is an o- 

ening, called the auditory canal, the entrance to which 
is defended by small hairs, to prevent insects from pe- 
netrating into it; and for the same purpose it is moist- 
ened with a bitter glutinous matter, calied ear-wax, 


which separates itself from the glands. The drum of © 


the ear is placed obliquely in the auditory pipe, and 
really resembles the instrument from which it derived 
its appellation: for, inthe first place, there is, in the 
cavity of the auditory canal, a bony ring, on which is 
stretched a round membrane, dry and thin: in the se- 
cond place, there is, under that skin, a string stretched _ 
tight, which does here the same service.as that of the 
drum, for it increases, by its vibrations, the vibration 
of the drum cf the ear, and serves sometimes to extend, . 


_ and sometimes to relax, the membrane. In the cavity 


under the skin of the drum, there are some very small 


_ but remarkable bones, called auditory bones, and dis- 


tinguished by the following names—the hammer, the 
anvil, the orbicular bone, and the stirrup. Their use is, 


_to contribute to the vibration and the extension of the 


skin of the drum, or tympanum. Behind the cavity of 


_ the drum, there is another opening called the Eusta- 


chidn tube, which communicates with a pipe which leads 
to the palate, and is equally necessary to produce the 
sensation of exterior sounds. Next comes the snail, 
which rises in a spiral Jine; and behind is the auditory 
pipe, which terminates in the brain. ; 
Hearing is, in itself, a thing worthy of admiration. 
By a portion of air, extremely smal], which we put in 
motion, without knowing how, we can, in an instant, 
make our thoughts, desires, and conceptions known to 
another ; and this in as perfect a manner as if his soul 
could see into ours. But, to comprehend the action of © 
the air, in the propagation of sounds, more clearly, we 
must remember, that the ay not a solid but a fluid body. 
: ~S 
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Throw a stone into calm water, and it will cause undu- 
lations, which will extend, more or less, according to 
the degree of force with which the stone was thrown in. 
Let us now suppose that a word spoken produces a si- 
milar effect in the air to that of atone in the water. — 
While the speaker is uttering the word, he expels, with. 
~ more or less force, a quantity of air out of his mouth. 
This communicates an undulatory motion to the exter- 
nal air in which it meets, and the air thus put in mo- 
tion, shakes the stretched membrane of the drum in 
the ear: this membrane, thus shaken, communicates | 
vibrations to the air which resides in the cavity of the 
drum, and that strikes the hammer; the hammer, in — 
its turn, strikes the other little bones; the stirrup trans- | 
mits to the nerves, through the oval orifice, the motion. 
it has received; and they then vibrate like the strings” 
of a violin: this motion gains strength in the labyrinth, 
and reaches to what is properly called the auditory 
nerve. The soul then experiences a sensation propor-— 
tionable to the force or weakness of the impression re- 
ceived; and, by virtue of a mysterious law of the Cre- 
ator, it forms to itself representations of objects and of — 
truths. > 
How deplorable would our case have been, had the 

Creator denied us the faculty of shearing !—~a faculty, 
in certain respects, more important than that of sight. 
Through the eye we receive only sensible and corpo-_ 
real ideas ; but by the ear we form conceptions of spi- 
ritual and invisible objects. If, therefore, we had been 
born deaf, it would have been extremely: ‘difficult for us- 


; 
to have received any instructions relative to the being : 


~— 


of a God, the nature of the soul, or the way of salva- 
tion. In order to make his goodness more apparent te 
mankind, the Supreme Being now and then permits a 
person to be born deaf. Let serious reflection on the 
Jot of such people Jead us to appreciate the sense, of ” 
which they are deprived ; and let us evince our grati- 
tude for so great a blessing, by making a proper use of it, 


APRIL VI. 
The Milky Way. 


Ww HEN we examine the sky in a clear night, we per- 
ceive a pale irregular light, and a certain number of _ 
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stars, whose mingled rays compose this luminous tract, 


* which is commonly called the milky way. ‘The stars 


themselves are too remote to be perceived separately 
by the naked eye; and between those which are visible 
through a glass, there are spaces apparently filled by an 
immense number of other stars,- which even a good te- 
lescope cannot render distinctly perceptible. It is true, 
that the number already discovered is prodigious; but 
if we could make our observations on another side of 
the globe, nearer to the antarctic pole, we should dis- 
coyer a great number of stars which have never appear- 
ed on our hemisphere: and even then we should not 
know half, perhaps not a thousandth part of the radi- 
ant bodies which shine in the immense expanse of hea- 
yen. All the stars which we perceive in the milky way 
appear no more than luminous points, and even instru- 


__ ments of the greatest power afford no augmentation of 


this apparent magnitude ; yet each of these, in all pro-- 
bability, is considerably larger than the w hole terraque- 
ous globe. If an inhabitant of our globe could travel 
in the air, and could attain the height of 160 millions 
of miles, the fixed stars would still appear only like 


shining specks. However incredible this may seem, it 


is not a chimerical idea, but a fact, which has actually 
been proved; for, about the tenth of December, we 
were more than 160 millions of miles nearer the north- 
ern part of the sky than we shall be the tenth of June, 


_and, notwithstanding that difference, we did not perceive 


any difference of size in those stars. 

This milky way, so inconsiderable in comparison of 
the whole space of the heavens, is sufficient to prove the 
greatness of the Supreme Being; and every star disco- 
verable in it. teaches us the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Yet what are these in comparison of the immense 


_ quantity of globes and worlds which roll in the firma- 


ment? Here reason stops, and is confounded. To ad- 
mire and adore is all that is left to mortals. 

Whenever I behold the starry sky, may I raise my 
thoughts to thee, my adorable Creator! With shame 
and regret, I confess that 1 have hitherto too seldom 
contemplated thy greatness, or admired thy power in 
the beauteous scene of the firmament. Pardon this in- 
sensibility—this ingratitude.- Loose a soul confined by 


. earthly ties, and raise it toe thyself, O Creator of heaven 
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and earth! Humble me by a due sense of my own un- 
worthiness, and afterwards elevate me by the blessed 
assurance that my ransomed soul shall, one day, soar 
beyond the highest region of the stars! 


APRIL VII. . 
Reflections on the Seeds of Plants. 


Tue vegetable kingdom, to an attentive observer of the 
works of God, is a school where he learns the profound 
wisdom and unlimited power of that supreme Being. 
Though we were to live a hundred years upon earth, 
and it were possible to devote every day to the study 
of one particular plant, there would still remam, at the 
end of that time, many things we either had not observ- 
ed, or had not been ‘capable of perceiving. Let us re- 
flect on the production of plants; let us examine their 
interior construction, and the formation of their several 
parts ; let us consider the simplicity and variety discern- 
ible in them, from the blade of grass to the lofty and 
umbrageous oak; Jet us try to learn the manner in 
which they grow, and are preserved, and the different 
uses they are of to men and animals. Each of these 
articles will sufficiently employ our faculties, and make 
us sensible of the infinite power, wisdom, and goodness 
of the Creator. We shail every where discover, with 
admiration, the most incomprehensible order, and the 
most excellent designs. 
Though we were to know no more of plants than 
these phenomena visible to every eye: though we were 
only to know that a grain of corn, sown in the ground, 
shoots first a root into the earth, and then a stem up- © 
wards, which bears branches, leaves, and fruit, where- — 
in are contained the seeds of new plants; this alone 
might suffice to evince the wisdom of the Creator. Let 
us attentively consider all the changes which a grain of 
wheat undergoes in the earth. We sow it in the ground 
at a certain time; and this is all we can do. But what © 
are the operations of nature, after we have thus left it 
to itself? As soon as the earth supplies it with suffi- 
cient moisture, it swells, and bursts open the outer coat, — 
which concealed the root, the stalk, and the leaves. — 
The root penetrates into the earth, and prepares nutri- — 
ment for the stem, which now makes an effort to rise a<- 
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bove the surface of the ground. When it has sprung 
up, it gradually increases till it attains its proper height, 
and begins to unfold its leaves, which at first are white, 


then yellow, and at last tinged with green. If we con- 
our observations to this single grain of wheat, so 
| mecessary to our subsistence, what admirable wisdom 
_ we shall discover in it! As soon as the outer skin is 
rent, and the root has penetrated the earth, the stem 
ventures to spring up, in the form of a very slender 
stalk: yet, weak as it appears, it is already strong 
_ enough to bear the intemperance of the seasons. By 
ees it grows up, and becomes an ear of corn, the 
sight of which is so pleasing to mankind. The grain is 
enclosed with leaves, which serve as a shell till it is 
enough to break through them; and it is armed 
th points, to defend it from the birds. 
_ The fields where corn is sown should remind us of 
‘those grounds where our Creator sows another kind of 
é Human bodies, when deposited in the grave, 
may be considered as seeds which are.to spring up and 
be matured in eternity. We have as little reason, on 
' looking at a grain of wheat, to expect it to produce an 
_ ear of corn (though the essential parts of it are in the 
| grain), as we have-to believe that our bodies, reduced 
to dust, will one day become glorified bodies. The 
time, however, will come, when the seed will unfold it- 
self. Our dust will be raised again, and we shall live, 
through Jesus Christ. Our bodies must decay, and 
_ turn to dust; but we shall not lie eternally in the grave; 
our souls shall repose, after the labours of this life, on 
the bosom of our God. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
_ heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive any ‘thing equal to such a salvation. 


, APRIL VIII. 
The blue Colour of the Sky. 


| Were we to judge from the first impression of our 
| senses, we might consider the sky as an immense vault, 
| blue, and studded with brilliants. It is true, 

| such an idea could hardly be formed but by the com- 
| mon peeple and children: yet there are many who think 
| themselves superior to those, who, notwithstanding, 
_ form very absurd notions of the sky. The reason why 
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it appears of an azure colour is, because our atmosphiert 
‘is not perfectly transparent. Were it possible for us te 
elevate ourselves very high above the surface of the 
earth, the air would be found more rare in proportion 
to our ascent, till it would become incapable of assist- 
ing in respiration, and would at length terminate in pure 
ether. The higher we climb on mountains, the lighter 
the atmosphere grows, and the paler the bright azure 
of the sky appears. And if we could rise to the region 
of pure ether, this colour would be entirely lost: the 
sky would seem to us as black as night; for so do all 
objects appear that do not réflect any rays of light. 
Consequently, if the air that surrounds.us were as tran 
sparent as ether, the sky would not appear blue. Oi 
air is filled with innumerable minute particles, which, 
when illumined by the sun, receive a motion, which 
produces new rays; and these particles, though dark 
in themselves, become visible to us when thus lightee 
up. Their colour is blue; which is the reason that ¢ 
forest, when we-are near to it, appears green ; but as 
we retire it appears of a bluish colour. However pale 
and subtle the blue rays of air may be, so great.a quan 
tity of them strike on our eyes, when we are in the a 
‘pen air, that the effect resulting from them is a dark 
blue. , 
These reflections may lead some to consider the sky 
differently from what they have hitherto done. It may 
hence be concluded, that there is no phenomenon in 
nature, not even the colour of the sky, in which we ma 
not discover order, utility, and some wise purpose. A) 
green is the best colour that could have been chose 
for beautifying the earth, so the fine azure of the hea- 
vens is best calculated to charm the eye. How drea 
-ful is the appearance of the sky when covered wit 
stormy clouds! but what beauty, majesty, and simplici 
ty, in the colour of it, when the weather is calm an 
serene! The apartments of kings, decorated by the 
most skilful painters, are nothing, when compared to 
the majestic simplicity of the celestial vault. When 
the eye has for a long time contemplated the beauties 
of the earth, it satiates, and becomes tired; but the 
more we contemplate the heavens, the more charms w 
discover in them. O thou almighty Creator! who hast 
so richly adorned the sky, may I meditate on thy per= 
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fections, and adore thy holy name whenever I contem- 
plate this display of celestial beauty ! 


APRIL IX. 
The Utility and Necessity of Air. 


Arr is the element to which this lower world owes its 
life, beauty, and preservation. All the changes we ob- 
serve in the different beings upon our globe, depend on 
air. It is indispensably necessary to the existence of 
animals; for the greater part of them would expire in 
half a minute, if they were deprived of it, and the o- 
thers would not support its loss above two days at the 
most. Not only terrestrial creatures, and those which 
inhabit the air, require this element, but it is absolute- 
ly necessary to the inhabitants of the water, which re- 
quire a change of fresh air as much as other animals. 
Birds cannot fly but as they are supported by the air~ 
hence their lungs have openings, through which the air 
they respire passes into the whole cavity of the body, 
which being thus inflated, becomes lighter, and better 
adapted for flying. Even plants, in order to vegetate, 
require a supply of air, and are therefore furnished 
with a number of little vessels which serve to imbibe it, 
and by means of which their smallest particles are sa- 
turated with the necessary juices. Nothing is easier 
than to enumerate proofs of the necessity of air. A 
single circumstance, however, will render it sufficiently 
obvious :—If air did not exist, there would be no twi- 
light before the rising of the sun. That luminary would 
flame suddenly above the horizon, and would appear as 
bright as at noon-day; nor would its aspect be changed 
till the instant in which it left us in total darkness. The 
sun, indeed, would strike our eyes with a vivid light, if 
there were no air; but it would resemble a great fire 
blazing during the night in an open country. It would 
in some sort be day, whilst the sun, and the objects im- 
mediately surrounding us, would be visible; but all the 
rays which fell on bodies, at a certain distance, would 
be reflected in a direct line, and be lost in the extent. 
of the heavens: Thus while the sun would be placed 
directly over our heads, we might still experience a sort 
of night, if the atmosphere were not placed between us. 
and that luminary. 


/ 
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Let us now recapitulate the advantages which — 
produces to our globe. It is essentially necessary tt 
the respiration of living beings; to the motion of wing 
ed animals, and those which swim in water ; to the pr 
pagation of sounds; to hold the earth in equilibriun 
with other globes; and to the formation of vapours, 
rains, and winds. How necessary is it also to fertiliz 
the earth, and to promote the vegetation of plants, an 
to disperse the noxious vapours which exhale from di 
ferent bodies! The sun could not -furnish us with e& 
ther heat or light enough, if our globe were not sur 
rounded with air. No person could be heard, if this 
element did not set the organs of speech in play, trans- 
mit sounds, and act on the organs of hearing. Ho 
innumerable, then, in all respects, are the advantage: 
which air produces to the human race! If we aceus 
tomed ourselves to contemplate this great agent of na: 
ture with an attentive mind, we should be naturally le 
to extol the works and benefits of our God. Hithert 
we have, perhaps, neglected this duty by taking a su: 
perficial view of the creation, and by forgetting our un 
worthiness in the midst of received blessings. Let us. 
then, for our peace and happiness, endeavour to become 
by the assistance of divine grace, attentive and sensibl 
spectators of the works of God: for to those who con 
sider them thus, they become sources of pure ang per- 
manent joy. 


4 


APRIL -X. 
Different Souls of the Earth. ix 


Tue soil of the‘earth is not the same in all situations, 
The upper stratum is generally formed of a black, fr- 
able, and rich earth, which, being mixed with the 
mains of plants and animal substances, becomes the nu- 
tritive parent of thousands of vegetables which enrich 
our globe. Even this stratum, however, varies in qua 
lity: being light and sandy in some places, heavy and” 
clayey in ‘others :_ sometimes it is moist, sometimes dry. 
here warm, and there cold. Hence many herbs and” 
plants grow spontaneously in some countries, which wi 14 
not succeed without art and cultivation in others. This 
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same | ies differ among themselves, according to the 
of the ground where they are planted. 
In this instance we again discover the wisdom of our 
eator. If all soils were alike, and possessed the same 
. eon and constituent parts, we should be deprived 
of many vegetables; because each species requires a 
| analogous to its nature: some require a dry soil, 
a moist one; some require heat, others delight in 
id: some grow best in the shade, others in the sun; 
thrive on mount2ins, and many more in valleys. 
i it is that each country has a certain number of | 
_ plants peculiar to itself, and which do not arrive to e- 
qual perfection in others. Let the alder be transplant- 
ed into a sandy soil, and the willow into a rich and dry 
ne, and it will be found, that those soils are not adapt- 
to the nature of the trees, and that it will be better 
) the former near marshes, and the latter on the 
or of rivers. . Our Creator, therefore, has provid- 
ed for each species, by allotting to them the soil ana- 
gous to their internal constitution. It is true, that 
art can sometimes force nature to produce according to 
; but it is seldom worth the trouble; and, in 
: nature is found superior to all the researches 
of skill and the labours of art. 
The same variety which is found in the soil of our 
t globe, is also observable in the characters of mankind. 
| € are some whose hearts are so hardened, that 
they cannot profit by instruction: no motive can influ- 
a no truth, however evident, can rouse them from 
their stupidity. This character may be compared to a 
\stony ground, which no temperature of climate, nor the 
‘most careful cultivation, can render fruitful. A cha- 
‘Facter almost as worthless, is that where levity predo- 
‘Minates. Persons of this class, it is true, receive the 
‘salutary impressions of religion and piety; but they are 
discouraged by the least obstacle that pono in ties 
; ; and their zeal vanishes, as easily as their good reso- 
ae hag Such are those frivolous, weak! and a peo- 
pis, , in whose minds virtue and piety cannot take root, 
¢ there is no depth ; they resemble light and dry 
soils, where nothing comes to maturity, and where every 
thing dries up as sdon as the heat of the sun is felt, be- 
waions they do not supply the plant with the nourishiag 
JUices it requires. But how happy are those characters 
| Vor. 1. Q 
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with whom, as in a good soil, the acoduetianeal Spri 
up, ripen, and produce an abundant harvest of ge 
fruit!—On this diversity of disposition among men di 
pends, more or less, the effect which God’s word fp 
duces in their hearts. In vain the sower sows the bes 
seed: if the soil have not the suitable allh 
care is unavailing. The purity and i oe 
seed cannot aol, Ge: a of the soil ; ? 
when it is so hard and close that the seed cannot e 
Oreo cred that it cones heat ee 
~ that it is choked up, it is impossible that it should pr 
duce fruit. "i 
To which of these classes do I belong? Perhaps 
heart is not so hard as to resist every impression. I 
know it well, it resembles those light soils which pr 
duce here and there some ears of corn, which are se 
soon after, to wither. Good thoughts and saluta 
solutions have often filled my heart: but how short ha 
been their duration! Alas! I see plainly that this hez 
must be changed before the seeds of faith and virtt 
can produce good fruit, and before I can enjoy a wel 
founded hope of eternal salvation. But this change 
not in my power: it is thy work, Divine Spirit! 
sist me, O Lord! make me like the fruitful soil, = 
to fulfil the duties of life: and, in order to bear fru 
abundance, make me fruitful in good works, pres 
the gifts of thy grace in an honest and uprig 
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The Necessity of Repose at Night. 
Lasovx is undoubtedly necessary to man; and it 
certain, that great part of the convenience and CO} 
forts of life depend upon it: but it must be allowed th 
human strength would soon fail, and that nian woul 
in all respects, become incapable of makin St pale. nis 
limbs, and the faculties of his soul, if God 01 
tinually supply him with strength and Seay wo nece 5 
ry to fulfil the duties of his vocation. As we every da 
lose a portion of our nutritious juices, we should soy 
be exhausted, and fall into a mortal decay, by too gre 
an exertion of our strength, if the animal spirits 1 
not continually renewed ‘and revived. That wem 
able to labour, it is necessary that eur blood she 
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ways supply us with a matter inconceivably thin and ac- 


| tive, which is called the nervous fluid. This fluid keeps 


the springs of the brain and muscles in play, and main- 
tains the bodily action and motion. But the continual 
dissipation of this matter would soon exhaust it, and 
man would fall into languor, if these losses were not re- 


_ paired. Ifthe body were continually in a state of mo- 


tion, our food would not be digested, nor its nutriment 
regularly distributed. The labour, therefore, of the 
head, the arms, or the feet, must be interrupted for a 
time, that the heat and the spirits, which spread over 
the exterior parts, may be employed only in assisting 
the functions of the stomach, during the repose of the 
other parts of the body. Sleep renders us this import- 
ant service. At the close of the day, our strength, 
which has been exercised since the morning, begins to 
diminish : the vital spirits sink; the senses grow dull; 
and we are irresistibly allured to sleep. As soon as we 
give way to it, we are restored and refreshed: the ope- 


rations of the brain, and the labours of the body, cease 
- at once, and the fatigued limbs acquire new strength. 


This renovation is as necessary to the body as to the 
mind: it makes our limbs more active and flexible, and 


__ preserves in a proper state all the parts of the body ; it 


re-animates our intellectual faculties, and spreads a se- 


_renity over our souls. 


How inexcusable are those, who, for trifling reasons, 


a vile interest, or the gratification of their passions, de- 


prive themselves of proper time for sleep! They not 
only disturb the order of nature—an order established 
only for their good—but they enervate the strength of 
their bodies, and bring on themselves a premature death. 


Why should we be mad enough to deprive ourselves of 
‘a blessing which our Heavenly Father equally and im- 


partially grants to the rich and the poor, the ignorant: 
and the learned, the high and the low? Why shouid 

‘we shorten our days, when a wise and good Providence 

has ordained sleep as a mean of preserving our life? 

Why voluntarily deprive ourselves of the refreshing re- 

pose which sleep procures us? Alas! nights may come 

in which, far from tasting its sweets, we may pass rest- 

less hours on a bed of anguish, counting the tedious: 
and painful moments; and, perhaps, we shall never: 
know the value of sleep till we wish for it in vain,- 
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APRIL XII. : 
The Magnitude of our Globe. ~ 


Ir is not so easy as we imagine to determine the exact 
size of our earth. There is, indeed, but one longitude; 
yet there are two latitudes, north and south, both be- 
ginning at the equator. The one extends towards the 
north, and the other towards the south, as far as the 
poles, either arctic or antarctic. No one has yet been 
able to penetrate as far as either pole; because the 
mountains of ice in Greenland, and in the northern 
seas, haye always obstructed the passage. The labours 
of geometricians, however, have enabled us pretty near- 
ly to ascertain the dimensions of our globe, and, ac- 
cording to the most exact calculations, its surface con- 
tains a hundred and ninety-nine millions, five hundred 
and twelve thousand, five hundred and ninety-five 
square miles. The seas and unknown parts, by a 
measurement of the best maps, occupy a hundred and 
sixty millions, five hundred and twenty-two thousand, 
and twenty-six square miles; and the inhabited parts 
thirty-eight millions, nine hundred and ninety thousand, — 
five hundred and sixty-nine square miles, in the follow- 
ing proportion : 
Europe wescscscssceseeee 45,456,065 
ASIA, sressessecesecsececee 10,768,829 
ASTICA, .....nsceceseccces 9,004,008 
AMETICA, sesccocsecsvese 14d 10,878 


Hence it appears that scarcely one third of the globe 
is inhabited. ; 
It has been calculated, that there might be at least 
three thousand millions of men upon the earth at once; 
but, in reality, there are not more than one thousand 

and eighty millions ; of which there are, 


Tn ASIA. cavetaveameeee 650 millions 


4 
In Africa «se... 150 do. 
In America ........ 150 do. 
q 
‘ 
: 
P 


In Europe .....+0+20. 130 do. 


If, then, we suppose the earth to be inhabited by a- 
bout one thousand millions of men, and that thirty-three — 
years make a generation, it follows, that in that space 
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‘of time there die-one thousand millions.’ The number 


who die on earth, therefore, amounts to, 


Bach year ...esseseesee 30,000,000 
Each day .......ceccccesseonee 86,400 
BACH ROUL fe ceteecersocseecs 03000 
Hach) minute ..c0ccescscevsssesneee OO 
CH SECON stsccesescosseene cesses 2 


This calculation is very striking. If the mortality be 
so great every year, and even every hour, is it not pro- 
bable that he who reflects on it, may himself be one of 
those who shall next swell the list of the dead? It is 
at least certain, that it ought to lead us often to serious 
reflections. At this very moment, one of our fellow- 
creatures is going out of the world! and before an hour 
has elapsed, more than three thousand souls will have 
entered into eternity! What a motive for thinking fre- 
quently and seriously upon death! 

_ Prodigiously great as-the earth appears, its magni- 
tude vanishes at once, when we compare it with the o- 
ther worlds which roll over our heads. The earth is ° 
then, in comparison of the whole universe, what a grain 


_of sand is to the highest mountain. 


How does this thought exalt thee in our eyes; how 
inexpressible and infinite does thy greatness appear, O 
thou Creator of heaven and earth!. The world and all 
its inhabitants are before thee as a drop in the ocean, 
or as the light atoms which sport: in the sun-beams. 
And what am J among these thousand millions of inha- 
bitants of the earth! What then am J before thee, - 
thou immense, infinite, and eternal Being ! 


APRIL XIII. 
Generation of Birds. : 


At this season of the: year a revolution ‘occurs, in na« 
ture, which certainly merits our attention. This is 
the time when the birds begin to lay their eggs and - 
hatch their tender progeny ;—an operation which, how- 
ever little regarded, from its annual recurrence,_ can- 
not be too much admired, as the following -refléctions 
will demonstrate :—In each impregnated egg, which has 
not yet been sat on, there is a spot (about the size of a: 
fveckle) visible in the yolk. In the centre of this spot, 
Qa 
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there is a white circle, extending upwards, and a 
ing to join certain small bladders. In the middle 
this circle is a kind of fluid matter, im which the em- 
bryo of the chick is seen to float, It is composed of 
two lines, or white threads, which sometimes appear to 
be separated from one another at their extremities, and 
between which a lead-coloured fluid is perceptible. 
The extremity of the embryo is contained in a smal] 


| 


bag, surrounded by a pretty large ligament: and in 
this the navel afterwards appears. ‘This ligament 7 


composed. partly of a solid yellowish substance,. an 
partly of a brown fluid, which is also surrounded by a 
white circle. This is all that can be observed in an egg — 
before incubation. After it has been about twelve hours 
under'the hen, there appears in the lineaments of the — 
embryo, a humid matter, that has the form of a little 
head, on which are seen smal] vesicles that afterwards 
form the vertebre of the back. In thirty hours the 
place of the navel appears covered with a multitude of 
little vessels; and the eyes begin to be distinguishable, 
The two white threads, which, in uniting, have still left 
some space between them, enclose five vesicles, which. 
are the substance of the brain and spinal marrow. The 
heart may then be seen, though it has not yet been as- 
_ certained whether the heart or the blood be first form- 
ed. It is certain, however, that the embryo of the chick — 
existed in the impregnated egg before incubation; and 
that, after it has been some time sat upon, the back © 
bones, the brain, the spinal marrow, the wings, and. 
part of the flesh, may be seen, before the heart, the — 
blood, and the vessels be perceptible. At the end of — 
thirty-six hours the navel is covered with a number of. 
vessels, separated from each other by unequal spaces. 
According to all appearance, they existed before, in — 
the little spot, and are only made visible by the fluid — 
matter which swells them. When the essential parts 
of the chick are thus formed, it continues to take new 
growth till the twentieth or twenty-first day, when itis. 
able to break the shell in which it was enclosed. = 
_We owe these discoveries to some great naturalists, — 
¥zho, by the assistance of microscopes, have observed, 
almost from hour to hour, the progress of the formation — 
and the hatching of the chick. However, notwithstand- 
ing al] that we have drawn from their observations, there — 
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are many mysteries which may probably never be dis- 
covered. How does the embryo come into the egg? 
and who gave it the faculty of receiving, by means of 
warmth (for that is all the hen communicates), a new 
life and being? What is it that puts the essential parts 
of the chick in motion? and what is that vivifying spi- 
rit, which, through the shell, penetrates even to the 
heart, and occasions its pulsation? What inspires the 
birds with instinct to multiply by a way common to 
them all? How do they know that their young are 
contained in the egg? What engages them to sit on 
the egg all the time necessary to hatch them? 

These questions cannot be answered in a satisfactory 
manner: but the little we do know of the generation of 
birds is sufficient to prove the wisdom of the Creator; 
as it can neither be attributed to a blind chance, nor 
to art assisting nature. God had the wisest reasons for 

ordaining that certain animals should not arrive at per- 
fection till after they come from their mother’s womb, 
while others remain in it till all their parts are complete- 
ly formed. And he who does not discover the hand of 
mnipotence in the production of birds, will not see it 
any where; for, if the most profound wisdom be not vi- 
sible in this, it will appear in nothing. : 

O man! spectator of the wondrous works of God, a- 
dore with me the all-wise Being! Do not disdain to 
seek, in apparently small objects, the impression of his 
goodness, his power, and his ineffable wisdom. 


APRIL XIV. 
Prognostics of the Weather. 


Winns, heat, cold, rain, snow, fogs, drought, and other 
alterations in the temperature of the air, do not always 
depend on fixed and regular causes. There are, how- 
ever, some signs in nature which indicate the kind of 
weather about to take place. The position of our globe, 
in respect to the sun, which is known to us by the four 
seasons of the year; the changes of the moon, which 
ean be peculiarly determined ; the influence which these 
celestial bodies, and all the planets of our system, have 
upon the heat, the cold, the motion, and the stillness of 
the air; are so many immutable laws, upon which seve- 
ral prognostics respecting the weather may be founded. 
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The consequences drawn from them are so much 
less to be contemned, as they are founded on experi 
ence, and by the rules of analogy, we judge of the fi 
ture by the past. It is true, a thousand accidental cir- 
cumstances may occasion alterations which we had n¢ 
reason to expect. But it must be considered, that 
these contingencies are of short duration; and, if they 
occasion any change in the ordinary course of the te 

perature of the air, it is only for a little time, and ia 
some particular places. i ‘ 


Annual observations demonstrate, that the. changes 
of weather, in general, are so regular that they may 
foreseen. We are seldom mistaken in supposing Ae 
the north and east winds will bring cold; the south, 
heat; and the west, rain: that, during a north-eas 
wind, it will rain in summer, and snow in winter. With 
equal probability, we conjecture, that, when the morn- 
ing sky is red, there will be wind or rain in the afte 
noon; and that a sky tinged with.strokes of red in the 
evening, promises fair weather the following day. The 
weather of spring enables us to anticipate that of sum: 
mer: if in the former there are many fogs, it is highly 
probable the latter will be rainy; if the spring be mark- 
ed by great floods, the summer will bring extraordinary 
heat, and multitudes of insects ; and when storms have 
been frequent in the vernal quarter, we have no reason 
to dread the return of either hoar or night frosts. . 

But supposing it utterly impossible to foretel the wea- 
ther, we may be perfectly easy in that respect. 
variations in the weather, considered in the whole, de- 
pend upon fixed rules, established by the God of wis+ 
dom ; and we may rest assured that, even when they a 
pear most unfavourable, they are, nevertheless, advan= 
tageous to the earth, and conducive to its fertilization, 
_ In every alteration of the climate, therefore, let us trust 
to that God whose purposes are always wise and benefi+ 
cent; without whose will there could be neither heat 
nor cold, rain nor drought, tempests nor calms ; 
who turns to the good of the earth, and of its ae 
even those phenomena which seem to be injurious. All 
the ways of Jehovah declare his goodness, and all his, 
paths are marked with glory. Wisdom and beneficence 
are manifest in his dispensations, and all his actions e- 
vince-his heavenly care and paternal affection.- Let us} 
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for ever bless his holy name ; Iet all creation exalt him; 
and let all that breathe celebrate his praises from gene- 


ration to generation. 
ae APRIL XV. 


¢ The Position of the Sun. 
Gop has assigned a situation to the sun which perfect- 
‘ly Suits the Caer of that luminary and the uses for 
which it is designed. He has given it a certain size, 
‘and placed it in a space proportioned to the motions it 
is appointed to == a He has put it at a proper dis- 
tance from the planets, upon which it is to act; and this 
“position, arranged so many thousands of years ago, it 
still preserves, without ever deviating from it: because, 
‘in reality, the least deviation would occasion the great- 
est disorders in nature. Certainly, nothing but unli- 
‘mited power could perform such a miracle. None but 
could produce this immense globe, place it in its 
sphere, mark its limits, determine its motion, 
‘subject it to proper rules, and maintain it invariably in 
‘the position and order prescribed. What wisdom and 
‘goodness shine in this plan, both in respect to the pla- 
-petary system in general, and to our earth in particular, 
| The burning rays which proceed from a globe of fire 
‘amillion times larger than our earth, must have an in- 
“eonceivable force, if, in falling, they remained close te 
‘each other; but, as they separate more and more in 
‘proportion as they remove toa distance from their com- 
‘mon centre, their power diminishes in proportion as 
‘they diverge. Had our globe been placed in a spot 
»where those rays would have been too numerous, or too 
‘ear, it could not have borng the intense heat: or had 
‘it been thrown towards the extremity of the solar sys- . 
tem, it would only have received a faint light, and too 
little warmth to ripen its fruit and ordinary productions. 
‘The sun is therefore fixed in the exact spot in which it 
‘ought to be. It can now communicate sufficient light 
‘and heat to penetrate into, and to vivify the earth, with 
‘its beneficent rays; to clear the atmosphere; and to pro- 
‘duce all those effects, without which there would be 
neither dew, rain, snow, hail, fogs, nor serene days. 
‘Placed as it is, it causes the regular vicissitudes of day 
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and night, as well as the different seasons of the ye 
and diversifies in each of them its influence or effects. 
It is not only to the sun, but also to the other pla. 
nets, to the fixed stars, and all the bodies which belong 
to our system, that God has allotted a place confo 
able to their nature, and suitable to the ends he pro- 
posed in creating them. To me, who am nothing in 
comparison of the sun, the Lord has vouchsafed to al. 
lot the place and situation, which, im all respects, suits 
me best. May I fulfil the duties of my station with as 
much exactness and fidelity as the sun acquits himself 
of his important offices, according to the invariable law 
which were prescribed to him at the first instant of his 
creation! May I, in the place I occupy, and in pro 
portion to my powers, be as useful to the world; sha 
with my fellow-creatures the advantages I enjoy; com= 
municate to the ignorant what knowledge I possess 
support or strengthen the weak; and distribute, with a 
liberal hand, among the poor, the riches-I possess. 


APRIL XVI. 
Permanency of corporeal Beings. 


NoTHING in nature perishes; and, from the beginning 
of the world to the present moment there has not been 
a grain of sand, nor a single atom, annihilated. The 
first forests produced by the power of God were adorn= 
ed with an innumerable multitude of leaves: these fell, 
withered, and ceased to be leaves; but-the parts whi h 
composed them still remained, and were converted ins 
to dust, clay, or earth. The matter of which the first 
leaves.and herbs were formed, still exists, and has los 

nothing of its external parts ; and the component parts 
of the plants which now flourish will -exist, as long as. 
the world shall last. The wood we burn ceases indee 
to be wood, but its parts do not cease to exist: they 
are dispersed into ashes, soot, and smoke, but they are 
not annihilated. The kingdom of nature is liable to 
continual changes: but every thing that is decomposed 
is regenerated, and nothing finally perishes. Let us 
not judge by appearances. When revolutions and dis- 
orders happen in nature, we are apt to believe that ma- 
ny things are totally destroyed: but this is an error;—' 
they are only differently modified, aud become mate- 
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rials for the composition of other beings. The water 
which exhales in vapour does not perish: it only de- 
creases in one place to increase in another. - What un- 
informed persons consider as total destruction, is, in re- 
ity, but a mere change of parts ; and the world, con- 
sidered in the whole, is just now what it was the first 
day of the creation, although a multiplicity of parts 
which compose it have gradually undergone very con- 
siderable alterations. 
+ This leads me to reflect on my own body, and the 
change it will experience in the grave. It is true, it 
will dissolye into dust, but it will not be annihilated, and 
the essential parts which compose it will always subsist. 
The persuasion of this truth is sufficient to guard me a- 
gainst the fear of the grave and corruption, and, at the 
same time, to confirm my soul in the cheering hope of 
aresurrection. Why, then, should my heart be trou- 
bled? why shudder at the thought of the grave? That 
which will be shut up there, is merely my earthly habi- 
tation. 1 myself cannot be destroyed: all my members 
‘are numbered, and wil] be preserved. What 1 have 
been, I shall be hereafter; and I shall live for ever and 
ever. 

The continual duration of corporeal beings may also 
lead me to conclude, with much probability, that my 
soul is immortal. Since none of the earthy parts will 
be annihilated, is it to be presumed that my soul should 
be the only created thing that is to be destroyed? Ne: 
the whole corporeal world may sooner be annihilated 
fhan one soul should perish that has been redeemed by 
‘Jesus Christ. 


APRIL XVII. 
The Use of Rain. 


Iw the truest sense of the word, rain deserves to be call- 
ed a present from heaven. The blessings which our 
. Heavenly Father pours upon us by this means, are e- 
quaily numerons and indispensable. Generally destruc- 
tive as the effects of a continued drought would be to 
us, as extensively beneficial are the mild and refreshing 
showers which water the earth. To describe all the 
‘advantages which result from them would exceed the 
powers of the most eloquent tongue, or the most de- 
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scriptive pen. But if we cannot exactly enumerate 
them, we may, at least, reflect on some of the 
considerable. : z 
The heat of the sun acts without interruption on dif- 
ferent earthly bodies, and continually exhales subtile 
particles from them, which fill the atmosphere in the — 
form of vapours. We should breathe these dangerous 
exhalations with the air, if they were not occasionally 
carried off by the rain, which beats them down to the 
ground, and thus clears and purifies the air. Rain is 
no less useful in moderating the burning heat of the at+ 
mosphere; and the reason is very evident; for the near- 
er the air is to the earth, the more it is warmed by the 
refraction of the rays; and the farther it is from us, the 
colder it is. The rain which falls from a high region, 
brings to the lower atmosphere a refreshing coolness, 
of which we always feel the agreeable effects as soon as 
it has fallen. It is also to the rain that we must par 
impute the origin of fountains, wells, lakes, and rivers. 
Every body knows with what abundance these several 
sources of water are supplied in wet and rainy seasons; 
whereas they evaporate and become dry during a long 
drought. But to convince ourselves of the utility and 
necessity of rain, we need only observe how the earth 
and its vegetable productions flourish after a fruitful 
shower, and how they sicken and languish when this is 
withheld. In some respects, indeed, rain may be con 
_ sidered as the aliment of vegetables: it moistens and 
softens the earth, which would otherwise be parched 
and dried up by the heat of the sun: it circulates in the 
finer veins and vessels of plants and trees, and conveys 
to them those beneficial juices which preserve their life 
and increase their size. When it washes the mountains, ~ 
it sweeps from them a soft rich earth, which falls into — 
the valleys, and thus contributes to their fertilization. — 
These reflections naturally induce us to acknowledge, ~ 
that the Creator has planned all with infinite wisdom, — 
and the earth is literally filled with his goodness. Let P 
us therefore.pursue a subject which leads to the adora- — 
tion of our God, that it may make a deeper and more 
permanent impression on our minds. 
What finer object can be presented to our view than 
a clear and serene sky? Is not that beautiful azure 
vault, extended over our heads, sufficient to fill every 
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heart with admiration and delight? But all the beau- 
ties of the sky disappear, when, by the direction of the 
winds, the clouds come and draw a thick curtain before 
us. What are the sentiments such a revolution should 
excite in us? These at least it ought to inspire: What- 
ever beauties we contemplate in this delightful scene, 
there are some incomparably greater, which no cloud 
can deprive us of, and which can amply compensate for 
the loss of all others; for what are all the beauties of 
nature, compared to the beauty of that Great Being, in 
whose contemplation alone an immortal spirit can find 
felicity ? 

It is not without design that God sometimes deprives 
us for a while of those things which give us most plea- 
sure: he wishes to teach us to seek our happiness in 
him, and to consider him as our sovereign good. Be- 
sides, those very privations are often compensated by 
many outward advantages. Those clouds which con- 
ceal from us the beauty of the sky, are the sources of 
beneficent rains, which render the earth fruitful. Let 
us remember this; and, every time that adversity ren- 
ders our days gloomy and melancholy, let us be per- 
suaded, that even these misfortunes will become, in the 
hands of our Heavenly Father, instruments of future 
happiness. Let us also consider rain as an emblem of- 
the gifts of fortune: for, beneficial as moderate rains 
may be, they are equally hurtful if they last too long, 
or come unseasonably. So it is in respect to earthly 
goods; their too great abundance might be the cause 
of our destruction. Let us, therefore, thank our Di- 
‘vine Parent for refusing us gifts which we might after- 
wards find to be real punishments: and let us learn to 
be content with all the dispensations of a wise and gra- 
cious Providence in the government of the world. God 
only can know the manner in which his blessings can 
be best bestowed. He sendeth forth his commandments 
to the clouds, and they fly to execute his sovereign 
will. Shall man presume to direct their course, though 
perhaps the least considerable part in the ordinance of 
the world? How, then, can we be rash enough to 
blame the ways of Providence on more important oc- 
casions ? , 
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APRIL XVIII. 
On Respiration. 


OF all the functions of animal life, respiration is the 
prepeipel and most necessary. Without this, there would 
e no possibility of expelling the saliva, or getting rid 
of superfluous humours ; nor could speech and the va- 
rious modulations of voice take place. It -is of use to 
the smell; to mix properly the chyle with the lymph 
and the blood ; to give to the latter its red colour; and 
perhaps also to support and renew the animal spirits, 
by mixing the air with the blood. It.is certain that we 
could not live an instant, if we were deprived of breath. 
But whence proceeds this source of life? Our lungs” 
are, properly speaking, the organs by which we draw 
in and exhale the air. This intestine is somewhat li 
a large purse, connected, at the top, with a tube, by 
which the air penetrates into a number of minute rami- 
fications of vessels, which form the internal structur 
of the lungs. When the air is received into the lungs, the 
abdomen is distended, the ribs expand, and the lowe 
part of the sternum, or breast bone, comes forward. O} 
the contrary, when we expel the air, im the act of ex: 
piration, the abdomen is drawn in, the ribs are depress 
ed, and the sternum retires towards the back. _ 5 
That these operations may be performed in the most 
convenient manner, the Creator has admirably arra 
ged the internal parts of the body. More than sis 
muscles are continually in motion to procure respi | 
tion, by alternately dilating.and contracting the lungs. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the structure 
the windpipe: it is covered with a valve, which clos 
it exactly at the moment of deglutition, and preve; 
by that means, the food from passing into it, or an if 
terruption of breathing. There are not less w 
observable in the lower parts of this ofgan; in th 
branches of the windpipe; in the vesicles of the lungs; 
. jn the distribution of the veins and arteries which ever} 
where accompany the bronchial veins and the vesicle 
in order that the blood they contain may receive, on 
all sides, the impression of the air. er 
It is our duty to bless our Creator, that, after having 
given us tne faculty of respiration, he has, by his good- 
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“ness, hitherto preserved our breath. What emotions of 
gratitude and adoration ought to arise in our souls, when 
we consider, that we respire twenty times in each mi- 
nute, and, consequently, 300 times in a quarter of an 
hour! A thousand accidents might happen to inter- 
rupt, or totally stop, this faculty of breathing. How 
many hurtful things during our eating, drinking, or 
Slumbers, might enter into the windpipe and occasion 

instant death! If thy providence, O Lord, did not de- 

' sign to prolong our breath, if thou didst not prevent the 
fatal consequences of our imprudence and neglect, we 

should have been long ago deprived of life. But have 
we felt all the gratitude due for these continual marks 
of thy goodness? Respiration is one of those blessings 

_ We enjoy every instant, without, perhaps, remembering, 

_ that it is to Thee we are indebted forit. It would, how- 

_ ever, be very just and right, that we should sometimes 

| think of this blessing which we continually receive; and, 

_ if we accustomed ourselves to be more attentive to par- 

' ticular and daily blessings, we should also contemplate 

_ with mere delight the whole of the works and wonders 

_ of God, and be more sensibly affected by them. 
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| Proofs of the Goodness of God, derived from the Works 
FP: of Creation. : 


| Tue most common and most important phenomena 

which we see on the earth, or in the air, tend evidently 
| to the service and benefit of the animal world. All that 
_ we see around us, above our heads, or beneath our feet, 
' conduces to our support and enjoyment. What is more 
_ necessary for the preservation of life than food? With 
_ this, therefore, the earth is every where covered; and, 
herbs, grain, and fruit, are so abundantly diffused over 
' its surface, that there is scarcely any place where ani- 
' mals may not find their proper nourishment. The Al- 
| mighty has not confined his bounty to the mere supply 
of our wants and the relief of our necessities; but he 

has also designed to furnish us with whatever can con- 

tribute to our comfort and convenience. If it were on- 

ly necessary that our lives should be preserved, water 
' and common roots would suffice for this purpose; but 
our liberal and bounteous Creator has furnished us with 
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a luxuriant profusion and rich variety of aliments. He 
does not act towards us like a rigid economist, who on- 
ly gives to those, who depend on him, what is necessa- 
ry to keep them from starving: but, like a generous 
host, he spares no cost to treat his guests, and to pro- 
vide an ample supply of whatever can give them plea 
sure. Such is the munificence of God, that there is 
scarcely upon the face of the earth, a single shrub, a 
plant, an herb, a piece of water, or a marsh, that does 
not serve for dwelling and food to some living creatures. 
In a tree, for example, there are (beside the fruit 
leaves, bark, and wood; and each of these parts sup 
ports an innumerable multitude of creatures. Caterpil- 
lars feed on the leaves; certain worms subsist on the 
bark; others inhabit the woody part; and there is, in 
fact, nothing in nature that is not useful to some spe- 
cies of animal.. How benevolent, then, must He be 
who never forgets any of the creatures which he has 
formed, but who constantly watches over, and kindly 
provides for their necessities! What is there more 
pleasant than light? <* Truly, the light is sweet; and 
a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun? 
Its rays illumine the immense expanse of the heavens; 
and cheer our sight as Jong as the day continues. Light 
discovers to us all the riches of the divine works. With- 
out it nature would be a desert, and its innumerable 
beauties would for ever remain unknown. , 
With what goodness has God provided for the grati 
fication of our senses! For example, he has chosen the 
mildest and properest colours to please and refresh the 
sight. Experience proves, that blue and green reflect 
those rays which are least injurious to the eyes, and 
which they can contemplate the longest without being 
fatigued. Hence, the Divine Goodness has clothed the 
heavens with blue, and the earth with green—two co= 
lours which are the most. pleasing and suitable to the 
organs of sight. They are sufficiently vivid to make a= 
greeable impressions on the eye, and not too bright to 
injure it: at the same time they havea variety of shades, 
sufficient to distinguish objects, and to prevent a tedi- 
ous uniformity. Besides plants of different green shades, 
the earth produces the most beautiful flowers; which 
not only delight our eyes with thousands of elegant 
tints, but which also perfume the air, and regale our 
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senses with the most delicious odours. Even the ear is 
not unemployed : it is charmed with the songs of birds, 
which fill the groves and fields with their melodious 
warblings. 
With a heart full of gratitude and joy I exalt thee, 
O God! and celebrate thy goodness. How great is thy 
mercy !—how tender and gracious thy fatherly protec- 
tion! None of thy creatures are concealed from thee: 
none of them are despised or disregarded; but all, with- 
out exception, are the objects of thy providence, and 
_ the subjects of thy merciful love. May thy beneficence 
ever' be the subject of my meditations: and may my 
soul: incessantly bless thee, and. rejoice in the rememe- 
brance of thy goodness ! 


APRIL XX. 
Beneficial Influence of the Heat of the Sun: 


Ar the approach of spring, revolutions pass before our- 
eyes which must fill every attentive observer with asto-- 
nishment. Nature gradually recovers the life she seem- 
ed to have lost in winter. ‘The earth is clothed with 
| verdure; and the trees are covered with blossoms. On 
| all sides new’generations of insects, and other animals, 
| are seen bursting upon our view, rejoicing in their ex-  - 
| istence, and endowed with a thousand different instincts. 
_ Every thing is animated: every thing revives. And 
_ this’new life, which appears in the noblest parts of na- 
ture, is produced by the return of warmth, which a- 
_ wakens animals and plants,;. and: puts their renewed 
_ strength inmotion.. This admirable revolution is oc- 
easioned by the-sun, which is the source of life, sensa- 
tion, and joy, as its salutary and enlivening rays are 
spread over all nature. The seeds feel its effect, and 
open in the besom of the earth. It is.frem thence that 
the plants and vegetables shoot, spring up, and grow. 
Its approach revives and strengthens animals. Every 
living creature that exists or. vegetatcs, feels the benign 
influence of this powerful luminary. How melancholy 
would be our lot, if deprived of the genial rays of the 
sun! How dreary: and sad would the earth appear,, 
now become an uninhabitable desert! Into what a lite- 
less state would most creatures fall, and how wretched. 
and languid would such existence be! What-a source 
By 
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of joy and gladness would the heart of man be 4 
of, if he could net enjoy the solar rays, or the li te 
serene day! Nothing would compensate for the io 
it. The mildest night, the gentlest artificial r 
could not supply the place of that vivifying virtue 
the light of the sun communicates to every being va 
which has a salutary effect, very ¢ 
terrestrial fire. Men and animals know and feel it, 
valetudinarian, shut up warm in his room, with every 
possible assistance, will not gain as much strength i 
many weeks, as he would in a very short time from the 
wariuth of the sun in the fine weather of spring. Plants 
forced in hot-beds never gain such a degree of strengtl 
and consistence as those which grow in the sun: in the _ 
latter, every thing combines for the perfection of plants” 
and animals ; whereas, in artificial heat, we see nothing — 
but the weak and languishing efforts of an ineffectual 
substitute. But would the sun exist, and could it com- 
municate light and heat to us, if God, the Creator of _ 
all things, had not formed it, and given it the power of 
diffusing over the whole earth its quickening virtue? It — 
is from the Lord we receive all the blessings which 2 
derived from the sun: it is he who created it, srs ules 
its course, and who preserves its light ands dor. 
Each morn he causes it to appear again, and : ine 
season makes us feel its happy effects. Without the ! S 
preme Being there would be neither sun nor lights heat 
nor spring. The sun’s beneficent warmth, pautifu 
and clear light, should lead to the Being Being af ena th 
Source of every blessing, and the Fathes of li 
Pagans were toe blind to acknowledge God as 
of the sun: they stopped at the effect withont ackne 
Jedging the cause. But we know there would be nos 
if he did not exist ; that it would neither nmenen 
heat, if not ordained by God. We know that 
tion, increase, growth, all the blessings glaedinn 
round us, all our agreeable sensations, ail that c’ 
or delights us, proceed from him. The:sun is but t 
instrument of his aE the minister of his will, a 
the herald of-his giory. : 
The world would, undoubtedly, bea chncsiail le 
if deprived of the light and heat of the sun; and 
heart of man would be a barren and joyless we i i 
it not for the quickening grace and salutary im ces. 
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of Righteousness. Let us therefore recol- 
possess any life, virtue, or happiness, it is 
Him we have received them. All other 
means which we can employ to obtain wisdom, happi- 
nes, oF piety, will be found altogether unavailing. We 
= dead trees, without fruit or foliage, if we 
oe a i by his mighty power. Lord Jesus! 
upon me the light of thy countenance ; and merci- 
that, as all nature languishes for the pre- 

of the sun, and longs for his appearance, my soul 
ay long to experience thy benign and refreshing in- 
Fado eich so alone can comfort my feeble spirit, pu- 


strengthen my wavering heart, and make me 
yo im every good word and work. 
Ez APRIL XXI. 


‘ rages that ell Creatures have to each other. 


number of creatures upon the earth, 
» well worthy our admiration; but what 
us more forcibly, is the proportion be- 
poem — and the wise relations which connect 
itude of different beings in such a man- 
; at they form bat one regular and perfect whole. 
j = extent of the animal kingdom is incomprehensi- 
ble, and yet all creatures find sufficient nutriment. No 
-speeies, however few there are of them; no individuals, 
persecuted they may be; are ever extinct. It 
‘ig true, that many serve as food to others; but the num- 
ber of beasts of prey is not considerablt: most of them 
fae cnlitary, and do not multiply rapidly. Those even 
are most numerous, are content with little food, 
obtain it with much art and trouble. Several a 
haye enemies, which prevent them from becoming 
peapbercrons ; or else the weak and timid animals s sup 

in number what they want in strength, and escape 
their persecutors by all sorts of stratagems and cunning. 
Itmay also be observed, that for the better preserva- 
ten and i increase of the species, there is such an equal 
(weportinn between the sexes, that every animal finds 

a mate with which it may associate. 

, “The mineral kingdom serves for the preservation of 


animal, and they both tend to the good and benefit 
The most useful plants, such as corm, 
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grow every where, multiply the easiest, and are 
least liable to spoil: the animals which are most nece 
sary to mankind are scattered every where in abun= 
dance. The productions of different climates are suite 
to the particular wants of mankind. Thus the hottest 
countries abound in cooling fruits. In regions liable to 
great drought, there are plants and trees which are, in 
a manner, springs of water, and which suffice to quench 
the thirst of men and animals. If in any place there be 
a deficiency of wood for fuel, peat and turf are found 
in abundance; and if some countries are destitute of 
rain and other sources of fertility, they are recompen 
sed by beneficial inundations, as those of the Nile i 
Egypt. In mankind also, there is the most exact pro- 
portion between the sexes; the number of males being 
to that of females as twenty-six to twenty-five. In civil 
society, wealth and talents are so admirably distribu 
ed, that, as. each individual may be happy, according 
to his circumstances, so nothing essential is wanting'to 
society in general. Ifthe inclinations and dispositions” 
of men were not so varied: if their tastes'‘and tempers 
did not lead them to embrace different kinds of life; i 
there were not such variety in their genius and-way of 
thinking, in their beauty, riches, and other external cir 
cumstances ; human society would soon resemble a me= 
lancholy desert. There is no class of men whovean live” 
without society. Each country has its peculiar advan- 
tages; and, if they were common to all, there’ would 
be neither connexion nor commerce between-men. 
a word, on whatever side we cast our eyes, we every 
where find the most.admirable harmony and proportio 
Notwithstanding the infinite variety of creatures, 
the continual interruption of many of the laws of na 
ture, it appears, that, in this immense universe, all 
perfect, all is planned and contrived for the ge 
good, all is in the most regular and éxact* order. 
whatever side I cast my eyes, 1 see nothing but the 
wisest and most delightful harmony: it shines on all 
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sides; it embellishes every thing. Nothing is uncon- 
nected: every thing combines to the same end. “The 
whole is linked together-with astonishing art. = a 
Wise Author of Nature! we should be unworthy to- 
contemplate the magnificence and harmony oom 
works, if we did not adore thee with the most pro 
admiration.. , 
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_ During our sublunary existence we shall know only 
—_ and see only the outlines of thy stupendous 
works. What we discover is trifling, indeed, in com- 
_ parison of what is hidden from our eyes; and yet the 

which we now have, evinces thy perfections to be 
7 and incomprehensible, Lord! open our 
€ that we may see the miracles of thy divine wis- 
| le Teach us to acknowledge this wisdom in the har- 
pee 


ious arrangement of nature ; and, above all things, 
sh us to admire that ineffable goodness, which has 

the whole in such a manner as to be most be- 
neficial to thy creatures. 


bab APRIL XXIE. 
" The Constituent Parts of Water. 


_Wuen we drink water, we think we enjoy a pure and 
simple element: in this, however, we are mistaken; for 
naturalists assure us, that each drop of water is a little 
i — in which the four elements and the three king- 
; _of nature are united. 
_. There is scarcely any water which is not full of hete- 
rogeneous matter, very plainly visible when distilled or 
“fered. However incredible this may appear, it has 
"been proved, beyond all doubt, by the most exact and 
' ~_ experiments. Besides-its elementary parts, wa- 
ter contains several earthy particles: such, for exam- 
bie, as beleng to the mineral kingdom—chalky earth, 
‘nitre, and different kinds of salts. This will appear less 
hahah if we consider the abundance of earthy mat- 
| ter which water must every where meet with, whether 
‘im the air, or in its course on the earth; which matter 
_ it either dissolves, or carries along with it. Water alsa 
_ contains inflammable or sulphureous parts, which show 
‘themselves when it corrupts. Without these fiery par- 
| tieles, it would become a solid and compact body; for, 
as soon as all its heat is taken from it, it condenses, be- 
comes heavy, and acquires the hardness of ice. Last- 
ly, that water is impregnated with air, will be easily ac- 
_knowledged, if attention be paid to what happens when 
it begins to boil. Common water contains earth, salts, 
igneous particles, and air: consequently, it may be said, 
' with truth, that all the elements are united im a drop of 
water. But are there also plants and animals in it? It 
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certainly contains the principles of vegetation, as all 
plants derive their nourishing juices from water, and” 
cannot grow or come to perfection without it. As 
the animal kingdom, it is evidently distinguishable i 
water. Without mentioning fish, and other aquati 
animals, with which it is peopled, there is not a single” 
drop of water without its inhabitants, as may be dis-— 
covered by a microscope. It is also known how fast in- 
sects breed in stagnated water; the seeds of which are _ 
undoubtedly concealed in it; although certain circum- 
stances hinder them sometimes from coming forth. * 
All this is calculated to make us reflect on the wis-— 
dom and goodness of the Creator. It is not by chance 
that water is composed of so many different parts. I 
would be one of the purest drinks, if it were a body ab- 
solutely simple; but, on the other hand, its medicinal — 
qualities would be reduced almost to nothing. If we re- 
flect on the manner in which water nourishes plants, it 
is easy to presume, that it communicates its nutriment 
in the same way to men and animals. Water is not very” 
nourishing in itself, but, being very subtile, it dissolves 
the nutritive parts of food, and serves to distribute it 
more readily through the minuter vessels.- It is, con 
sequently, the most wholesome beverage, that which” 
men and animals can least dispense with; and its salu 
tary virtues are experienced on many occasions, even 
when all other liquids would be hurtful to the health. 
How grateful should we be to God for every glass of wa= 
ter we drink! With what wisdom and goodness has he 
provided for our necessities! He has prepared our food” 
and our drink, in the manner best suited to our nature, 
and best calculated to preserve health and life. He has 
communicated a salutary virtue to the most ordinary an 
most necessary means of sustenance. ‘e 
Let our Creator be praised, therefore, for the water 
he has given to allay our thirst, and to digest our food: 
and, supposing that we had nothing for the support of | 
eur existence but bread and water, we ought, cal 
that case, to be contented with, and grateful for the 


APRIL XXII. a 
The Propagation of Plants. ba 
VEGETABLES, in general, spring from seed, and, in 
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most plants, it is the flower or blossom which produces 
the seed, and makes it fruitful. Almost all flowers are 
folded up in a bud, where they form themselves secret- 
ly, and are guarded by their coats and external leaves. — 
When the sap flows in abundance, particularly towards 
spring, the blossom swells, the bud opens, the tunics 


_ fall off, and the flower appears. At the outside some 


yery small thin leaves are seen, of different colours, 


_ which serve to defend the organs of fertility, and per- 


haps also to form the nourishing juice which enters in- 
to those parts. But it is, properly speaking, in the 
middle of the flower that we discover the organs of 
fructification. We there find a stem or little pillar, 
called pistzl, which rises pretty high, particularly in tu- 
lips. Round the pistil are the stamzna, with heads at 
the top of them, containing a prolific dust, of different 


colours. These stamina are properly the masculine or- 


gans, designed to make the seed fruitful; and the pistil 
the female part, which receives the prolific dust. 
Vegetables are also propagated by grafts. From a 


_ tender branch of a tree, when in sap, they take an eye, 


or commencement of a branch, with a part of the bark, 
and insert it between the bark and the wood; after 


’ which they gently tie up the whole, by rolling flax or 


soft cord two or three times round it. From this eye 


‘there comes a branch, of the same nature with the tree 


whence the eye was taken, though the tree into which 
it is inserted be quite a different sort. Trees and other 
woody plants are also propagated by slips. From a wil- 
low, for example, they take a slip, that is, a single stick 
or branch, and put it in the ground, after having cut off 
the little branches, that. it may not in the beginning 
take too much sap. Roots soon proceed from these 
places where branches had begun to appear, and the 


‘recent slip is gradually transformed into a tree. 


' Lastly, vegetables are propagated by roots; but these 
must have eyes, or they will not shoot. Certain plants 


_ shoot forth long filaments in all directions, which have 


knots or eyes; and these, extending their fibres into 
the ground, become so many new feet, which may be 
separated from each other, to make so many. more 


‘plants. ‘The root even is a sort of eye, in which the 


lant is enclosed ; and it has between its leaves little 
eyes, so that it may also be propagated by the leaves, 
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What a variety of causes contribute to the production, 
preservation, and propagation of vegetables! Supposing 
even that the seeds pre-existed, what art is required to” 
open them, to give growth to the plant, and to preserve 
and continue the species!' The earth must be regard= 
ed as a fruitful mother, in whose bosom plants may be 
placed and nourished conveniently. Water, which con- 
tributes also to the nourishment of plants, although im 
a less degree, must be composed of all those parts” 
which are best calculated to make them shoot and grow. 
The sun must put all the elements in motion, and by Me 
heat make the seed spring up, and ripen the fruit. nl 
was necessary to form a just balance and proportion be= 
tween the plants, in order that they should neither mul-_ 
tiply too fast, nor be too few in number. ~ 4 
It was necessary that the texture, the vessels, fibres, 
and all the parts, should be so disposed, that the sap 
might penetrate through them, circulate in them, and 
be so digested, that the plant might receive its proper 
form, size, and strength. It was also necessary to - 
exactly what plants were to spring up of themselves, 
and what were to require the care and culture of men. 
The work of the generation and propagation of plant 
is, therefore, so complicated, and passes through so ma- 
ny processes, as makes it impossible to discover the long 
train of causes and results by which it is effected. 
In all this I acknowledge thy wisdom and goodness, 
O adorable Creator! Who besides thee could commu- 
nicate to the elements the necessary virtue or power to 
perpetuate vegetables! It is thou who hast given to the 
sun a proper size and heat to act upon our earth, and to” 
make it feel its happy effects. It is thou who hast cre-_ 
ated the constituent parts of which plants are composed, 
and dispersed them through the air, the water, iad the 
earth. It is thou who hast established the’laws of mo- 
tion; who hast formed the atmosphere, and thus pro-— 
duced rain, fogs, and clouds. It is thou who quicken- 
est.the seeds, and givest existence and growth to ve- 
getables. Every year, at thy command, the earth re- 
produces its plants. Every spring thou renewest the 
face of nature, and crownest the year with thy blessings, 
I}lustrious Creator of plants and men! may thy wisdom, 
power, and goodness be incessantly adored. Let the 
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earth, as well as the heavens, declare the glory of thy 
_great name, now and for evermore. 
a 


APRIL XXIV. 
Variety of Features in the Human Face. 


| 
It is an evident proof of the adorable wisdom of God, 
that, though the bodies of men are so similar to each 
other in their essential parts, there is so great a differ+ 
(dice in their external appearance, that they can easily 
be distinguished, without any mistake. Among so ma- 
ny millions of men, there are not two perfectly alike. 
Each person has some peculiarity, either in his face, 
voice, or manner of speaking, which serves to distin- 
guish him from all others. The variety of countenan- 
ceS is the more wonderful, as the parts which compose 
the human face are but few in number, and are all dispos- 
ed on the same plan. If all things had been produced 
by blind chance, the faces of men might have resembled 
each other as nearly as eggs laid by the same bird, balls 
[yet in the same mould, or drops of water out of the 
‘same bucket. But, as this is not the case, we must ac- 
knowledge the infinite wisdom of the Creator, which, 
[pwarving the features of the human face so wonder- 
‘fully, has manifestly had the happiness of mankind in 
view; for if they resembled each other so as not to be 
‘distinguished, it would occasion continual inconvenien- 
‘ces, mistakes, and deceptions in society: we should 
never be certain of life, nor of the peaceful possession 
ay property. Thieves and robbers would fear no- 
thing from discovery, if they could neither be recog- 
nised by their features nor the sound of their voice: a- 
dultery, and every crime which disgraces humanity, 
would be unpunished; and we should be continually 
‘exposed to the malignity and designs of wicked men; 
as it would be impossible to guard against surprises, 
frauds, and misdemeanors. What uncertainty would 
‘there be in the execution of the Jaws: and in sales, 
transfers, bargains, and contracts! What confusion in 
trade! what frauds and bribery in regard to witnesses ! 
‘In short, uniformity, and perfect similarity of faces, 
would destroy most of the charms of society, and con- 
siderably diminish the pleasure we find in conversing 
swith one another. 
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From these considerations it must be observed, that 
variety of features constitutes a part of that infinite plan 
which appears in the government of the universe; and 
affords a striking proof of Jehovah’s paternal care and 
goodness; for it is sufficiently obvious that not only the 
general construction of the i but also the disposal 
of its several parts, has been executed with the greatest 
wisdom: every where we behold variety joined wit 
uniformity ; whence result the order, proportion, and 
beauty of the human body. . 


APRIL XXV. 
God’s Universal Care of his Creatures. 


ALL the creatures which exist in the air, in the waters, 
and upon the earth, enjoy the care of Divine Provi- 
dence ; by which they live, thrive, and propagate, in’ 
their particular states; each, according to its nature 
and faculties, fulfilling the design of its being brought 
into existence. Animals void of reason, are endowed 
_with organs, strength, and sagacity, suitable to their 
several destinations. Instinct warns them of what might 
be hurtful or dangerous, and enables them to seek, to” 
‘distinguish, and to prepare, the food and habitation” 
proper for them. All this is absolutely involuntary : it 
is not the result of choice and reflection; they are irre= 
sistibly led on, by a propensity, which a superior power 
has given them, for the preservation and support of 


their lives. They find suitable aliment and convenie 

habitations; and no species of animals is destitute 

what is necessary for its welfare and sustenance. Met 
are of a superior nature, but they are born in a mere 
helpless state, and require much greater assistance than 
most other animals: their faculties, necessities, and de- 
sires, are more numerous, and demand more eare an 
attention: hence they are peculiarly favoured with th 

regard, and cherished by the blessings of Providence. 
The earth, the air, and the water, the clouds and the 
reflected light of the celestial globes, contribute in an” 
abundant and diversified manner, towards the preserva= 
tion of man. God dispenses his blessings to all intelli- 
gent beings with impartial love. He has placed the 
irrational creatures under their command, in order to 
make them serve for the support and convenience of 
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an. What particularly merits our attention is, that 
‘@llthe habitable parts of the earth furnish a sufficient 
legree of nutriment to the creatures which occupy them. 
only the fertile bosom of the earth, but the vast 
expanse of the air, and the depths of the sea, abound 
‘Gm food suitable for the maintenance of the innumerable 
pultitudes that exist in those elements. The treasures 
€- Divine Goodness are infinite. The provision which 
|) God has prepared for his creatures, is adequate to ail 
their wants, and can never be exhausted. The world 
es not decay; the sun returns with its accustomed 
light and heat; the fertility of the earth never diminish- 
; the seasons succeed regularly ; and the fields never 
“fail to pay their annual tribute of provision, for the pre- 
ervation and support of the animal world. Whether 
= consider the continuance, the profusion, or the va- 
iety, of the means of sustenance which nature every 
where provides, we perceive, throughout, the traces of 
t beneficent and universal Providence. All things 
which surround us, and which serve to support us, and 
rocure the comforts and pleasures of life, are so many 
| visible means, so many channels, through which out in- 
| visible Benefactor continually dispenses his favours. 
| The agents of nature are the ministers which fulfil the 
esigns of his providence; the world is his magazine, 
ace we draw all that is necessary; and it is to his 
dness and tender mercies, that we are indebted for 
ur blessings. 
‘ Father of all beings! how extensive, how great, 
how inexpressible, are thy mercies! It is in thee we 
| live; we move, and have our being ; and thou sustain- 
est all things by thy mighty word. At thy command, 
"the dew moistens and retreshes the thorn as well as the 
. The lot of mortals is in thy hand, and from thee 
ie they derive their felicity. Thou art their sove- 
n good ; and thy paternal care extends to ali man- 
-Thy impartial goodness causes the sun to rise 
upon the unrighteous, even in the moment that he of- 
ends thee. It is by thy command that the zephyr cools 
id refreshes us; that the rose embalms the air with its 
ame; that the most delicious fruits please our pa- 
es; and that the dew of heaven revives us. Thy gifts 
proportioned to the necessities of thy creatures, and 
le righteous experience me salutary influences of thy, 
‘ 2 
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grace. Thou givest to the bee the nectar of the fl 
ers; to the worm, the drop that allays its thirst; and t 
the world, the cheering rays of the sun. O Thou w 
possessest sovereign felicity, and dost not disdain | 
communicate happiness to the poorest insect, whi 
could not exist a moment without thy support; pe 
me to sing a new hymn to thy praise, and condesce 
to accept my feeble accents. Penetrated with joy a 
gratitude, 1 would celebrate thy name, magnify thy 
goodness, and ascribe to thee incessant adorations, 


APRIL. XXVIL. a 
Flowers which bloom in April. 


Tue nearer we approach that charming month which 
presents to us the country, the fields, and gardens, in 
full beauty, the more we see the wild and melancholy 
aspect of nature wear off, Every morning brings forth 
some new creation: each day nature approaches nearer 
to perfection, Already the grass begins to shoot, an 
the sheep run eagerly to teed. The corn begins to ap- 
pear in the fields, and the gardens become cheerful and 
pleasant. Here and there the expanding flowers cour! 
our attention. The sweetly, modest violet, one of the 
first children of the spring, regales our senses with its 
delicious odours; and the flowerets of the beauteous 
hyacinth insensibly-rising above the leaves, delight us 
with the richness of their tints, and the fragrance of 
their perfume. The imperial-crown flower casts around 
it a multitude of starry leaves: its stem rises high ;-and 
its red and yellow bell-shaped blossom, inclining towards 
the earth, fornis a sort of crown, surmounted by a tuf 
of leaves. From the midst of its foliage, the auricula 
raises its stem, supporting a bunch of flowers, the cire 
lar edge of which exceeds the richness of velvet and the 
softness of satin; and the elegance of its form and the 
sweetness of its perfume, amply compensate for the 
shortness of its stature. The tulip comes out more 
slowly: it does not yet venture to open, because the 
night air, or cold rains, might spoil the brilliancy of its 
colours. The ranunculus, the pink, and the rose, do 
not blow, till milder days allow them to appear in full 
beauty. 
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An attentive observer will find many reasons to ad~ 
_ mire the wisdom and goodness of his Creator. It is for 
| very wise purposes that, at the return of spring, each 
plant begins, precisely in the time and the order prescrib- 
ed, to unfold its leaves and flowers, and to prepare e- 
_ very thing for the production of its fruits. . There is'a 
constant succession of vegetables from the beginning to 
_ the end of the year. Some are scarcely visible when 
Others prepare to appear; and these are followed by 
several hundreds of others, which spring up, each in its 
turn, at the appointed time. Whilst the fruit of one 
plant is ripening, nature excites another to propagate, 
that its fruits may be ready by the time the former has 
fulfilled its destination. Thus natuxe continually pre- 
sents us with an agreeable succession of flowers and 
fruit. She leaves no void; and, from one end of the 
year to the other, she watches over the successive ge- 
-nerations of plants. 
- But why has not our Creator given us the enjoyment 
of more plants at once? The reason is evident: for if 
all the flowers and fruits came at the saine time, would . 
there not be seasons entirely destitute of vegetables? 
Should we not be deprived o! the pleasure which those 
agreeable and progressive changes procure us, by pre- 
- venting the disgust inseparable from sameness? How 
many plants would perish, if they were now exposed to 
the cold nights which are sometimes felt in the com- 
mencement of spring! Would so many millions of ani- 
mals and insects find subsistence, if all the plants blos- 
_ somed and bore fruit at the same time? The beneficent 
Creator proposed to make provision for our support, and 
| ‘to contribute to. our pleasure; and to fulfil these two 
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designs, it was indispensably necessary that the differ- 
ent species in the vegetable kingdom should be pro- 
duced, not at the same time, but successively and by 

degrees. 
: The spring flowers which we, at present, contem- 
| plate with admiration, should ‘lead us to reflect upon 
the spring 2nd blossom of life. In these gay and 
brilliant tribes, youth may behold an image of them- 
selves. Like them they are placed in a fertile soil, and 
-have a thousand charms for which they are beloved and 
admired: but as the cruel north wind sweeps over the: 
fairest flowers, blasting, in its course, the sweet violet, , 
8.3 
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the rich hyacinth, and the elegant. auricula; so it shouk 
be remembered that the pride of beauty and the vivaci 
ty of youth, are frequently nipped in the bud. Young 


pe: 


man, be not vain of thy form. Do not venture to join 
too soon in the sports of thy companions, perhaps more 
robust than thou.art. Be not vain of the flower of thy 
youth. Life is like unto grass: it flourisheth as the 
flowers of the field: ‘ As soon as the wind goeth over 
it, it is gone, and the place thereof shall know. it no 
more *.”? , 


APRIL XXVII. 
Return of the Birds. 


At the commencement of winter, whole tribes of birds 
emigrate to other countries; some in search of a warm- 
er climate, and others to find convenient asylums from 
the rigor of the air, in caves, excavations, and other se 
questered places. Those volatiles return to us as the 
gentle mildness of the spring advances ; some being a. 
wakened from their torpidity, and the others brought 
back by a secret instinct from those distant regions 
which have supplied their temporary wants: it is also 
_worthy of remark, that those which retire latest are 
nerally the earliest in their return. The air will soon 
be re-peopled with its feathered choristers; the night- 
ingale will fill the groves with sounds of melody, the 
twittering swallow will resume her former nest, and t 
stork return to,the habitation which she quitted at 
beginning of winter. In a few weeks the skies will re- 
sound again with the songs of birds; and their return 
will fill the plains and the valleys with joy and gladness. . 
Two things particularly are remarkable in this emigra- 
tion of birds. The first is, that they know exactly the 
time when they ought to return: ‘¢ The stork in the” 
heavens knoweth her appointed time; and the turtle, 
and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time of 
their coming +.”” Undoubtedly, the temperature of the 
air, in respect to heat and cold, and the natural inclina- 
tion of those creatures to produce and to bring up their- 
young, are their greatest motives for changing their 
place; but,it is, in other respects, a very extraordinary. 
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instinct, and in some degree inexplicable. _ It is no less 
wonderful, that those animals, void of reason, know so 
exactly what route to take, and how farto go. Without 
compass, guide, or provision, they undertake and finish, 
in the most regular order, a journey of several hundred 
miles. Who has taught them to follow a certain tract 
in an element so unconstant as the air? Who informs 
Gem how, far they have travelled, and how far they 
have yet to go? Who is it that guides, feeds, and fur- 
mishes them with all necessaries tor their journey. Do 
not these animals effect what men themselves would be 
unable to do? To undertake journeys of such a length, 
what experience, what assistance, what directions and 
preparations, we require! Can we, even with the as- 
sistance of our reason, with a compass, and geographi- 
cal maps, follow so invariably the road over seas and 
mountains, as the birds do without assistance ?-—In what- 
ever light we consider these facts, we plainly discover 
a power superior to mere animal instinct, and are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that an Almighty Being has im- 
pressed on the minds of these birds, an impulse which 
they blindly obey 

0 Lord! we here discover thy sacred influence. Thou 
hast appointed to each of these animals the country, and 
the identical spot, where he may find nutriment and 
habitation. Thou hearest their cries when they stand 
in need of food, and thy merciful hand conducts them 
safely through their distant migrations. 

Great and adorable Parent, may I be enabled to cast 
myself and all my concerns into thy hands, with the 
most filial confidence. During my earthly pilgrimage, 
vouchsafe to lead me in the way which is pleasing to 
thee, and suffer me not to murmur in the course of my 
journey. Directed by thee 1 shall fear no evil, but 
trust, through thy goodness, to find with my subsist- 
ence, some degree of repose and comfort. Should my 
sublunary life prove restless and wandering, do thou 
cheer me with the hope that I shall eventually arrive at 
the regions of consummate happiness and. undisturbed 
tranquillity. 
APRIL XXVIII. 
Utility of Forests. 
Durie the winter, which has just passed, we experi-- 
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enced the great advantages of forests ; as they furnis 
ed us with a provision of fuel at a time when we cov 
not otherwise have guarded ourselves against cold. I 
it would be a mistake to suppose that this is their on 
or even their principal use; for if God had proposed 
other end in creating them, why should those immer 
forests exist, which form an uninterrupted chain throu 
whole provinces and kingdoms, and of which the sm: 
est part is used for firing? It is, therefore, eviden 
that the Creator, in forming these vast forests, propos 
to himself to make them of use to mankind in 
ways. Perhaps one end of their creation may be 
pleasure we derive from their appearance. They fe 
one of the greatest beauties of nature; and it is aly 
regarded as an imperfection in a country to be destitut 
of woods and thickets. Our impatience, when the Jez 
in spring are backward in appearing, and the pleasti 
we tee] when they begin to unfold, make us sensib 
how much they adorn and embellish nature. In reflec 
ing on the use of woods, we ought not to forget t 
fruits which numerous species of trees produce. It” 
true, there are some, whose fruits do not appear to 
of any direct use to men; yet the trees themselves ai 
valuable, on account of their beauty, their shade, an 
their timber. It will also appear, upon proper reflectic 
that those trees which we call barren, are, notwithstar 
ing, of great utility. They nourish and support an ine 
finite number of insects, and these become food for 
birds, which are designed to afford us the most exqui= 
site dainties. The acorns of various species of o: 

chesnuts, and similar productions, are the favourite food 
of pigs and wild boars: and have we not experience 
that these fruits, when properly prepared, may e 
serve as sustenance for man? They serve, bes 
to preserve seeds for the forests. How many anim: 
would be deprived of their proper food and habitations, 
if there were no forests! How many conveniences, u- 
tensils, and medicines, should we be deprived of, 
we not the wood, the bark, and the roots of trees! ani 
how cheerless and uninteresting would the face of th 
earth appear, were it not diversified with fields and for- 
ests, plains and woods! Forests; therefore, are ial 
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the care of perpetuating them. If their preservation. 
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‘of man, the woods must have been at an end long ago. 
‘But the Creator reserved the forest trees to himself. He 
alone planted, and he alone supports them. It is he 
_ who disperses their little seeds over an extensive coun- 
py, and gives them wings, that they may be more easi- 
| ly wafted by the winds to the distant places destined to 
receive them. . He alone causes those vast trunks to 
| shoot out, and rise so majestically in the air, that their 
tops seem to reach the very clouds. He alone has plant- 
‘ed them so firmly, that their branching roots enable 
them to resist the utmost efforts of the winds, and to 
brave the storms of revolving ages; and he alone brings 
‘ the rain and the dew out of his treasures, to clothe them 
every year with fresh verdure, and to maintain a sort of 
immortality among them. 
_ Merciful Father! thy goodness extends over all the 
| earth, and every region, however remote or wild, exhi- 
) bits vestiges of thy wise and beneficent government. In 
situations, in fields as well as in forests, in the barren 
‘desert and in the flowery plain, thou hast erected mo- 
'muments of thy goodness, because thou art the God of 
Jove and mercy. Now that the genial season approach- 
/ es, in which we may walk under the lofty and umbrage- 
‘ous oaks, we desire to lift our hearts to thee, and te. 
‘sing hymns of gratitude to thy holy name. O Lord! 
help us to magnify thee for thy blessings in general, and 
for the forests which thou hast created for the benefit 
of thy cteatures. 


APRIL XXIX. ; 
) _ Pieasures which the Contemplation of Nature affords. 
: 


j 
and increase had been left to the industry and vigilanee 
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_ Nature offers to ail her children, with maternal good- 
ness, the first, the most innocent, the least expensive, 
' and most universal, of all pleasures. Such our first pa- 
| rents enjoyed in Paradise ; and it is only the depravity 
| of man which makes him seek other recreations. Men 
_ are apt to despise the daily blessings they enjoy, how- 
_ ever excellent ; and they only think of multiplying and 
' varying their amusements. It is certain, however, that 
; the pleasure I speak of is preferable to al! others ;—it is 
| almost impossibie not to find charms in the contempla- 
‘Hon of nature. And that it may be enjoyed without 
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expense, is manifest: the poor, as well as the rich m 
indulge in it. But this is the very circumstance whi 
depreciates its value. We are foolish enough to disre 
gard that in which others have an equal participatior 
whilst, if we were reasonable, nothing would give mor 
value to a blessing than the thought that it contribut 
to the happiness of our fellow-creatures as well as ow 
own. Compared with this noble and sensible pleasure 
how vain and frivolous are those far-fetched amuse 
ments, which, after being obtained with so much troub 
and expense, leave a certain vacuum in the soul, ar 
always end in vexation and disgust! Pleasures whicl 
are only the work of our own imagination, are of shor 
duration, and vanish like a dream; the charms and 
lusions of which are lost at the moment of waking: bu 
the pleasures of reason and of the heart—those whic 
we enjoy in contemplating the works of God—are soli 
and lasting, because they open to us an inexhaustib 
source of new delights. The starry sky; the-earth en 
amelled with flowers ; the melodious songs of the birds 
the various landscapes and prospects, vying with eacl 
other in picturesque beauty; may continually furnis 
new subjects of satisfaction, and fill our souls with de 
light.’ If we are insensible to these, it is‘certainly ov 
own fault; it is because we behold the works of natur 
with an inattentive and indifferent eye. The duty of % 
Christian consists in enjoying, innocently, all that sur 
rounds him. . He knows how to draw resources from é 
very thing, and has the art of béing happy under any 
circumstances, at little expense, and without danger te 
his virtue. 
Beneficent Creator! thou rememberest us in this love= 
ly season, and providest for us an abundance of the most 
solid pleasures. A thousand sources of delight are o 
pen, ond joy and gladness surround us on every side 
!f we wish to raise ourselves to thee, to indulge holy 
meditations, to feel celestial pleasures, all nature furnishe 
es the opportunity. - May we ever prefer this noble e 
joyment to all sensual pleasures! In these days 
spring, may the sight of beauteous nature affect us mo 
than those seducing pleasures which only flatter the 
senses without interesting the mind! Lord teach us 
acknowledge and to feel thy power and goodness; be 
jn studying to find thee in all thy works, we may open 
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to ourselves a pure and inexhaustible source of delight, 
land enjoy a foretaste of that fuiness of joy which we 
shall experience in thy presence for evermore! 


oy APRIL XXX. 
Animals should lead Men to glorify God. 


It is not sufficient to refrain from abusing animals; we 
should also make the best possible use of them: and 
how can this be done so completely as by making them 
subjects to glorify God? All creatures may Jead to 
this, but particularly those which are animated. On 
every plant, tree, flower, and stone, the greatness and 
glory of the Creator are visibly imprinted; and we need 
only to open our eyes to see it. But in the animal king- 
dom it is more particularly obvious. Examine the con- 
struction of one animated being. . What art, what beau- 
‘ty, what admirable wisdom shall we discover! And how 
will these wonders multiply, if we think of the almost 
infinite number and astonishing variety of animals! 
From the elephant to the smallest mite, which is only 
visible through a microscope, how many degrees, how 
many links are there which form one immense chain! 
What connexion, order, and relation between all those 
creatures! Allis harmony! And if, at first sight, we 
think we discover any imperfection in certain things, 
We soon find it was only our ignorance which led us to 
form an erroneous judgment. 

It is not necessary that each individual should be- 
come a profound naturalist, or make deep researches 
into the nature of animals; on the contrary, it may suf- 
fice to attend to the most familiar objects, and such as 
come under the observation of all. We see, for exam- 
ple, a multitude of animals, all admirably formed; which 
live, feel, and move, as we do; which, like us, are liable 
to hunger, thirst, and cold; and which, consequently, 
require that their wants should be regularly supplied. 
To all these creatures God has given life, he preserves 
their existence, provides for their wants, and watches 
over them, as the master of a family, over his household, 
May we not hence conclude that God has the goodness, 
the tenderness of a father? Shall we not also conclude, 
that we ought to ove this God, who is mercy itself! If 
the Creator extend his care to animals, what will he not: 
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do for us? If it be his study to render the lives of the: 
creatures happy and easy, what may we not expect fror 
his beneficence? Let the timid and distrustful ma 
blush at his anxieties—he who, as soon as he finds him 
self not in affluence, falls into apprehensions, and fe 
that God will let him perish for want. That benefice 
Being who supplies the wants of so many animals, wil 
he not furnish us with all that we require ? — 

Let us indulge another reflection upon the instine 
of beasts, and thence take occasion to admire and ador 
that great Being who so wisely combines the means wit 
the end. As the instinct of animals tends to their pre. 
servation, it appears most evidently in the love and 
der solicitude which they feel for their young. 
Lord himself, to express the most tender and patern 
care, makes use of the image of a hen gathering he 
chickens under her wings. It is, indeed, a most affect. 
ing sight to behold the natural and strong affection which 
the hen has for her young ones, and the constant cai 
which she takes of them; she never takes her eyes ¢ 
them: she runs to their assistance at the least appear. 
ance of danger; flies at the aggressor with astonishing 
courage; and hazards her own life to save that of her 
chickens: she calls them and encourages them by her 
maternal voice; she spreads out her wings to receive an 
conceal them; she neglects all sorts of convenience 
~ herself; and, in the most uneasy posture, she thinks ¢ 

nothing but the sefety and welfare of the objects of he 

affection. 

Who does not here acknowledge the hand of God 
Without the maternal care of the hen, without that in- 
stinct, so superior to every thing, the chickens, the 
whole species, would infallibly perish. Can it be said, 
that what the hen does for her young is the result 
~ understanding and reflection ; that she judges, reasons 
foresees, combines, and draws consequences? Ce 
ly not. And though, at first sight, every thing seems 
to proceed from the tenderness and understanding ¢ 
the bird, yet we must acknowledge in it a superior 
hand, which shows itself without our knowledge in what 
nrinner it acts. 

These examples aré soficient for the proposed —_ ; 
therefore, without extending the subject further, I 
conclude in a few<words: It-is the indispensable duty 
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a” ; ? : 
of man to seck in the brute creation to glorify God; 


' and this duty we should ever hold sacred, as it will con- 
 stantly prove both instructive and delightful. 


i Hymn on the Beauties of Spring. 


| Brrssep children of God! open your hearts to joy! 
_ contemplate the bounteous gifts and gay attire of spring: 
\ behold the :ich verdure of the fields, and gaze on the 
' flowery meadows, whose fruits will shortly present you 
' with the sweets of abundance. 

_ “Yonder tree, which, a little time ago, seemed desti- 
tute of sap and life, is now covered with blossoms that 
peice an ample produce. How beautiful is Nature! 
How graceful her ornaments! 

In this charming season, every meadow, wood, and 
eld exhibit the most cheerful aspect, and, together 
ith men and animals, seem to rejoice in a new exist- 
ice. The lark soars aloft till his melodious carols seem 
t in the fleecy clouds; the pigeon quits her winter 
étreat, to fly round the enamelled plain; and the sweet- 
y plaintive notes of the nightingale pour from the um- 
rales. groves, and vocalize the adjacent hills and 


valleys. ‘he swallow flies abroad in quest of suste- 

‘fance, but hastily returns to her nest, the dear reposi- 

_ tory of her expecting offspring; while the domestic hen 

| guides, protects, and shelters with her expanded wings, 

_the tender little ones which nature has intrusted to her 

maternal care. 

__ The corn shoots up in abundance, while the industri- 
ous husbandman and his children anticipate the bless- 
ings of the future harvest. Men plant, but the vivify- 

_ ing rays and fertilizing showers descend from heaven. 

The heat of the sun matures the fruits of the earth, and 

_ Causes the animating juice to flow from the vine. Thus 

_ the most abject among the sons of men, when animat-’ 

ed with celestial life, becomes an honour to humanity, 

_ and a herald of the glory of God. 

__ Almighty and adorable Being! whilst I contemplate 

_ thy divine goodness, as evinced in all the circumstan- 

__ tes of the present life, may I be enabled to anticipate 

: that future and supreme felicity which thou hast re- 

| la for all who repose their confidence entirely upon 

e!} 
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MAY I. 
The System of the World. 


Or all the constituent parts of the mundane system, the 
sun is, indisputably, the most interesting. His form is | 
spherical ; he seems to be composed of an igneous but — 
inconsumable matter, and, by the aid of a telescope, 
certain spots are discoverable, which prove that he re- 
volves round his axis. His distance from the earth is — 
upwards of ninety-five millions of miles, and he isa mils 
lion of times larger. He communicates his light to at 
least twenty opaque globes, which revolve around him 
at different distances, and are called planets. The near-_ 
est to him is Mercury, who, being almost buried in the 
‘solar rays, is seldom seen, and little known. Next is’ 
Venus, who is called Lucifer, or the morning star, an 
Hesperus, or the evening star, because she sometimes 
recedes the sun, and sometimes follows after him. 
ext to Venus comes our globe; the external surface 
of which is composed of land and water, mountains and 
valleys; and the interior part consists of beds or strata 
of different substances. This earth is the abode of a 
multitude of creatures, both animate and inanimate, 
plants, metals, and minerals. The moon turns in an 
particular orbit round our globe, and accompanies it i 
the whole circle it describes round the sun. She is a- 
bout fifty times smaller than the earth, and on her sur- 
face we discover a variety of spots, some lucid and bril-_ 
liant, others obscure and gloomy ; the first supposed to 
be continents, and the other seas or deep valleys. If 
the moon were composed only of one substance, if i 
e 


were a body entirely solid, or entirely fluid, she woul 
reflect the rays of the sun all the same way, and w 
should not see those spots which are now discernible in 
her. A fluid body, such as water, absorbs a great num= 
ber of rays, and only reflects a few: it is, therefore, 
very apparent that the dark parts of the moon are seas, 
which absorb the rays of light; or deep valleys, into 
which the rays are precluded from falling by the moun= 
tains; and that the luminous parts are land. Amongst 
these lucid parts, some are more brilliant than others 
and even cast ashadow. They must therefore be high- 
er than others, and resemble our mountains. Some of 
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these mountains seem unconnected; others are conti- 
guous, and form very long chains. 
The four last- planets of our system are, Mars; Ju- 


piter, with his four moons, or satellites; Saturn, with 


seven; and the Georgian Sidus, with six moons. Sa- 
turn is at such an immense distance from the sun, that 
he is nearly thirty years in performing his revolution. 
This vast dominion of the sun, however, which, taking 
in Saturn only, extends to more than nine hundred mil- 
lions of miles, is but a part of the universe: for each of 
the fixed stars, the number of which is, perhaps, more 


_-than the grains of sand on the sea-shore, may be con- 


sidered as a sun, which, if it do not surpass ours, at 


least equals it in size and splendor, and its influence 


= 


may probably extend still farther. 

Thus we perceive the wonderful greatness of God! 
and thus the heavens declare the glory of the Lord! Is 
there any thing in nature more proper to inspire us with 
sublime ideas of the Deity, than the sight of the celes- 
tial vault? Can we ever raise our eyes to heaven, with- 
out feeling the most lively sense of the magnificence and 
greatness of Him, who gave being to all things, and who 
governs them with incomprehensible power, wisdom, 
and goodness? What are we, poor miserable mortals, 
who crawl like insects on a grain of sand, and are lost 
in the immensity of the creation! What are we, in com- 
parison of those innumerable systems, which contain so 
many vast globes within their circle! What are we, es- 
pecially in comparison of the Creator of all those worlds, 
suns, and skies, which, if we attempt to measure, trou- 
ble and confound the understanding! And yet this so- 
vereign Ruler of the immense universe deigns to honour 
us with his protection and paternal care. How ador- 
able are his mercies! Let us prostrate ourselves at 
his footstool, and praise him in the firmament of his 
power. 


MAY ILI: 
Reflections on the Blossoms of Trees 


AT this instant, in which our gardens and fields are a- 

dorned with all the ornaments of spring, all Europe ap- 

pears with equal pomp, and every where presents the 

most cheerful aspect. ee eternal word of the Crea: - 
ye 
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tor, pronounced when he formed the world, has pro- 
duced all these-magnificent effects. One hand alone, 
that of the Creator and Sovereign of the world, has, in 
a few days, renewed the earth, and in a measure cre- 
ated it anew, for the use and pleasure of his intelligent 
creatures. It is God alone who calls forth the spring, | 
and orders it to appear. Approach, O mortal! and try — 
what thy wisdom and power can effect. Art thou able — 
to make a single tree blossom? to call from the earth — 
the smallest blade of grass? to order a single tulip to — 
appear in all its splendor? Approach, ye learned art- 
ists, ye skilful painters, and contemplate these flowers; — 
examine these master-pieces with the most scrupulous 
_attention. Is any thing wanting to their perfection ail 
Can you discern any fault in their forms, their propor- 
tions, or the blending of their colours? Can your pen- 
cil express the lustre of the blossoming peach, or imi- 
tate the elegant tints of the cherry-tree in bloom? So 
far from zmitating, you are unable to conceive all. the 
magnificence of renovated nature. If there were no o- © 
ther proofs upon earth of the power and wisdom of God, 
the flowers of spring alone: would be sufficient to con- 
vince us of it. His: power evidently appears through- 
out the whole. Each tree that blossoms, éach herb and 
flower, proclaim that goodness and wisdom which is so — 
abundantly diffused over all the earth. We remark an ~ 
infinite variety in the blossoms of trees: all are beauti-— 
ful, but their beauties are different. One surpasses a= — 
nother, but there are none which do not possess some ~ 
beauty peculiar to themselves. However great the Cre- 


. 


ator may be in dispensing his gifts, he still reserves to 
himself the liberty of bestowing more on some than o- 
thers. But this difference is only in respect to accessa- ~ 
ry qualities. Such a tree, for example, has blossoms ~ 
of a dazzling white; andther has red stripes and shades; ~ 
while others add to their beauty the most exquisite per- 
fume. But all these differences are only accidental, and 

do not in the least affect their fertility. From the con- 

tempiation of these circumstances, we may derive pro- 

fit and instruction. We may consider that though the — 
Almighty deny to ws those advantages which some of — 
our fellow-creatures possess, it does not become us to — 
be either afflicted or discouraged; for the loss of some — 
accidental beauties, of whatever nature they may be, 


s 
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cannot prove injurious to our real welfare. If we be- 
not as opulent, as well formed, or as highly respected 
as others, we may, nevertheless, be as happy, as:vir- 
tuous, as pleasing to God, and as useful to man. Pro- 
vided we bear the fruits of piety and righteousness, we 
possess true beauty. Why do the blossoms of a tree 
please us more than the rich colours of a tulip, an au- 
ricula, ora ranunculus? It is because the pleasure we 
receive from viewing the latter is of short duration; 
whereas the others give us hope of delicious fruit. Let 
us not, therefore, confine our wishes to the exterior 
charms of a beautiful flower. The bloom of health, the 
graces of symmetry, and other outward advantages of 
mature, are not the things which afford durable and per- 
manent pleasures. The blossoms which promise fruit 
agreeable to God, are what truly merit our esteem; and 
these are they which will never fade. 

_ It is a melancholy thing to consider, that all those 
dazzling beauties we now admire in the blossoms on the 
trees, will disappear in a few days: and yet such will 
be the fate of all those blooming youths, who are now 
so vain of their charms. Let this thought ever attend 
us in the solitary walks we take in our gardens: and let’ 
it be our principal study to act in such a manner, that, 
when the external charms of the body are no more, we 
may supply their place with abundant ‘fruits of virtue 
and piety. ' 

A tree which has been covered with beautiful blos- 
soms, but which disappoints our expectation of fruit, 
and only serves to injure the growth of the plants a- 
round it, is regarded with indifference, if not with cen- 
tempt. And it is truly melancholy to see a person, 
who, in the spring of youth, was adorned with all the 
charms of person and the gifts of fortune, not only 
bearing no fruit in the summer or autumn of life, but 
becoming a hindrance to the fruitfulness of others.— 
Should we arrive at that period when God and our fel-- 
Tow-creatures have a right to expect much fruit, may 
every blossom of youth prove productive of exemplary 
piety. Then shall we enjoy the approbation of our fel-- 
low-creatures, and receive the-benediction of our hea-- 
venly Father. . 

T 3. 
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MAY IIil. 
Continual Revolutions and Changes in the Earth. 


CHANGE and motion seem absolutely necessary to 
preservation of the corporeal world. Not a particle o 
matter in the universe can be considered perfectly at 
rest, as the slightest attention to what passes on our 
globe will suffice to demonstrate. 
The earth turns round its: axis every. twenty-fo 
hours; and, by this motion, all the points of its surface 
(except the poles), change place with more or less.ra= 
pidity. Under the line or equator, where.this motion 
is the swiftest, every thing passes through more than 
one thousand miles an hour, though it does not change” 
its situation on the surface. But, besides this, the eart 
makes it annual revolution round the sun,.with so m 
velocity, that, according to the most moderate calcula- 
tions, it goes through fifty-eight thousand miles every _ 
hour, though its course is not perceptible. The relative. 
motion of earthly bodies is more observable. Little ri- 
vulets unite, and form greater: these, in their turn 
form torrents and rivers; which are, afterwards lost im 
the sea. Water is also raised.in exhalations, and forms, 
clouds, which produce rain, snow, and fogs: these form, 
streams, which return into the sea; and tides, storms, 
and torrents, keep the water in.continual motion. 
The atmosphere, likewise, is in. continual motion. 
An east wind. blows incessantly between the. tropies 5 
and, though in other, places the motion is not always 
perceptible, yet the barometer and thermometer’ prove 
that the air is not perfectly calm, and the frequency. 
meteors, of different kinds, sufficiently.demonstrate the 
nature is never at;rest. The surface of the earth is al 
so subject to. frequent revolutions:. the hardest. rock 
split ; stones gradually. wear away ; lands fall in, or are 
overflowed; certain grounds rise, and others are ove 
turned by earthquakes.; little hills are washed away. by’ 
the waters; valleys are filled up; marshes become dry, _ 
and are covered with trees; and-the bottom of the sea, | 
becomes firm ground. Light and darkness, cold and 
heat, drought and wet, succeed each other by turns, ' 
Lastly, the continual variation of heat occasions every, 
hour, changes in different parts of bodies, though often, 


a 
| 
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‘imperceptible. If we add to this the changes visible in 

animals, we may have some idea of the continual revo- 
Jutions to which every thing here is subject. It.is said, 
that man loses about two ounces and a half daily by per- 
spiration. This is replaced by other particles; so that, 
at the end.of.ten years, a man’s body is entirely chan- 
ged. All animals and plants.are nourished, grow, pro- 
pagate, die, and corrupt. 

Thus, every thing on our earth is in motion; every 
thing grows and _ perishes by turns. In a word, to be 
born, and to-die, is the sum of all that passes on the 
theatre of the world. But this does not happen, as at 
first sight might be imagined, accidentally, or by chance, 
without order or design. Every thing acts according 
to certain laws, which-tend to certain ends. Every thing 
combines, every thing concurs, in the most perfect man- 


ner, to the-glory of the Creator. All contributes. to, 


and terminates in, the happiness of: the universe... 
These continual revolutions are useful warnings to us, 

as they teach,us that this. present world cannot be our, 

place of final destination, When we consider the con- 


_ tinual vicissitudes which all on earth must undergo, is 


; 
| 
| 


| 


H 


: 
( 
| 
i 
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it not a most.affecting lesson, on the vanity of all terres- 
trial things, on. the uncertainty and shortness of life, 
on the necessity of a better and permanent state in the 


| world to,come? Yes, every thing points out our, true: 


destination, and:loudly proclaims that we are but stran- 
gers.and pilgrims on the earth. r 
What-a,consolation is it-in the midst of the revolutions 
ofthe world to lift.up our,eyes to God, who ts both im- 
mutable and; eternal! Let the mountains be shaken, 
and-fall down; Jet. the sea.be troubled, and the waves 
roar; let.all earthly bodies. be destroyed, and return to. 
their, primeval dust); still: He is, and ever must be, in- 


~ variably, the same. 


The time.allotted-to me as-a spectator.of these revo- 
lutions may probably be very short. Should this be the 
case, vouchsafe, indulgent-God, to receive me into those 
blissful regions. where there shall, be no vicissitudes of: 
day-and- night, nor any variation of the seasons. Then 


I shall enjoy the-light of thy. countenance, and: contem- 


_ plate thy. glories, in perfect and_uninterrupted. felicity. 


‘ 
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MAY IV. 
An Invitation to seek God in the Works of Nature. 


Awake, O my soul! awake from the slumber in which — 
thou hast been so long immersed, and regard with at- 
tention the objects which surround thee. Consider thy- 
self and all other creatures. Reflect on their origin, 
construction, form, utility, and a thousand other circum- 
stances, which must fill every attentive observer of the 
works of God with admiration. When thou seest the 
brilliant and variegated colours of the sky, the ‘eae 


wt sail . ctl 


the numerous stars which irradiate it, and the rays of 
light reflecting from a thousand interesting objects, ask 

thyself, whence all these proceed? who formed that ima 
mense expanse of heavens? who placed in the sky those 
innumerable fires; those stars, which, though at so pro-_ 
digious a distance, dart their rays even unto us? who 
ordered the planets to move with so much regularity, — 
and the sun to enlighten and fertilize the earth?) Was 
it not our adorable Creator? Yes, it was his powerful 

word which called all these objects out of nothing, and 
wisely ordained them to continue in existence! How 

stupendous the greatness, how incomprehensible the” 
power which formed all these things! and how infinite” 
the goodness which arranged the whole in such a man-_ 
ner as to be most conducive to our felicity! t 

Ye lofty mountains! what powerful hand established 
your firm foundations, and elevated your summits above 
the clouds? Who adorned your sides with groves and” 
forests, and beautified them with flowers and verdure ?- 
Who covered your heads with a mantle of eternal snow? 
And who drew from your bosoms those springs-and 
rivers which moisten and enrich the earth? It was the - 
hand of Jehovah which wrought all these wonders ; and 
that divine hand I desire to adore, with sentiments of 
admiration, respect, and gratitude. 

Flowers of the field! who gave you your magnificent — 
clothing ? how happens it that you are produced out of — 
a little earth and a few drops of water? whence have 
you that variety of perfumes which embalms the air and 
delights our senses; those vivid colours which charm~ 
our sight, and which no human art can imitate? This - 


- 
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is thy work, O.Lord! every thing on the earth proceeds 
from thee. ' 

And you, O animated beings, which people the air, 

e waters, and the Jand! to whom. do you owe your 
existence, your. construction, andthose“various and, 
wonderful. instincts which astonish our reason, and are, 
so well adapted to. your different modes, of life? 

But, what a multitude of wonders may. I observe. in 
myself! How does a handful of dust become.a body, 
well organized? How..is it that,one of its. parts, has 
sight; that. another, by.means of the undulation of air, 
is informed of the thoughts of people ; .and that a third, 
tastes the different flavors of food? How; is it that I 
have the. faculty of: communicating. my- ideas and: de- - 
sires? How dogs a little, matter bruised by, my teeth 
afford me so many agreeable. sensations?. I acknow- 
ledge the hand of my Creator in jall these incomprehen- 
sible wonders., His wisdom, power, and goodness, all 
‘combine to render me happy, 

Infinite God! may it be my most highly prized duty 
to contemplate and acknowledge thee in all thy. works; 
Since every object in the heavens and upon the earth, 
leads to thee, or-serves. as a.memento of, thy power, 
wisdom, and goodness., The best use. 1,can make of 
Bese charming days of spring, is, in the midst of. the 
revolutions which are now taking place in the earth, to 
PY my eyes to thee, who, in .every season, openest thy 
Tiberal hand, and satisfiest, the wants of all thy creatures. 
‘And while I muse upon thy majesty and: benevolence, 
< 
may | be enabled to bless,thy name with transports of 
gratitude, and reverentially to extol the miracles of thy: 
wisdom. O! that it may henceforth be my most plea 
‘sing occupation, to declare thy goodness, and to sing of 
thy mercy before all thy people ! 


MAY V. 
| The Dawn of Day. 


( 


‘THE morning dawn discovers to the world a new.and 
magnificent creation. The shades of night deprive us 
of the sight and enjoyment of the heavens and the earth; 
‘but when the light of day returns, we behold all nature 
‘renewed and embellished. On a sudden we see the earth 
arrayed in all its magnificence ; the mountains crowned 
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with forests; the hills clothed with vines; the field 
covered with yellow grain, and the meadows watere 
with rivulets. | 
The horizon literally glows: the clouds are tinge¢ 
with the liveliest colours ; flowery vales are discovered 
at a distance; the light vapours are converted into gold. 
and the dew-drops which rest on the expanding flowers” 
assume the mild lustre of pearls, By degrees, as the 
light increases, the spectacle becomes more superb, till, 
at last, nature presents us with her most glorious object, 
—The Sun rises; and the first ray that escapes over t 
tops of the mountains, darts rapidly from one end of th 
horizon to the other. New rays follow, and strengthe: 
the former ; till, by degrees, the disk of the sun sho 
itself entire; then advances farther into the sky, an 
runs its course with a majesty which the human e 
can no longer sustain!’ Were any one to see, for th 
first time, this fascinating scene from the top of a hil 
what would he think? what would he do? Doubtle 
he would prostrate himself, fullof sweet emotion and 
pious respect, to adore that God who is the Author ol 
the sun; and, in the beauties of the rising day, to ac 
knowledge his power and wisdom. With the lark, which 
soaring in the air, salutes the morn, and_proclaims i 
arrival by the sweetness of its notes, he would soar t 
wards thee, O Lord! who art the Father of the whol 
creation. The joy and gladness of all nature, the ani- 
mation of every being, invite us to raise our souls to= 
wards thee with the most’ lively transports of eratitaay 
and joy. At this moment, while the sun is darting 1 
first rays upon the earth, millions of creatures praisé 
and adore thee. From thee proceeds each beauty of the 
morning dawn ; from thee, who art the source of light, 
It is thou who hast given it these lovely colours, and 
impressed a sense of them on our souls! Thou hast 
given us souls of a heavenly nature, capable of tracing 
thee in all thy works. Our eyes seem to behold thee 
in the splendor of the rising sun. ‘ 
But how much are those indolent men to be pitied, 
who never afford themselves the heavenly pleasure of 
contemplating the rising sun! Oh! were they but ra- 
tional enough to indulge in the pure and delightful en- 
joyment which this magnificent object of nature is so 
calculated to inspire; could they but feel that the sight 
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of beauteous nature must fill the heart with pious de- 
light and profound veneration for the Creator; could 


they, in fine, comprehend, that one single thought 


which rises in the soul on seeing the dawn of day, may 


become the happy beginning of a virtuous life; would 
it not amply recompense them for a few hours snatched 


from unnecessary repose ? 


MAY VI. . 
The Wonders of Vision. 


-TueEsE rays, which enter the eye, pass through the cor- 


nea, the aqueous humour, and the pupil, into the crys- 
taline lens. After having been sufficiently refracted, 
and then reunited in their passage through the vitreous 


humour, they impress on the retina the images of ex- 
terior objects, with the utmost precision; and the optic 


nerve which terminates in the retina, conveys these im- 
pressions to the mind, and produces perceptions and i- 
deas conformable to the different sensations excited b 


the object presented. Hence it will appear, that the 


faculty of vision is one of the most wonderful proper- 


_ ties of human nature, and well deserves to be more par- 


ticularly considered. The images of external objects 


are painted upon the retina in an inverted position, and 


_ yet we see them in their real situation. How is it that 


the largest objects are painted in our eyes extremely 


small, and. yet we see every thing according to its real _ 
size? How is it, that, when we see, from a high tower, ’ 
some hundreds of houses below us, in a great city, each 


of them is painted so exactly in our eyes, on a space 


which is scarcely three times as large as the head of a 
pin? So many millions of rays come through a very 
small aperture, and collect together on the retina which 
lines the inside of the eye, without the least confusion, 
though they preserve among themselves the same order 
with the parts of the objects from which they proceed- 
ed. But this is not all: let a person from the top of a 


: high mast, contemplate a fleet in full sail; or let him 


view the sea itself—how many millions of waves will he 
discover! ach of these reflects an immensity of rays 
upon the eye, which, notwithstanding its smallness, dis- 
tinctly receives the whole. Again: let any one go to 
the top of a mountain in a clear day, and view the cir- 
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cumjacent country ;' each tree, each plant, “and ever 
blade of grass, serids rays of light to the eyes, witho 
which it would be impossible for us’ to discover tha 
continued verdure which appears in every part of th 
landscape below us. Is it not also very astonishing that 
we do not see double ; and, though we have two eyes, 
each object appears single? Another cause of adnate 
tion is, that those objects which we see are not only vie 
sible to us: we are surprised at the number of rays ‘aa 
send to so small a space as the pupil of the eye, yet 
they convey as much to spaces of that size every where, 
It is for that purpose, that, wherever we'go, new rays 
supply the place of the preceding, and render the same 
objects visible which we perceived previously to ou 
changing place. The rays necessary for that purpost 
already exist, and only wait to meet our eyes. But all 
the rays that are admitted do not take effect:' along 
with these there are numberless others, which, being 
much weaker, are effaced by the splendor of the first, 
but are always ready to perform the same offices whe 
required. If we perforate a sheet of paper with a pin, 
and look through the hole (so much less than our eye) 
we still see the same objects, though they may appeat 
much smaller. But who properly reflects upon this in 
teresting subject? The habit of discovering objects a: 
" soon as we open our eyes, causes us to Consider this | 
peration as a thing extremely simple, and easy to c 
prehend. We are, however, far from being able to ex: 
plain the manner in which we See objects. “We know 
indeed, that images are impréssed on the retina, an 
that all the parts of the eye contribute to such impres- 
sions: but this is not sufficient; for the eye can have 
no idea of what passes in itself: it is, therefore, nee 
sary, that the impressions which the rays make upon 
should reach to the brain: and that, in order to do so, 
the rays should paint the image on a coat woven with 
nerves, which correspond with those of the brain. * In 
this manner ‘the motion impressed by the rays on the 
neives of the retina, is transmitted by the optic nerve to 
the brain. But we cannot properly describe what pass- 
es there; because we do not perfectly know either the 
nature of the brain, or the use of its several parts. 
These’ wonders, which are beyond our conception, 
are evidently the work of Divine Power, whited with in- 
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| finite goodness, as they are all so many blessings be- 
| stowed upon us. O! that our souls may incessantly 
acknowledge the Creator’s wisdom, and that our lips 
‘may declare the wonders of his name! 


MAY VII, 
Spring renews the Face of the Earth. 


Wuar a change has taken place throughout nature, 
and how great is the goodness of that Supreme Being, 
trho causes the seasons to succeed each other with such 
perfect regularity! Our earth, which rested during 
winter, resumes its ornaments and its fertility. The 

whole creation is animated, revived, and full of joy and 
gladness. A few months ago, the whole surface of the 
_ earth was barren and desert. The valleys, the prospect 
_of which is now so pleasing, were then buried in a deep 
snow. The mountains, whose grey tops rise to the very 
clouds, were covered with snow and ice, and enveloped 
by impenetrable fogs. In those verdant walks where 
the nightingale now pours forth the sweetest music, no- 
thing was seen but withered trunks and leafless branch- 
es. ‘The brooks and rivulets that now run murmuring 
along, were arrested in their course, and encrusted with 
ice: and the feathered choristers, which now fill the air 
with responsive notes, were either benumbed in caves 
and marshes, or compelled to migrate to other climes. 

A mournful silence reigned every where: and, as far 
as the eye could extend, nothing was seen but a dreary 
solitude. 

Scarcely, however, has the invigorating breath of the 
Almighty been felt, when nature awakes from her stu- 
por, and spreads a thousand charms around us.. The sun 
‘seems to approach our globe, and the atmosphere is 
penetrated with his quickening warmth: the whole ve- 
getable kingdom proves his beneficent effects; and the 
earth produces grass, flowers, and herbs of every sort. 
Now the whole face of the earth is renewed and embel- 
lished ; and, at the sight of this happy revolution, we 
are naturally excited to look up to the great Being who 
is the cause of all. ) 

“ Lord, thou visitest the earth, and makest the valleys 
tosmile. Thou sprinklest them with dew to enrich 
them; and the fountains whence thou waterest them are 
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always plentiful. At thy command our harvests rip 
_and fill our hearts with joy. Thy blessing rests 
our furrows; and thy rain refreshes the thirsty earth. 
Thou makest it soft, and blessest the seed. Thou crown- 
est the year with thy blessings, and thy word maketh 
the ground fruitful. Flowers and fruits spring up under 
thy footsteps, and blessing and fertility are thy constant 
attendants. The pastures of the desert are watered, an 
the little hills are adorned with a beautiful verdure. The 
countries are covered with flocks, and the valleys are full 
of corn. Every place resounds with songs of joy a 
gladness. The praises and thanksgivings of universal 
nature rise to heaven itself.”” 
. In this revolution, which the spring produces, I be- 
hold an emblem of the salutary change which a soul ex- 
periences that has not resisted the operations of the Di- 
vine Spirit. Ignorance vanishes; folly and vice disap- 
pear: the passions are subdued; and the heart is filled 
with virtuous and religious sentiments, which delight 
and edify mankind. } 
While musing on these subjects, it is natural to in- 
quire, Shall J be the only creature destitute of life, 
grace, or spiritual growth! Shall I continue barren and 
lifeless whilst the face of the earth is adorned with uni- 
versal fertility! Rather let me pray that this spring of 
nature may become the epoch of a renovation in my own 
soul, that I may henceforth produce those fruits of right- 
eousness which may be pleasing to God, and beneficial 
to my fellow-creatures. : 


MAY VIII. 
The Germination of Seeds. ok 


7 

Mavyy changes in the vegetable kingdom are now tak- 
ing place under our immediate inspection; but there 
are many more which operate in secret, and consequent- 
ly escape our notice. The seed which, some time on 
was deposited in the earth, now swells, and the plant 
gradually sprouts and shoots up. This operation seems 
peculiarly entitled to our attention, as it is the source of 
all the beauties which spring and summer exhibit in the 
vegetable world. 
The seed is composed of different parts, according to 
the various species; but the principal is the germ. Each 
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| shoot has two parts: the one simple, which becomes, 
| the root ; the other laminated, which becomes the stalk 
and head of the plant. The body of most kinds of grain 
is composed of two pieces, which are called lobes, and 

ese are filled with a mealy substance, which serve for 
| seminal leaves to the plant. Mosses have the most 
simple seed of any: it consists only of the germ, with- 
out pellicles or lobes. A certain degree of moisture 
and warmth are absolutely necessary to make the seeds 
spring up. The increase of heat, and the difference ob- 
servable in the taste and smell, seem to discover a sort 
of fermentation. By means of this preparation, the 
| mealy substance of the lobes becomes proper to nourish 
the tender germ. 

[t is known by experiments, which have been tried 
with coloured juices, that this substance imbibes a mois- 
ture, which furnishes a proper nourishment, with the 
assistance of air and of heat, till the plant has acquired 
sufficient strength to profit by the juices which the root 

imbibes. Then the exhausted lobes dry by degrees, 
and at the end of a few weeks fall off, when the plant 
no longer requires them. Certain herbs, whigh grow 
On mountains, are of a very particular nature. As their 
duration is short, it would often happen that the seed 
would not have time toripen. In order, therefore, that 
the species should not perish, the bud, which contains 
the shoot, is formed at the top of the plant, puts forth 
leaves, falls, and takes root. When the plant comes’ 
out of the earth, it would run too great risk, if it were 
suddenly exposed to the outward air and the power of 
the sun: its parts, therefore, remain folded upon each 
other, nearly as they were in the seed; but, by degrees, 
as the root strengthens and extends on all sides, it fur- 
nishes the upper vessels with abundance of juice, by 
means of which all the organs speedily unfold them- 
selves. The plant is, at first, almost gelatinous, but it 
gradually acquires more consistence, and continually 
increases in size. 
This epitome of the history of the germination of 
seeds, is sufficient to show how many preparations and 
“Means nature makes use of to produce a single plant. 
When, therefore, we see a seed spring up which we 
have sown, we must not imagine {as is usually the case), . 
that it is unworthy our attention: for it is, in reality, ; 
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one of those wonders of nature which have excited the 
observation of some of the greatest of men. At the 
sight of this phenomenon, let us silently admire the 
power and wisdom of that God, who is adorable in all 
things. The order with which the plants so rida 
succeed one another, is a proof of that wisdom which 
manifests itself even in the smallest things. This should 
remind us, that our moral nature also contains a certain 
seed, which shoots up with time, increases, and bears 
fruit. In the designs of the Creator, this was a mean 
to iead us to felicity; but our natural corruption and 
outward circumstances often counteract these merciful 
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intentions. 7 
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MAY IX. 
The Chick in the Egg. 7 


We are under great obligations to those naturalists, 
whose laborious researches and patient investigations 
have thrown a satisfactory light upon the generation 
and propagation of animals. Nothing contributes more 
to the glory of the Creator, than the observations whi 
are made on the wisdom that manifests itself in the pro- 
duction of animated beings. The less we are able ta 
give an account of all his works, the more earnest we 
should be to take every opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with some of them. With this view, let us now 
consider the formation of the chicken in the egg, as it 
has been discovered by one of the greatest naturalists, 
The hen has scarcely sat on the egg twelve hours, 
when some lineaments of the head and body of the em- 
bryo-chick begin to appear. At the end of the second 
day, the heart begins to beat, and assumes the form of 
a horse-shoe, but the blood is not yet perceptible.’ At 
the end of forty-eight hours two vesicles of blood can 
be distinguished, and their pulsation is very visible: one 
is the lett ventricle, the other the root of the great ar- 
tery. At the fiftieth hour, one auricle of the heart ap- 
pears, resembling a noose folded down upon itself. The 
pulsation of the heart is now observed first in the auri- 
cle, and afterwards in the ventricle. At the end of se- 
venty hours one may distinguish the wings; and on the 
head two bubbles for the brain, one for the bill, and two 
others for the fore and hind parts of the head. Towards 
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the end of the fourth day, the two auricles, already vi- 
sible, draw nearer to the heart than they did before.— - 
hen an auricle appears first, it seems to have two 
orns, but this is afterwards found to be two auricles. 
The liver appears towards the fifth day. Atthe end of 

131 hours, the first voluntary motion is observed. At 
the end of 138 hours, the lungs and stomach become 
visible; and at the end of 142, the intestines, the loins, 
and the upper jaw. At the 144th hour, two ventricles 
are seen, and two drops of bloed, instead of the single 
drop which was seen before. The seventh day, the 
‘brain, which was mucilaginous, begins te assume some 
consistence. At the 190th hour the bill opens, and the - 
flesh appears on the breast. At the 194th, the sternum,’ 
or breast-bone, may be seen. At the 210th hour the 
ribs come out of the back; and the bill is very visible, 
as well as the gall-bladder. -The bile becomes green at 
the end of 236 hours: and if the chicken be taken from 
its integuments, it evidently moves itself. The feathers © 
begin to shoot out towards the 240th hour, and the skull 
becomes gristly. At the 264th hour, the eyes appear ; 
at the 2%&th, the ribs are perfect; and at the 331st, the 
spleen draws near.the stomach, and the lungs to the 
chest. At the end of 355 hours, the bill frequently o- 
pens and shuts; and at the end of 451 hours, or the 
18th day of incubation, the first cry of the chicken is 
heard. It afterwards increases in size and strength, till 
at last it sets itself ar liberty, by opening the prison in 
which it has been confined. 
_ By so many different degrees are these creatures 
brought into existence. All these progressions are 
made by rule; and there is not one of them without a 
sufficient cause. If, for example, the liver is always 
formed towards the end of the fifth day, it is founded 
on the preceding situation. of the chick, and on the 
changes that are to follow. No part of its body.could 
appear sooner or later. without some injury to the whole - 
embryo; and each of its members becomes. visible at the 
most convenient moment. ‘This arrangement,. so wis¢ 
and so invariable, in the production of this animal, iis - 
manifestly the work of a Supreme Being. But we shall 
more sensibly acknowledge his creative powers, if we 
consider the manner in which the chicken is formed ous.: 
of the parts which orp theegg. wee 
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How wonderful is it, that there should be, in this 
the vital principle of an animated being! that all 
parts of an animal’s body should be concealed in it, 
require nothing but heat to unfold and quicken them! 
that the whole formation of the chicken should be so. 
constantly and regularly the same! that, exactly at the. 
same time, the same changes take place in twenty eggs, 
or more, that a hen hatches! that, when the position of 
an egg is changed, and it is turned from one side to the | 
other, it does not in the least hurt the foetus, or prevent 
its formation! and that the chicken, when hatched, 
heavier than the egg was before! These, however, are 
not all the wonders manifested in the formation of a. 
chick. The microscope and ‘the scrutinizing observa- 
tions of man have only discovered those things which. 
come more immediately under our senses: but many 
things may still be reserved for those who come . 
us, or of which we shall not have a perfect knowledge. 
till in a future state. How many inquiries may be made 
upon this mystery of generation !—inquiries which the. 
human mind can never resolve. But let not this igno- 
rance discourage us.; let us only consider how to make 
a good use of our small degree of knowledge, by em-. 
ploying it in celebrating the wisdom, power, and good-. 
ness of our Creator. ” 


MAY X. 
On the Buds of Flowers. 


On all sides I discover a multitude of flowers.in the bud, 
They are at present enveloped and closely shut up in. 
their intrenchments: all their beauties are hidden, and. 
their charms are veiled. Such is the wretched miser, 
who lives by. himself, who centres all in himself, whose. 
views'are mean and selfish; and who makes his own pri-_ 
vate advantage or personal pleasure the only object of 
his desires, and the narrow. motive of his actions. , 
But soon the penetrating rays of the sun will open, 
the buds of the flowers, and emancipate them from, 
their silken bonds, that they may blow magnificent] 
in our sight. With what a charming bloom will they 
then shine! what delightful perfumes will they exhale! . 
Thus, the most sordid miser will become beneficent, 
when his soul is enlightened by God’s grace, To a. 
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and all the hopes conceived of me. 
“ In the morning of life I flourish Itke the bud which 
insensibly, My heart pulsates with joy, yields to 
most cheerful hopes, and secs nothing but happi- 
before me. But if | am imprudent enough to give 
loose to wild desire and the false pleasures of luxury, 
guilty flames will soon dry up and consume my. 
heart.” 


’ 


MAY XI. 


_. Indefatigable Labours of the Bee. 

Ir is one of the advantages of spring, that it fernishes 
‘Bs with an opportunity of observing the industry and 
Laboars of the bee; and certainly, a beehive is one of 
‘the most interesting sights which an admirer of veture 
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can behold. We cannot tire of contemplating that la- 
boratory, where thousands of artificers are em oyed in 
different works. We are ina continual state of surprise 
on seeing their order and regularity; and particularly 
in those magazines, so plentifully furnished with all that 
is necessary for the subsistence of the society in winter. - 
But what most deserves attention is, the indefatigable 
application and uninterrupted labours of this little co- 
lony. Bees present us with an example of diligence 
and activity, which is not only very uncommon, but 
’ which has probably never had. its equal. _ They begin 
to appear as soon as the winter is past; even when it 
might be feared that the cold would hurt them, and be- 
numb their delicate limbs. When the juices of the 
flowers, which begin to blow, have not yet been suffi- 
ciently ripened by the sun, so as to furnish honey in 
plenty, the bees still gather some little for their food: 
but their cares and activity are. evidently redoubled 
during spring and summer. In these seasons, they do 
all they can, and do not despise the smallest profits, — 
provided they can only increase their stores. In build- 
ing their cells they are so indefatigable, that we are as- 
sured a honeycomb of double cells, such as three thou- 
sand bees can lodge in, is completed in twenty-four 
hours. This work is divided amongst the members of 
the colony. While some of the bees are gathering the - 
Wax, preparing it, and filling the magazines, others are 
employed in different works: some take the wax and 
make use of it to build their cells; others knead, polish, — 
and purify it; others extract the-honey from the flow- 
ers, and Jay it in the hive for daily subsistence, and for 
future support; and others close, with a covering of 
wax, the cells in which they keep their winter’s provi- 
sion of honey. Some carry food to their young, and 
shut up the cells of the little ones that are near the time 
of transformation, to prevent their being disturbed in 
working their way out. Some stop up, witha glutinous 
substance, all the chinks and holes in the hive, and co- - 
ver.all the weak places, that neither the wind nor in- - 
sects may find entrance: while others drag out of the 
hive the dead bodies which might infect them; or, if 
these bodies are too heavy to be removed, they cover 
them over with a sort of birdlime or wax, and cement 
it.in such a manner, that, in corrupting under that crust, , 
they cannot exhale any offensive smell. . 
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| But it is not enough to admire the activity of these 
little creatures: we should learn to emulate them, and 
ple gi to ourselves as models of industry. We 
ve many more motives for diligence than those in- 
sects: the bee collects nectareous sweets not for her- 
self, but for her owners: but in attaching ourselves to 
the precepts of true wisdom, we labour for ourselves, 
and gather fruit for eternal life. We have an immortal - 
soul of inestimable value. With what application ought 
we to labour for its happiness, and avoid what might 
lead to its ruin! What is more calculated to excite us 
to activity and indefatigable diligence, than considering 
that the fruit of our labour does not merely extend toa 
few days and years, but to eternity itself? 

Let us, therefore, never be slothful in doing good; 
but let us acquit ourselves of our duties with all possi- 
ble zeal and fidelity. Let us accomplish without delay. 
the task allotted us, before the winter of sickness and 
old age approaches, and before death has finally decid- 
ed our destiny. 

“O man! go to the bees for instruction, consider 
their labours, contemplate their works, and admire their 
active and unceasing industry. Ever busy, ever inde- 
fatigable, they toil from morning till evening, and cheer- 
fully support the troubles of their short existence! And 

wilt thou repose on the lap of indolence, or consume thy 
time in frivolous and hurtful pleasures? Rather strive 
to exceed the industry of these insects, which have not 
received, like thee, the inestimable gift of reason. Thy 
life is of short duration: may it be unremittingly devo- 
ted to labour, for the glory ef thy Creator, and the wel- 
fare of thy soul! The time which God hath given thee 
should not be consumed in indolence and effeminacy. 
Thou art endowed with life, strength, and reason. 
Sanctify them by the love of virtuous labour, and let 
the seasons of youth, manhood, and old age, be devo- 
‘ted to the service of the Almighty.’ ’ 


MAY XII. 
How God has provided Food for Animals. 


From the elephant to the mite, there is no terrestrial a- 
nimal which can live without food or nourishment; from, 
the eagle to the gnat, no bird can do without it; from. 
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the leviathan to the smallest worm, no reptile can sub- 
sist without eating; from the whale to the oyster, 
is nothing in the waters to which food is not necessary 
But, in forming these creatures thus, God has at the 
same time ordained, that there should always be an a~ 
bundance and variety proper for their sustenance. As 
many species of animals as there are, so many sorts of 
food are destined for their support: so that there is no 
creature on earth that does not find the food adapted to 
its nature. In respect to this, we may divide animals in~ 
to three classes. The first includes all those which sub- 
sist on the flesh of others: some of these, as the lion, 
prefer quadrupeds; others birds, as the polecat; others 
fish, as the otter; and others insects, as different spe- 
cies of birds. There are some exceptions in all these; 
but, in general, it is certain, that each species has its 
particular food designed for it by the Creator. The se- 
cond class comprehends those animals which seek their 
nutriment in the vegetable kingdom. Almost every 
species of vegetables is the food of some particular ani- 
mal. Some prefer grass, others the fruits of trees; and, 
among those which live upon the same plant, there is’ 
still a remarkable difference—some feed only on the 
root, others on the leaf; some prefer the stalk or body 
of the plant, others the marrow or seed, or the whole 
fruit: there are some also which eat the whole plant. 
The third class comprises those animals which subsist 
on minerals; these are mostly insects; and it is rather 
difficult amongst them to ascertain what food such and 
such sorts in particular require, because those little a~ 
nimals cannot be so easily observed as others; it is 
known, however, that some of them feed on earth, o- 
thers on stones; and if we consider, that there is scarce- 
ly any beast or plant which does not serve as food to 
some animal, we shall easily conceive that it must be 
the same in respect to the mineral kingdom, and that 
there is nothing there which does not serve, directly or 
indirectly, as food for some insect. I here comprehend 
the words of David !—* The eyes of all wait upon thee, 
O Lord, and thou givest them their meat in due season! 
Thou openest thine hand, and fillest all things living 
with plenteousness !”? The cares of Divine Providence 
are evident proofs of that eternal goodness which ex- 
tends over the universe, Reflect on the prodigious 
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number of animals which exist! How many millions of 
species of birds and insects, and how many hundred 
millions of each sort! All these creatures find their. 
daily sustenance. How many millions of animals live 
in all parts of the earth! How many hundred millions 
of each kind find dwelling and food in the forests, the 
fields, the mountains, and valleys; in the caves and 
hollow parts of rocks; upon and in trees; in turf, in 
‘stones, &c.! What innumerable shoals inhabit the o- 
cean! what immense numbers. of fish swim in the sea, 
and in rivers! All these find a daily supply of food. 
How inexpressible the multitude, how astonishing the 
variety of insects which every where surround us !— 
millions of millions repeated! Insects in the air, in 
plants, in animals, in stones, and upon other insects !. 
all constantly find their daily sustenance! How infi- 
nitely, also, does the wisdom of the Creator shine forth 
in his manner of providing for all these animals! He 
gives them all the food fit for them, and adapted to their 
nature ; for each kind of food does not indifferently suit 
all animals—a particular sort is required for quadru- 

eds ; another for birds ; others for fish and insects.— 

his distribution of aliments is a mean wisely ordained 
by the Creator, to afford sufficient’ food for each spe- 
‘cies of animals, and to prevent any of the sustenance 
which the earth produces from being useless. 

Now if God so provides for animals void of reason, 
‘what will he not do for man? Such is the conclusion 
we may, and ought, to draw, from seeing the plan of 
Divine Providence, which gives to all the beasts of the 
earth every thing necessary for their support. O man 
of little faith! anxious, restless, discontented man! go 
and reflect on the goodness with which the Lord sus- 
tains the life of animals, and let that teach thee to be 
content, and trust in God. Behold the birds of the air; 
the fallow deer on the rocks, and in caves; the fish in 
the sea; the animals in the fields and the forests—all 
find food and habitation. Great in the smallest things, 
as well as in the highest, God does not disdain or ne- 
glect the poorest worm on earth. Can it then be pos- 
sible that man should be the only creature that is not 
the object of his paternal care and attention ? 
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MAY XIII. 
The Senses of Animals. tf 


Tue organs of sense are arranged, in all animals, ma 
manner most conformable to their nature and desi 
By means of these, they take cognizance of objects, 
whether near or distant, and by these they are omaha 
to provide for their wants, and to avoid the dangers to 
which they are exposed. ry : 

The sense by which animals can form an idea of cor- 
poreal objects as soon as they touch them, is called éel- 
tng ; and this, in beasts, as well as in mankind, has its 
seat under the outward skin, the extremities of which 
are covered with a multitude of nerves or-sinews. It 
cannot be exactly ascertained what revolutions feeling 
goes through in the greatest number of beasts. It is e- 
ven doubtful whether insects be ot endowed with ano- 
ther sense, and whether their antenne or horns be not 
the organs of a sense entirely unknown tomen. Birds, 
fish, serpents, and some other animals, appear to have 
no feeling. 

The organs of taste are principally the tongue and the 
palate, which receive the impressions of relish; but the 
papille of the nerves are the immediate instruments of 
It, as likewise of the touch: there is, accordingly, a 
great analogy between these two senses. Smelling has 
for its organ the membrane which lines the inside of 
the nose ; and it is by means of the ramifications of the 
nerves upon this membrane that we perceive those o- 
dorous vapours which float in the atmosphere. Ani- 
mals which require a nicer and keener smell, are, there- 
fore, endowed with a greater perfection of this organ, 
Worms appear entirely destitute of it, and perhaps, al- 
so, fish and insects ; but it is possible, that, in the lat- 
ter, the horns may be the organs of smell. By means 
of this sense, beasts find whatever is necessary for the 
preservation of their life; birds and reptiles discover 
their food; and many animals are apprised of the ap- 
proach of their enemies. 

Hearing conveys to animals the tremors and. vibra- 
tions of the air. The construction of the ear is not the 
same in all beasts. Some, like the lizard, have twa 
tympanums; some are deprived of several parts which 
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most other animals possess. It is supposed that neither 
| birds nor fish have that part which is called the meatus 
auditorius, and that insects and worms are absolutely 
deaf. 

The eyes are the organs of sight. Quadrupeds, fowls, 
fish, and amphibious arimals, have all two eyes, one on 
each side of the head. insects, on the contrary, have 
more than two. The spider and scorpion have eight; 
_and the greater part of the others have them in profu- 
sion, generally collected into two orbits. In a fly, ‘six- 
teen thousand eyes have been enumerated: in a beetle, 
six thousand three hundred and sixty-two; and in a but- 
terfly, thirty-four thousand six hundred and fifty!! The 
number and position of these eyes compensate insects 
for their incapacity of turning or moving them. Fish 
have none of the aqueous humour, but their crystaline 
is nearly globular. 

All the organs of sense are evidently disposed in such 
a manner as is conformable not only to the structure of 
animals, but also to their various necessities; as a few 
observations may suffice to demonstrate. As the eyes 
of most insects are immoveable, and, of course, useless 
on many occasions; nature, to supply this defect, has 
| given them antenne, by which they can discern what- 

ever would be injurious to them, and what might escape 
their sight. The eyes of fish are disposed with equal 
wisdom: a full projecting eye would not suit them; for 
which reason their cornea is quite flat; but, to remedy 
this defect, the Creator has given them a crystaline 
perfectly spherical ; whereas, in animals that live in the 
air, it is lenticular, and consequently flatter. Though 
the form of all eyes, in general, be round, yet even in 
this roundness we may discover great diversity; and 
their situation in the head is infinitely varied, according 
to the different designs and wants of animals. In man, 
who sees little but what is before him, the eye is placed 
in the fore part of the head, but so contrived that he can 
receive the impression of nearly the whole semicircle of 
objects before him. In birds, on the contrary, the eye 
is situated in such a manner, that it admits almost the 
_ whole sphere of surrounding objects; by which these 
_ animals are enabled to seek their nourishment, and to 
shun the dangers to which they are exposed. The ear 
of man has the form most analogous to his upright posi- 
VOL, I. 
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tion. In birds its posture is the best adapted for flight: — 
it does not project, for this would be an obstacle to their 
progressive motion ; but it is close and covered, in order 
to leave them a free passage through the air. 5 
What wisdom! what economy! what admirable art, — 
in the arrangement and the whole disposition of the 
senses of animals! But, perhaps, we only know the 
smallest part of this wonderful mechanism; and, un- — 
doubtedly, most of our observations in this respect de- _ 
serve less the name of discoveries than of probable con- 
jectures. If we could obtain a more perfect knowledge — 
of the interior construction and use of the senses of — 
animals, we should have still more reason to admire the — 
wisdom of God. Let us, at least, employ the little we © 
do know of them, in praising and glorifying our common ~ 
Creator. The more imperfect our knowledge of ani- — 
mals is, the more we ought to abstain from looking upon © 
them with indifference and contempt. Let us rather © 
consider them as a mirror of the Divine power and wis- — 
dom: for animals themselves may afford us incontesta-— 
ble proofs that they, as well as mankind, are the work- — 
manship of that adorable Being who is great in coun- — 
sels, and infinite in wisdom. b 


Fu 
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MAY XIV. x 
Order in the Succession of Flowers. 


Every plant appears on the earth in the order prescrib- 
ed to it. The Creator has exactly fixed the time in — 
which one is to unfold its leaves, another to blossom, — 
and a third to wither and fade. Several weeks ago, we — 
saw the snow-drop spring from the ground. A Jong — 
time before the trees ventured to open their leaves, and — 
when the earth was still covered with snow, it dared to 
peep out, and was the first of all the plants, and the ong 
ly one which delighted the eye of the florist. Next ap- 
peared the crocus, though timidly, because it was too 
weak to bear impetuous winds. With it appeared the — 
sweet violet and the auricula, so admired for its brilliant 
colours and the variety of its species. All these plants, — 
and some others which appeared on the mountains, 
were the vanguard of the army of flowers; and their 
arrival, so agreeable in itself, had, besides, the merit of — 
proclaiming the coming of a multitude of other flowers. 
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Now we see, in reality, the other children of nature 

appear, not all-at once, but in a regular succession. 
Each month displays the ornaments peculiar to itself. 
The tulip begins to unfold its leaves and its blossoms. 
Soon the beautiful anemone will form its dome, and 
Ay up round and full; the ranunculus will display all 
the magnificence of its leaves, and will charm our eyes 
with the most beautiful mixture of colours; and, to 
crown the lovely assemblage of flowers, the rose will 
open and bloom with all the beauties which distinguish 
it; and the carnation will show itself with that elegance 
which makes if so superior to its companions. 
Let us pause here, and reflect on the wise and bene- 
ficent designs evident in this succession of flowers. If 
they were all to blow at the same time, there would 
sometimes be a great superfluity, and, at other times, 
a total want: we should scarcely have time to observe 
half their beauties, and we should be too soon deprived 
of them. But, now that each species has its appointed 
time and place, we may, in this pleasing succession, con- 
template them more conveniently, and acquire a fuller 
knowledge of them. The beneficent and wise attention 
_ of Providence procures one more very great advantage: 
it not only presents to us each flower in all its beauty, 
but it makes up for the frailty of all those lovely pro- 
ductions of nature: for, though there are always some 
flowers fading, fresh ones are continually coming for- 
ward to adorn our gardens. 

What goodness in the Creator, thus to favour man- 
kind with a constant train of benefits! not only to mul- 
tiply, but to render them constant and durable! He 
literally leads us through paths of flowers. Wherever 
we go, they spring up under our feet, that the sight and 
enjoyment of them may enliven and soften the pilgrim- 
age through life. ‘The same order in which plants and 
- flowers succeed each other, is also seen in the human 
Species. Each man appears in the world in the place 
allotted to him by the all-wise Being: each is born at 
the time chosen by God for his existence. From the 

beginning of the world, the generations of men have 

succeeded each other on this great theatre, in the order, 

time, and place allotted them by the Creator. In the 

moment that some are born, others are returning to 

dust: whilst one is preparing to be usefui to the world, . 
a) 
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another, who has already acted his part, is going off th 
stage. Who knows when his turn will come? Let 
ever be prepared to resign our place with the tranquil. 


lity of a good conscience. 


MAY XV. 
The Zoophites. 


THE zoophites, or animal plants, are certainly insects; 
though, in their outward form, their immobility, and 
their manner of propagating by buds and seeds, they 
nearly resemble plants; like which they may also be 
propagated by grafts and slips. Their animal nature — 
only shows itself by their sensibility and voluntary mo- 
tion. Most of the zoophites hold by a sort of root te 
the sea, or the waters they live in: some inhabit stony 
and chalky places; others are enclosed in a case like 
horn; while some are entirely soft and fleshy. They 
have all this in common, that, without any precedin 
connexion, new zoophites spring out of the surface 
their bodies. Whilst these young animals are fastene; 
to the stalk, they form together one single animal: they — 
are nourished by it, and nourish by turns: but as sone 
as they are loosened from the stalk, they have their se-— 
parate existence. ‘The zoophites also multiply in ano- 
ther way, similar to the generation of plants; they form 
a sort of bud, which contains a young zoophite, th 
grows some time with the stalk, but at last falls off, and 
becomes.a complete animal. m ! 
Could we ever have supposed that there were ani- 
mals whose form was so like plants, and to spring up — 
like them? From the ideas we have always had of the 
nature of animals, could we ever have suspected, that, f 
in an animal, the brain, the heart, the stomach, and all 
the intestines necessary to life, should re-produce them- 
selves? Could we have conjectured the existence of — 
an animal, which has neither brain, heart, veins, nor 
arteries; which, from the mouth to the opposite extre- — 
mity of its body, is but a holiow bag; which appears to 
be all stomach, all intestine; and whose very arms and — 
legs are stomachs and intestines? Could we ever have 
thought of an animal that could be engrafted like a 
plum-tree, turned inside out like a glove, and produce ~ 
its young as a stalk shoots its branches? Formerly, — 
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the person who would have hazarded such ideas would 
have been deemed a madman; and yet it is now incon- 
testable that there are such animals, which resemble 
plants, not only in their external form, but also in their 
manner of perpetuating themselves. By this discovery, 
made in the commencement of the last century, natu- 
ral history has gained a great deal. It may even be said, 
that it has enlarged our ideas of the power of God.— 
Since the discovery of animal plants, we have a new 
proof that the Almighty has distinguished his works by 
very small degrees, and that it is almost impossible to 
determine exactly where the animal kingdom termi- 
nates, and where the vegetable begins. It is generally 
believed, that the difference between plants and ani- 
mals consists in the former having neither sensibility 
nor motion, and the latter having both. This, then, is 
the distinguishing characteristic between plants and a- 
nimals: but how faint the shade, how light and almost 
imperceptible the line which separates the two king- 
doms, when we think of the discovery of the zoophites! 
The several species of creatures rise, grow to perfec- 
tion, and approach one ancther so nearly, that the li- 
mits which separate them can no longer be distinguish--- 
ed. Throughout ali nature we see something of infini- 
ty, as the peculiar character of its great Author. 

Eternal Being who can conceive the immense ex- 
tent of thy dominions? who can even comprehend the 
whole ef any single part of it?) What wonderful things 
will be discovered-in future ages, that are now conceal- 
ed.from us! But what is already visible, sufficiently 
convinces us of thy infinite greatness. 

May it, henceforth, be my employment to study the - 
wonders of thy righteous government, and upon all oc- 
easions to glorify thy great and holy name. And, O 
that I may eventually arrive at that blissful place, 
where I shall see thee as thou art, and clearly under- 
Stand-the nature and extent of thy matchless wisdom! - 


MAY.XVI. 
The Pleasure of Agriculture and Gardening. - 


Tue cultivation of fields and gardens is ene of the most> 

agreeable occupations. and perhaps the only one of ” 

which it may be said, that the trouble it occasions. is:s 
X35 . 
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compensated by a thousand pleasures. The generality 
of laborious employments oblige men to confine them- 
selves in their rooms or their workshops; but he who 
devotes himself to agricultural pursuits always breathes 
a pure air, and enjoys the magnificent spectacles pre- 
sented on the theatre of nature. The azure sky is his _ 
canopy, and the earth, enamelled with flowers, is his — 
carpet. The air he breathes is not corrupted by the — 
poisonous exhalations of cities. A thousand agreeable 
objects pass before his eyes; and, if he have any taste 
for the beauties of nature, he can never want pure and — 
real pleasures. When Aurora opens anew the brilliant f 
scene of the creation, he hastens to go out and enjoy — 
it, in his fields, or in his garden. The orient clouds, — 
tinged with gold and purple, announce the near ap-~ _ 
proach of the sun. The verdant grass erects itself, as 
if to weicome the coming luminary, whilst the dew-— 
drops on its points outvie the lustre of diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and sapphires. The herbs and flowers exh 
delicious odours ; and the air resounds with the songs’ 
of birds, expressive of their mutual loves and their — 
universal joy. These concerts, indeed, may be consi- © 
dered as hymns of praise to the Creator, whose bless-. 
ings they experience in the agreeable light and heat of — 
the sun, the relish of their food, the sweet instincts of 
nature, and their cheerful vivacity. Is it. possible, that 
at the appearance of so many pleasing and affecting ob~_ 
jects, the heart should not be touched with delight, 
with love and gratitude towards God? Can the mind — 
have a more pleasing employment than that of contem- 
plating and praising his sublime perfections, the great- 
ness of his designs, and the beauty of his works? 

What contributes still further to render agriculture — 
and gardening peculiarly pleasing, is, that an infinite 
variety of objects and occupations attach us to the work, — 
and prevent that disgust which is the constant attend 
ant upon sameness. There is a great diversity of shrubs, 
fruits, herbs, and trees, which present themselves to — 
us under a thousand different.forms. Nature leads the 
husbandman through various paths, and presents him. 
with a thousand agreeable changes: sometimes he sces 
one kind of plants springing out of the earth; others 
rising high, and unfolding themselves; others, again, 
in full bloom. Wherever he turns his eyes he discoyers, 
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new objects. The heavens above, and the earth be- 
neath, afford him an inexhaustible fund of pleasure and 
delight. 

What agreeable hours may we pass, if, in this beau- 
tiful season, we visit the fields and gardens, in order to 
taste those pure pleasures with which such objects are 
calculated to inspire the heart! Let us therefore; when 
convenience will permit, abandon the smoky atmosphere 
of the city, and contemplate the grandeur of God in the 
works of nature; and at these times, let us give our- 
selves up unreservedly to the sweet sentiments of gra- 
titude and joy. 

Bless, bless the Lord! praise his works, and trace 
him in every field, and through every operation of ac- 
tive nature. It is he who ordains the return of spring, 
and tells the harvest when to fill with corn the grana- 

‘ries of the righteous and unrighteous man. O! think 
of him when, in spring, the soft breath of the zephyr, 
emblematic of his goodness, refreshes you in the air ; 
and, in autumn, when the branches of the trees bend 
down under the weight of his bounteous gifts. He 
crowns the year with his blessings; he is the source of 
all felicity. He waters the parched plains, and ferti- 
lizes the barren earth. The towering forests, the fowery 
valleys, and the meandering rivers, exhibit traces of his 
goodness. In a word, we may, in all situations, and in 
every object, meet with the adorable Lord of the uni-. 
verse. 


MAY XVIL 
The Tulip. 


@r all flowers, the tulip has certainly the finest form. 
_ There is no silk-mercer, who, in the variety and beau- 
ty of colours, or the mixture of light and shade in his 
silks, can rival the perfection of this flower. The. 
height of the tulip, its form, its tints, its masterly exe- 
cution, make it the queen of flowers. And if we con- 
sider the millions that annually blow, all differing in 
_ brilliance and proportion, our admiration is irresistibly. 
excited. To be convinced of the existence of a wise 
and good God, let us only contemplate one of these 
charming flowers, and we shall acknowledge, that such, 
amaster-piece of nature could never have been pros- 
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duced by blind chance, without the intervention of 
an intelligent Cause. 

[t is true, that, at present, tulips are produced and 
perpetuated by roots; but whence came the first con- 
struction of this machinery, and that first arrangement 
of which all the following revolutions are only the con- 
sequences? Must we not necessarily admit an intelli- 
gent Cause, which we call the Creator of the world? 
{t requires as much wisdom and power to create one 
tulip, from which ten others proceed, as to create ten 
at once; for the new comers must have existed in their 
forerunners; and it is evident that their form and num-_ 
ber must have been previously determined. When we 
look at a bed of tulips, therefore, let us not limit our-— 
selves to the admiration of their beauty, but let us ad- 
mire, above all things, the infinite wisdom of God, who 
traced the drawing of these flowers, and executed them 
in such perfection. 

The charms of the tulip, however interesting, lose 
some of their value when we consider that they merely © 
please the sight, without gratifying the smell; and this 
is particularly the case when compared with the carna- - 
tion, which, to the beauty of its form, adds the most — 
exquisite perfume. Such is the fate of persons who are 
endowed with beauty, and set off their charms with e- 
very external ornament, but have neither a sound un-— 
derstanding nor an amiable heart. It is mueh more 
desirable to have fewer outward beauties, with a good - 
disposition: the former captivate but for a very short 
time, while the beauty of the mind remains, when all 
the charms of form are fled; and the esteem which our © 
virtues inspire, is constant and durable. A virtuous 
soul is pleasing both to God and man. It is formed by 
the rules of wisdom, and is.decorated with the robe of ” 
innocence. The perfume of good works is spread a- 
round, wherever it exists, and it will hereafter be trans-. 
planted into the garden of Paradise. - 

One observation, which the history of plants affords. 
us, is, that the more beautiful a flower is, the sooner it. 
fades. Ina very short time, nothing of this blooming 
tulip will remain but a dry and withered stalk. Its 
life and beauty last but for a fewweeks; age destroys: — 
its charms ; its leaves fall off; its colours fade; and the 
tulip which so. lately resembled a beautiful yirgin, is: 
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now a deformed skeleton! What a useful lesson is this 

for us! How little can we depend on exterior charms! 
How uncertain and frail is beauty! How near is the 
approach of death! For what is our life, but the life 
ofa flower? Those who resemble it in beauty, resem- 
ble it likewise in the shortness of their days; for, 
« Man that is born of a woman, is of few days, and full 
of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down *.” 

When the period of our dissolution arrives, may our 
lives be closed as honourably as that of the tulip. It 
has been the ornament of the garden, and the delight 
of the florist. Its death therefore is the more to be re- 
gretted, because its life was pleasing and useful. May 
these reflections induce us to live in such a manner, 
that when death approaches to cut us down, pious per- 
sons may bedew our graves with their tears, and say to 
each other, Alas! why was not so excellent a life long- 
er continued ? 


MAY XVIII. 
Reflections on Grass. 


However beautiful the flowers may be which are cul- 
tivated by the care and industry of man, we should know 
but little of the wonders of the vegetable kingdom, were 
we to limit our researches to the contemplation of a 
flower garden. Each field is a scene of the wonderful 
works of God, and has the same claim to our observa- 
tion as the most elegant parterre. Can any thing be 
more astonishing than the prodigious quantity of grass 
in a field? Suppose a meadow to be a thousand yards 
in length, and as many in breadth; its surface would 
then be a million of square yards. And if, in stepping, 
we cover ten tufts of grass, then a square yard contains 
a hundred of these tufts. Whence it follows that in 
casting our eyes over the meadow, we see, at once, a 
hundred millions of these curiously-formed machines: 
and allowing that each tuft has a hundred tubes, by 
which it imbibes nutriment trom the earth, this gives 
ten thousand millions of regular tubes. But this calcu- 
Jation is evidently below the truth. What an immense 
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and how small in comparison is the number of plant 
and flowers which are cultivated in gardens! Why has 
the Creator so prodigiously multiplied the productions 
of the vegetable kingdom? Why, from each sort of 
grass, does he cause to spring such a numerous multi- 
tude? It is, undoubtedly, that beasts, as well as men, 
may find sustenance. The fields are, properly speak- 
ing, the magazines for animals. 

Another circumstance worthy of observation, in re- 
spect to grass, is, that it neither requires sowing no 
tillage, but grows and perpetuates itself independent of 
our care. How sad and barren would our pastures and 
meadows be, if we were loaded with the care of sowing 
the grass-seed, and of afterwards watering what our 
hands had sown and planted! But, at the creation of 
the world, God provided, that there should never be a 
deficiency of grass. From that almighty word of the 
Creator—* Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed,” proceeds the constant and uninterrupt- 
ed fertility of our fields. 3 

To reflect on the colour chosen for the grass, is suf 
ficient to make us sensible of the wise and beneficent 
care of the Creator. If all those fields were red or 
white, who could for any length of time sustain their 
dazzling splendor? If the predominant colour were 
darker and more gloomy, how melancholy would the 
face of ail nature appear. But green is between both 
colours; it agrees with our eyes, and, far from offend- 
ing or tiring, it pleases and refreshes them, It is also 
very remarkable, that, in this single colour, there is 
such a variety of shades, that there is not a plant, the 
green of which is exactly as pale or as deep as that of 
another. It is evident that, in the arrangement of the 
vegetable kingdom, God has not provided less for our 
pleasure than for our convenience. ‘This double atten- 
tion is well calculated to convince us of that supreme 
goodness and wisdom which extends over the whole 
earth. May the proofs of it, which daily present them- 
selves before our eyes, never leave us cold or indiffer= 
ent to it: on the contrary, let us employ that reason 
which we owe to God, in making ourselves, through all 
his works, acquainted with that infinitely wise and mete 
ciful Being, 


multitude, then, must be found in the whole a rans 
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Whenever we walk in the fields, let us indulge those 
‘meditations which the sight of the grass should naturally 
‘inspire. Infinite God! with what wisdom hast thou form- 
ed these plants! How mercifully hast thou provided for 
the sustenance of man and beast! With what bounty 
dost thou dispense the beams of the sun, and the ferti- 
lizing showers, for the increase of vegetables, which 
strengthen our bodies; milk, which affords so sweet and 
healthy a nourishment; and the flesh of animals, which 
is given in such profusion. For all these, and a varie- 
ty of other advantages, which thou grantest through . 
means of the fields, we desire to bless and praise thy 
holy name continually. 


MAY XIX. 
Sentements excited by the Contemplation of the Sky. 


Wao but a Spirit of unlimited knowledge and power 
could have formed that superb vault over our heads ? 
Who.could have given to those immense globes that 
perpetual motion, whose velocity is inexpressible—a 
motion which even the smallest grain of sand could not 
have of itself. Who commanded these enormous mass- 
es of heavy and inactive matter to assume so many dif- 
ferent forms? Whence proceeded that connexion, that 
beauty and harmony, which shine through every part 
of the whole? Who regulated all things so exactly, 
according to number, weight, and measure? Who 
prescribed to those immense bodies such laws as none 
could discover, but minds endowed with the greatest 
wisdom? Who measured those vast circles in which 
the stars move without the smallest deviation? Who 
put them into the course they run, and which they are 
to run without interruption? All these questions lead 
us to thee, thou adorable Creator! Self-existing, in- 
dependent, and eternal Being! it is to thee the celes- 
tial bodies owe their existence, their laws, their ar- 
rangement, their power, and all the advantages they 
procure to the earth. 

What sublime ideas arise in our souls, when we con- 
template these magnificent objects! If the space in 
which so many millions of worlds revalve, cannot be 
measured by our understanding; if the globes, which 
run their prodigious courses there, are of a size to a- 
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stonish us; if the fabric of the universe, construct 
by the Creator, is of such immensity that our ideas’ 
Tost in it; what must thy greatness be, O God! 
what understanding is able to conceive it! If the hea- 
. vens and all their host have so much magnificence, beau- 
ty, and majesty, that the eye can never be satisfied wit 
contemplating, nor the mind with admiring them, what 
must be thy beauty, thou eternal Being, of whose spleny 
dor and glory these creatures are but faint and imper- 
fect images! What must be the incomprehensible ex- 
tent of thy knowledge and understanding, since th 
seest at one glance the whole immense space, with 
the innumerable bodies it contains, and art so timate- 
ly acquainted with the nature and properties of all the 
beings thou hast placed there! What depths of wis- 
dom and knowledge must be found in thee, O Lord! 
who hast formed such admirable plans! How great. 
must thy power be, to be able to guide and direct, ac- 
cording to thy will, the most immense bodies! to a 
mate all by thy breath! and to preserve all by the w 
of thy power! 
But would the Almighty have exhibited such demor 
strations of his glory, without having some end in view? 
Shall the celestial bodies announce his boundless wis- 
dom, infinite skill, and eternal power, without effect ? 
Shall they, in vain, dispense a rich abundance of Di- 
vine favours? Are not all these things done that in= 
_ telligent creatures may attend to them, reflect oa 
them, and make them the subject of frequent medita+ 
tion? How stupidly indifferent must that person be, 
who admires the master-piece of some eminent artis 
but neglects the art and infinite wisdom displayed in 
the works of the Creator! If those who execute gre 
and beautiful works are entitled to our admiration, with 
what profound humility should we prostrate ourselves 
before that God who has constructed the magnificent 
edifice of the universe! The heavens proclaim his mag- 
nificence; and all the celestial bodies obey the laws’ 
which he has prescribed. And shall maz alone refuse 
to obey the King of the universe, or rebel againt his 
wise and salutary laws? The influences of his bounty 
descend upon us from every quarter, and bring us un- 
numbered blessings, pleasures, and conveniences. How 
ardently should we'love, how gratefully adore him for 
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all his benefits! O! what abundant cause have we, in- 
dividually, to exclaim with David, “ I will sing unto 
the Lord while | live; I will sing praises unto my God 
while I have any being: my meditation of him shall be 
sweet, and I will rejoice in the Lord!” 


MAY XxX. 
The Fertility of Plants. 


Tue magnificence of the terrestrial part of the creation 
shines in nothing more conspicuously than in the asto- 
nishing fertility of plants. A single one can produce 
thousands, even millions, of others. One tobacco-plant 
may yield forty thousand three hundred and twenty 
grains of seed: and, if we calculate, in proportion, the 
produce of four years, we shall find that from a single 
‘grain there may spring two trillions six hundred and 
forty-two thousand nine hundred and eight billions, two 
hundred and ninety-three thousand three hundred and 
sixty-five millions, seven hundred and sixty thousand 
grains of seed? An elm, twelve years old, has often 
produced a hundred thousand grains of seed: what a 
prodigious number might spring from these in a few 
years! Suppose the tree have but a hundred thousand 
buds, and that the shoot of each year contains only five, 
there will be then every year five hundred thousand 
plants, which may be considered as new. If to this we 
‘add what is produced by the extension of the root, by 
ingrafting, &c. we shall only be surprised that the earth 
has not yet been exhausted by plants. 

But we must also remember the numerous multitude 
of animals which derive their food from the vegetable 
kingdom. ‘They annually consume so great a quantity 
of plants, that, if nature had not endowed vegetables 
with very extraordinary prolific qualities, there would 
be reason to fear their total destruction. But it is pe- 
culiarly worthy of remark that the very animals which 
consume, often propagate them. Birds eat fruits, but 
they void the kernels just as they swallowed them, with- 
out hurting them in the least. While they are pecking 
certain sorts of fruit, they scatter the seed about, and 
often to a great distance. This dispersion is necessary, 

/in order that one species of plant should not fill a whole 
field. With the same sak ii seeds have little fea- 
|. VOL. I. 
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thers or wings, to be dispersed by the wind. It is also 
certain that, in general, the plants are more fruitful than. 
animals. This may be proved by comparing trees with 
four-footed animals: the former produce, annually, 
Sometimes for several ages, a great number of new 
trees; whereas the greatest quadrupeds, such as the e- 
lephant, the mare, &c. have but one, or at most two 
young ones, and are often barren. Smaller quadrupeds, 
as the dog, the cat, the rat, &c. are much more prolific, 
but their fecundity bears no proportion to that of trees. 
Fish and insects approach nearer to it: tench lay about 
ten thousand eggs, carp twenty thousand, and cod a 
million. If, however, we compare this fruitfulness to 
the wild rose, mustard, or fern, it will be found that 
these plants, and many others, multiply much more than 
either fish or insects; particularly if it be observed, that. 
almost all plants multiply in several ways: whereas, most 
animals have but one method of propagating. A tree” 
may produce as many new trees as it has branches, 
boughs, and even leaves. J 

With what wisdom, therefore, has God proportioned 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms! If the multiplica- 
tion of vegetables were less considerable, a great num= 
ber of animals would die of hunger; our fields, meadows, 
and gardens would be deserts, with only a few plants 
scattered here and there. On the other hand, if the 
Creator had ordained that the granivorous animals 
should increase more than the plants, the vegetable 
kingdom would soon be at an end; but, according to 
the relation between the two kingdoms, the inhabitants 
of both multiply in proportion, so that no species is de- 
stroyed. 

Thus, O man, abundance and pleasure surround thee 
on every side: for it is for thee that the Creator has 
made the vegetables so astonishingly fruitful: it is for 
thy support, thy pleasure, and thy health, that he has 
produced such variety’of plants, and in such great a= 
bundance. Count, if thou art able, those which cover 
a single field; their number is inconceivable ; and this 
innumerable multitude is an image of the immensity and 
omnipotence of the Lord; who, throughout all nature, 
“ openeth his hand, and filleth all things living with 
plenteousness,”’ : P 


‘ 
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Description of the Beauties of Spring. 


| NorHINe is more worthy of admiration than the revo- 
| lutions which spring occasions upon our globe. In au- 
| tumn, every valley, field, and forest, present us with i- 
mages of death; and in winter, nature is deprived of all 
| her ornaments. The animals are melancholy; the in- 
| habitants of the forest conceal themselves, and are si- 
| lent; the earth becomes a vast solitude, a desert, a 
grave: and nature appears to have fallen into a state of 
inaction and insensibility. She, however, labours si- 
lently for us, whilst we are ignorant of that secret influ- 
| ence, that divine power, which is making preparations 
| for the renewal of nature. - All the objects which late- 
| dy appeared Gcad, are now reanimated. In the trees a- 
| lone, what a number of changes take place! First, the 
sap which, in winter, had entirely forsaken the trunk 
| and branches, rises slowly up its invisible channels, and 
particularly in the bark, through ways which can nei- 
ther be guessed at, nor discovered. ‘This sap serves tor 
swell the buds: and what treasures of divine power are 
contained in these little recesses! The leaves, with 
their cheerful green; the branches which are to shoot 
| through between the unfolded leaves; new buds upon 
| these branches, full of leaves, though still invisible ! 
then, that multitude of blossoms, with the sweet exha- 
lations which embalm the air; in those blossoms fruit, 
and, in the fruit, the seed of an infinite number of other 
trees! — 
_ The cheerful splendor of the sun transports and ani- 
~mates the soul; and the activity of nature, in the plants 
around us, charms the sight. There is not a field which 
does not present a beautiful landscape to the eye, and 
- flowers to the smell. Almost every bird sings its hymn 
with more or less melody. How cheerful the song of 
the linnet, hopping from branch to branch! It throws 
out its voice as if it had formed the design of particu- 
larly drawing the attention of man to delight him. The 
sprightly lark rises in the air, and seems to salute the 
day with its pleasing notes. The cattle, by their cries, 
express the spirit and joy with which they are animated.. 
In the rivers we see the 47 (which, during winter, had: 
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fallen, frozen and motionlesss, to the bottom of the wa 
ter) now rising near the surface. They have recovered 
their former vivacity ; and their pliant, gentle, pleasing — 
motions, amuse our sight. SS 

How is it that we can so often behold these objects, 
without feeling the most profound and respectful admi-— 
ration of that eternal Being, whose power so gloriously” 
manifests itself! Never should we breathe the pure and — 
refreshing air of spring, without suitable and useful re-_ 
flections. wy 

Let us never contemplate the foliage of a tree, the 
golden treasures of a corn field, the beauteous enamel 
of a meadow, or the sublimity of a forest;—let us never 
pluck a flower, nor walk in a garden, without remem- 
bering that God shelters us with the delightful umbrage 
of the trees; that He clothes the fields and woods with 
their beautiful verdure ; and that He alone gives to the 
flowers the richness of their tints, and the fragrance of 
their perfumes. Let us recollect that ail these things — 
result from the goodness of that God who has rendered 
us abundantly more happy than thousands of our fellow- 
creatures, and at whose command the cheerful spring 
revives the face of the earth. 

Above all things, let us adore our Creator for the in- 
estimable gift of his grace. Spring itself would compa- 
ratively be destitute.of charms, and would be much less — 
calculated to inspire us with delight, were we deprived 
of those sublime joys which his grace sheds abroad in 
the heart. Merciful God! reveal thy love to our souls 
more and: more, and vouchsafe to cherish in our breasts 
the blessed hope of one day enjoying the gifts of thy 
bounty in another and a better world! 


MAY XXII. 
The Language of Animals. 


May, properly speaking, is the only animal that can be 
said to have language; and it is particularly by this cir- 
cumstance that he shows his superiority over all other 
animated beings. It is by means of speech that he ex- 
tends his empire over all nature; that he rises towards 
his divine Author, contemplates, adores, and obeys him, 
It is by this that he-learns to know himself, and the — 
creatures around him; and to make them subservient 
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to his use. AJl animals except man are deprived of that » 
faculty, because they are void of reason ; and it is rea- 
son which eapacitates us to learn languages, and the 
use of speech: but, as animals make their wants and 
feelings known by natural signs, as they utter certain 
sounds expressive of the sentiments which affect them, 
one may so far allow they have a sort of language. The 
variety of those tones, their number, their use, and the 
order in which they follow one another, form the essen- 
tial part of animal language. 

To form a just idea of this, it is not necessary to have 
recourse to deep researches; it may suffice to observe 
the animals daily before our eyes, and with which we 

have a sort of intimate connexion. Contemplate the 
hen with her chickens: if she find any food, she calls 
and invites them to it: they understand her, and come 
instantly. If they have lost sight of this tender mother, 
their plaintive cries express their distress, and their de- 
sire to rejoin her. Attend to the different cries of the 
cock, when a stranger or dog comes into the poultry- 
yard, when a kite or any other enemy appears, and 
when he calls or answers the hens. What do those la- 
mentable cries of the turkey mean? See her chickens 
suddenly concealing themselves, and lying so quiet that 
one might suppose they were dead. The mother looks 
up to the sky, and her anxiety increases. But what is 
it she sees there ? a black speck, which we can scarce- 
ly distinguish : and this speck is a bird of prey, which 
could not escape the vigilant and piercing eyes of the 
mother. “lhe bird of prey disappears, and the hen ut- 
ters a scream of joy: her anxiety is at-an end~ the 
chickens revive, and gather joyfully about their mo- 
ther. The language of the dog is equally copious and 
expressive. Who can be insensible to the joy that this 
faithful servant expresses at the return of his master ? 
He jumps, dances, runs here and there; turns quick 
and lightly round his master; stops-all at once; fixes 
his eyes upon him with the greatest tenderness; ap- 
proaches, licks, and caresses him several times: then, 
beginning his play again, he disappears, and returns ; 
puts himself in all sorts of pretiy attitudes; barks; tells 
every body how happy he is; and shows his joy by a 
thousand sportive gestures. But how different are these © 
sounds from the noises he makes at the approach ofa \ 
eS 
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robber, or those he utters on seeing a wolf! If we fol-_ 
low a dog in the chase, we may observe how he makes. 
himself understood by his motions, and how exactly his. 
signs correspond with the discoveries he wishes to im- — 
art. 
a This affords us an opportunity of admiring the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Supreme Being. What bene-_ 
ficent attention has he shown towards animals, in grant- — 
ing them the power to express by sounds their wants and 
feelings! From their nature and organization, it was — 
impossible they should speak the human language: but — 
they would have been much more to be pitied, and less 
useful to us, if the Creator had entirely deprived them 
of the power of making themselves understood. To ~ 
compensate them for the want of speech, he has en- 
dowed them with address to communicate, by a thou- 
sand little ways, their feelings to each other, as well as_ 
to mankind. He has given them organs proper to pro= _ 
duce and vary a certain number of sounds, by which 
each species makes itself understoud.. Hence it is, that, 
when we blow into the windpipe of a dead sheep or cock, — 
we. imagine we hear the animal itself. In a word, the 
Creator has given as much force to the language of a- 
nimals, as their nature can admit of, and all that the 
end for which they were created required. 

How perfect does man appear in regard to speech !. 
The language of animals consists in a number of inar- - 
ticulate and imperfect sounds. They have no ideas but 
those prompted by their senses, because they are incap-_ 
able of learning a methodical language. They only 
know objects by some qualities evident to the senses, to 
which all their judgments and comparisons are limited. — 
As for us, we possess faculties in all respects much su- 
perior. We can rise to general notions, and separate 
the object from the qualities which distinguish it. We 

‘ean, by means of an infinity of articulate and arbitrary — 
sounds, express all our conceptions. We can under- 
stand the connexion which unites us to other beings, act - 
in consequence, and thus ensure our felicity. 

Mereital Creator! let us never forget this important 
part of thy benefits. . Whenever we speak may it be to _ 
show forth the excellence of thy wisdom, to adore the — 
wonders of thy goodness, and to express our gratitude _ 
for the privileges thou hast conferred upon us! 


MAY XXIII. 
“4 The Magnitude and Number of Creatures on the Earth. 
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How great and numerous are the works of the Lord! 

We must acknowledge this if we only know those which 

_ the earth contains ; for how great is the extent of this 
globe, the abode of so many different nations! They 
occupy vast domains; and yet how many solitudes and 
deserts are there, which have never been inhabited by 
man! Neither does the land, taken altogether, fill near 
so great a space as that prodigious assemblage of waters 
called the sea. But if the earth itself be a proof of the 
greatness of the Almighty’s works, we cannot cast our 
eyes on the creatures it contains, without admiring the 
number and variety of them. 

In the first place, we find innumerable sorts of stones, 
minerals, and metals, concealed in the earth: then, what 
astonishing variety amongst the trees, plants, fruits, and 
simples which cover its surface! Notwithstanding all 
the pains that have been taken to observe and classify 

their different species, the work is still far from being 
completed. 

’ Let us next consider the diversity observable in liv- 
_ ing creatures. How great the disproportion between 
_ the eagle and the gnat, the whale and the gudgeon, 
_ the elephant and the mouse? and yet the whole space 
_ between them is filled with living creatures. The va- 
_ tious species of animals come so near to each other, that 
: it is sometimes difficult to distinguish one frem the o- 
_ ther; yet these species are so multiplied, that from the 

gnat to the elephant theyorm a sort of chain, in which 
_ each link is connected with the preceding one. In seas, 
4 lakes, and rivers, on the surface and in the bosom of 
_ the earth, there is no place which, some way or other, 
_ does not contain a living creature. Yet, however great 
F the number may appear of these creatures visible to the 
_ naked eye, they are as nothing in comparison of those 
which are too smail to be seen without a glass. By the 
help of the microscope, almost incredible discoveries 
_ have been made, of which, however, all who have an 
' epportunity may be convinced with their own eyes. By 
2 these means, a new world presents itself, which was be- 
fore utterly unknown, and such living creatures are. 
| 
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seen, that imagination itself can scarcely form any thing 
so extremely small, since one of them is not near so_ 
large as the millionth part ofa grain of sand. And it 
is not only their number and variety, but also the beau- 
ty and delicacy of their form which ought to strike us _ 
with astonishment. What appears dull to the naked 
eye, or even what escapes it entirely, has an inconceiv- 
able lustre and delicacy, when seen through the micro- t 
scope. Gildings, which art cannot imitate, shine in the _ 
smallest grain of sand, but particularly in certain parts — 
of insects ; for example, on the head and in the eyes of _ 
a little fly: and, in the construction of the lowest of a- ; 
nimated beings, an exact symmetry and admirable or- i 
der’are observable. In a word, we tind that millions of 
creatures, so small that the eye can scarcely distinguish : 
them without the help of a glass, have, notwithstanding, 

as perfect an organization in their kind, and are as pro- — 
per to fill the several purposes of the Creator, as the 
greatest animals with which the earth is peopled. Sach 
considerations are calculated to give us a lively sense of 
our own littleness. We are lost in this innumerable 
multitude of God’s creatures, which would suffice to at- 
test his grandeur, though ourselyes and millions of our — 
fellow-creatures had never existed.» In every element 
there are beings created and preserved: each grain of — 
sand is a dwelling for insects, which are also in the 
class of God’s creatures, and are links of the immeasur- 
able chain. Here our ideas are lost in infinity. The 
more we reflect on the greatness and yariety of his’ 
works, the more we feel the limits of our understanding. — 
We have only to admire and adore! 


MAY. XXIVs 


Spring ts an Emblem of the Frailty oe Human Life, and 4 
an Image of Death. , J 


Ar this season we need not go far to seek emblems of — 
frailty and mortality: they present themselves on all 
sides, being connected with almost’every beauty of na- — 
ture. Undoubtedly the Creator’s design, in thisrespect, 
was to remind us of the uncertainty of the things of this — 
world, and to repress the dangerous propensity we have - 
to place our affections on objects so vain as all those in” 
nature. Spring is the season in wuich the plants receive 
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new life, and, at the same time, that in which must of 
‘them perish. Serene as the days may appear, they are 
‘suddenly obscured by clouds, rain, and tempest. Some- 
times the morn breaks forth in all the lustre of its 
charms; but before mid-day, its splender, which had 
flattered us with the hope of fine weather, disa 
Sometimes, also, this hope is fulfilled, and the days of 
| spring prove delightful. But how transient are their 
_ beauties, how swiftly they pass away! they vanish, even 
_ before we have had time to enjoy them. It is thus, that 
_ the best of our life (which is so often compared to the 
spring of nature) flies away. Often, in the morning, 
every thing smiles upon us, every thing promises joy and 
_ happiness ; but before evening, or perhaps before neon, 
our hearts are oppressed by trouble, and drops of sor- 
row fall from our eyes. Let us take a retrospect of those 
ears which may be said to constitute the spring g of life. 
bt how short-lived were the pleasures o: cu? youtn: 
_ Nothing could have been more Siversified than the plea- 
_ sures we then enjoyed: but where are new those happy 
+ moments, those ecstatic deli chts? what is become of our 
uninterrupted vivacity, and the roseate hue which ad- 
 orned our cheeks? We no longer have a taste for those 
_ turbulent pleasures which then intoxicated us. What 
__ Bow remains of those fine days that are past ?—nothing 
but a melancholy remembrance, unless we have made 
_ good use of them. How forcibly does the spring point 
_ out to us the frailty and end of life! Behold how far 
- its charms extend! behold the trees full of blossoms! 
But let us not exult too much in their rich ornaments; 
_ shortly they will return to that dust whence they came. 
_ All that showy generation must die in the same spring 
_ which gave them birth. It is thus that our lives vanish. 
Their longest duration is but a day in spring. An un- 
1 foreseen death hurries us to our graves, whilst the health 
‘om strength we enjoyed promised us along course of 
—. Sickness and death often come upon | us so much 
the more unexpectedly, as their approach is concealed 
under an appearance of youth and health. Let every 
_ one behold Ee imma, image of himself in the spring blossoms, 
and there read his own uncertain state: how transient 
f: is their bloom! What a picture! how instructive ! 
Though these thoughts ought to render us serious, 
yet we should deeply enjoy both the spring of nature, 
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and the pleasures of life, as they are bestowed upon us 
by the Creator; but, at the same time, let us mix re- 
Hections with these enjoyments which arise from the 
nature of spring and life. The thought of death is very 
consistent with every innocent pleasure. Far from in- 
fusing melancholy into our hearts, it should teach us to — 
rejoice evermore in the Lord; it should guard us against — 
making a had use of earthly pleasures ; it should inspire | 
us. with a desire of solid and uninterrupted happiness. — 
The beauties of the visible world give us an idea what 
must be the infinite beauty of the invisible and heavenly — 
world; and, finally, when the time comes, in which our 
lives must fade away as the grass of the field, then may — 
each of us say, with Christian fortitude, Though my ; 
life, like a spring flower, wither and turn to dust ; chanall 
these cheeks, wherein the roses of youth shine, be a prey 
to corruption, I will still hope for a better life, which { — 
shall never loose; 2nd the body in which I shall then be - 
clothed, will neyer decay. 
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MAY XXV. 
Spring is an Emblem of the Resurrection of the Body. — 


Most of the flowers which now adorn the earth, and 
excite our admiration, were once but coarse and shape- — 
less roots. This presents us with a most interesting em- 
blem of the resurrection of the righteous, and the state 
of their re-animated bodies. As the roots of the finest — 
flowers, while buried in the earth, are destitute of form 
and beauty, but, when in bloom, exhibit a thousand 
charms ; so the human body, which, while in the grave, 
is an object of horror, will experience a most astonish- 
ing change in the morning of the resurrection. ‘“ For 
what is sown in corruption is raised in incorruption ; 
what is sown in dishonour is raised in glory.” | 
As soon as spring takes place of winter, life and joy 
succeed those melancholy impressions which a severe 
season makes on the mind of man, and the first fine day 
makes us forget the gloom of a tedious winter. Thus 
shall we forget, at the great day of the aR kcotions all 
the sad and melancholy days of our past life. In this 
world the clouds of affliction cast a gloom upon our 
countenance ; but when the new creation shall dawn 
ypon us, grief shall be completely annihilated: nothing 
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- shall disturb our serenity; but our souls shall be filled 
with permanent and celestial joy. 

The earth seems to experience a general renovation 
in spring. Dull and uninteresting as it appeared during 
_ the winter, so pleasing and delightful is its aspect now. 
We are charmed and gratified by each surrounding ob- 
ject, and can scarcely help imagining, each spring, that 
we are removed into a more cheerful habitation. It is 
thus that, at the day of the resurrection, we shall find 
ourselves transported into a new and magnificent dwel- 
ling. The new heaven and the new earth will be free 
from all the apparent or real defects of the globe which 
we now inhabit. Peace, order, beauty, and righteous- 
ness, will render our future abode the happiest that is 
possible to be conceived. 

When the warm rays of the sun have penetrated the 
earth, millions of plants and flowers spring out of its 
bosom. So will it be in the great day, when successive 
generations shall arise from the dust in which they have 
been buried. As the flowers of spring rise from their 
seed to attract our notice, and delight our senses, so 
the bodies of the righteous which have been deposited 
in the grave, shall-one day arise, clothed with celestial 
beauty. Spring is the era of vegetation for grass, flow- 
ers, and every species of plants: it is then that every 
thing which has sprung up out of the earth unfolds it- 
self more and more every day, and visibly increases in 
strength and beauty. And the day of resurrection will 
be, to the immortal soul of the Christian, the epoch of 
that unlimited progress which he shall make in all good: 
~ no weakness will then detain him, no obstacle impede 

his progress in the path of perfection ; but he will pro- 
ceed from virtue to virtue, and from felicity to felicity. 

- In spring all nature seems to rise out of sleep, to 

praise its Divine Author, and all the inhabitants of the 
air unite in a universal hymn to glorify the Being who 
has formed them. So, in the morning of the resurrec- 

_ tion, similar songs shall be chanted by the eject of God. 
Comparing the greater with the less, we are naturally 
led to exclaim, “ If such be the charms and enjoyments 
of the earthly spring, what must be those of the 
new creation!’ 


y 
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MAX REMI 
The Attractive Power of Bodies. 


_ We often see two bodies approach each other, witho 
being impelled by any external force. The cause which 


produces this effect is called attraction, which seems to 


be one of the principal springs of nature. It is by means” 


of this law, that fluids ascend in capillary tubes, and it 


is partly the cause of the circulation of the juices in 
plants, and even in animals. It is true, that the power 


of expansion in the air contributes its share to it, at 
least in plants; as a portion of air is found in the fluid 
which nourishes them. Vegetables are also provided 
with veins which imbibe the outward air, and at the same 


time help to draw up the juices: however, attraction is 


certainly the principal cause of this phenomenon. It is 


well known that the human body is.a series of capillary ~ 


vessels, in which the humours are continually in motion; 
and this motion is partly regulated by the laws of at- 
traction. A great number of the phenomena we ob- 


. 


serve in the corporeal world have this attractive power 


as a principle ; and it is by this, that the motion of the 
celestial bodies can be most satisfactorily explained. 
These enormous globes, separated from each other by 


immense intervals, must be united by some secret 


connexion, to form such a perfect whole as the solar 
system ; and it is probable that the union of the celestial 
bodies, their direction, the law which prevents their de- 
viating from their prescribed course, with the motion of 


the planets and comets round the sun, all depend on the — 


attractive powers of that luminary, and on the gravitation 
of the bodies which incline towards it. How admirable 


is that wisdom, which, by means of the same law, pro- 
duces the vegetation of a blade of grass, and the motion ~ 


_ of the whole system of the universe ! 
These reflections should lead us to adore the Supreme 
Wisdom. If it appear in the celestial bodies, itis no 


less visible in the government of rational creatures. The 


Creator acts, in this respect, upon principles equally 
wise, according to the same laws, and accomplishing e- 
very thing with the most wonderful simplicity; but we 
are not always sensible of this, because we do not think 
any thing worthy our attention that is not strikingly 
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_ great. - But why should we not acknowledge in things 
_ which appear to us of little importance, the traces of 
_ wisdom which are so’evidently impressed upon them ? 
_ When cities and countries are swallowed up by earth- 
" quakes, destroyed by fire, or overwhelmed by water; 
__ we become attentive, and acknowledge, in such revolu- 
_ tions, the work and the providence of the Ruler of the 
_ world. But are extraordinary events alone capable of 
_®eminding us of the wisdom and justice of God? Does 
not his greatness appear as conspicuously in the smallest 
Dlade of grass and in the meanest insect, as in the motion 
and harmony of the spheres? Yes, in the small, as well 
as in the great, God manifests the glory of his attributes. 
At is through inattention or negligence, that we do not e- 
very where see it, even in the smallest beings, and most 
trifling events. To be convinced of the wisdom and good- 
__ ness which preside in the government of Providence, 
we hae no occasion to go to remote objects; we need 
only dwell on what relates to ourselves, and to the par- 
ticular dispensations of God in this respect. Our own 
_ . lives, and the events with which they are marked, may 
teach us how wise the methods he has chosen to make 
us happy; how many little circumstances his providence 
has caused to concur towards the execution of his de- 
_ signs; and how numerous the means he makes use of 
to preserve us from evils, or to procure us blessings. 


MAY XXVIL. 


b Complaints of Mankind relative to certain Inconveniences 
in the Laws of Nature. 


_# Way is the human body, from its constitution, liable 
_ to so many infirmities and accidents ?” Whoever asks 
_ this question, let him first determine how it is possible 
to form a body which unites more advantages in itself 
_ ~than that which we have received from our Creator. It 
was incompatible with nature, and the chain of things 
| .of this world, that man should have an invulnerable bo- 
dy. If one of our fellow-creatures be deformed, ano- 
_ ther lame, a third deaf or dumb, is this a reason to mur- 
_ mur against God? are those defects so common as to 
give us reason to complain? If, after these questions, 
_ any one should still think he has any reason for dis- 
_— content, let him reflect on the following truths. 
me |S OVO. I. Z 
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It is of use to men in general to have some exam 
si of the defects to which the human body is liable; 
or, when a person, perfect and* well made, compar 
himself with one that is crooked and deformed, he is 
sensible of all the advantages of well-formed limbs, he 
learns to value properly a gift till then unthought of, 
and to take more care of its preservation. * How valu- 
able is each eye, each ear, each organ of sense, each 
joint, each limb, if we only observe the condition of the 
few people who are deprived of them! Would any of — 
us part with a limb in exchange for the greatest trea- 
sure? Are not our bodies more beautiful and regular 
than the finest building, or the most curious machine? 
And though the latter are very inferior to them, we are 
far from attributing the assemblage of their parts to- 

chance. ae. 

«« Why are the countries of the earth so different 
from each other ; sometimes cold, and sometimepdamp, 

sometimes low, and sometimes high ??? .O man! fif thou 

hadst the power to form a globe, wherein every thing 

should contribute to the advantage of men and animals, 
would thy understanding furnish thee with a plan more 
excellent than this? The countries of the earth, by 
reason of their diversity, produce a variety of exhala- 
tions and winds, which occasion that mixed air which, 
experience shows us, is best calculated for the health 
and comfort of men and animals, and for the propaga- 
tion and growth of plants.- 

*< It is, however, allowed, that the variations in wea- 
ther are not beneficial to all men, or to all countries.” 
But, has not the preceding weather influenced the fol- 
lowing, as the climate of one country often influences 
another? Are we capable of judging of the whole ?— 
Must a million of farmers sigh in vain for a shower, be- 
cause dry weather would suit the private convenience of 
one family? A certain temperature of the air may occa- 
sion, here and there, a transient barrenness; but, can it 
be called an evil, if it be necessary in order to hinder the 
air from corrupting? Should an east wind (which is 
favorable to a whole country) cease to blow, because 
its violence may cause some shipwrecks, or be hurtful 
to some consumptive people? Is it reasonable, when 
we cannot take in the whole, to find fault with a part? 

s‘ But why are there so many noxious animals ?””— 
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Does the objector think that no rapacious animals 
should exist upon the earth? Let him recollect that 
these very beasts of prey restrain the number of animals 
that might otherwise overpower us; and it is because 
mom animals serve for food to beasts of prey, that the 
numbers of living creatures increase every Pen If ra- 
venous beasts did not exist, the carcases of animals, on 
which they feed, so far from being useful to living crea- 
_ tures, would be injurious. Animals thus devoured, are 
_ replaced by others; and, in most cases, population de- 
pends upon the quantity of sustenance. Hence gnats, 
and other insects, would soon want food, if the animals 
which prey on them did not prevent them from multi- 
plying too fast. 
«* Why has the Creator regulated the course of na- 
_ ture by such invariable laws?” It is precisely by means 
of this regulation that man’s experience and labour en- 
able him to make use of his understanding and powers, 
S80 as to be, in some measure, master of his own welfare. 
Could we desire to inhabit a world where, when we were 
_ hungry, we had only to wish, and we should be satisfi- 
_ ed? where our clothes shouid fall from the clouds, if, 
when travelling in a cold night, we neglected providing 
any? or where we might at pleasure walk sometimes on 
_ the ground, sometimes in the water, sometimes in the 
_ air ?—a world where the stomach would never be over- 
_ loaded with the weight of food ? where an iron hatchet 
would swim, if, by accident, we let it fall in the water? 
where bodies, going out of their natural direction, should 
describe an oblique line, lest their fall should hurt any 
body? Could we wish to inhabit a world, where we 
should have no occasion to do any thing? where we 
could not in any way promote our own pleasures? where 
there should be no rule, no fundamental law ? where, 
in fine, the best, the bad, the worst, being equally un- 
known, nothing could make us attend to the laws of 
nature. ; 
There will ever be a number of things in nature, the 
purposes of which, and their relation to the whole, 
must ever be concealed from us. | We shall always find 
_ some, which, to our limited understandings, will appear 
contradictory and ill-adapted to the plan of the Deity. 
But, on all occasions, let us rest on this principle, that 
God does every thing for mee and beneficent-purposes. 
9 
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And when these enigmas, these’ inexplicable things, 
present themselves, let us say, with the apostle, ** Oh! _ 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and know- — 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments and — 
his ways past finding out! Who hath known the mind — 
of the Lord, and who hath been his counsellor?» For of 

him, and through him, and to him, are all things: to— 
whom be glory for ever, Amen *.’”? < 


MAY XXVIH,. 
Sins we are apt to commit in Spring. 


Is it possible that we can profane, by sin, a season which 
is peculiarly calculated to animate us to the practice of 
piety? Would it not be naturalto’ suppose, that, in- 
these days of spring, each field would be to us a temple, 
where we might offer up to our Creator the pleasing sa- 
crifice of praise and thanksgiving ; where each thought, — 
each sentiment, and action, would tend to his glory? — 
But, alas! we daily witness the ingratitude of men to- 
wards their heavenly Benefactor ; they see nature re- 
newed ; they behold the flowers and a thousand other 
delightful objects, without thinking of him who made 
all these things, or, at least, without returning him thanks 
tor the wonders of his goodness. This vice of ingrati- 
tude particularly prevails at ‘this season ; and: is- often 
the fruitful source of many others. Man is the only 
creature on earth insensible to his own happiness ; and 
yet he has the faculty of feeling it to its utmost extent. 
This is addressed to the ungrateful and insensible heart. 
But what attention can be expected from those who pay 
so little to God, who speaks throughout all nature with 
a voice so intelligible and energetic! Yet how is it 
ty to forget the Creator? All his works proclaim 
im; and we can neither know ourselves, nor the world 
we live in, without knowing him. Every creature re- 
_ minds us of its Maker; each part of the vast scene of 
nature is filled with the Deity. He shows himself in_ 
each blade of grass—each flower and every bud. He 
«constantly borrows the mild and persuasive language of 
nature, and addresses himself to our senses, our reason, 
our conscience, andall our faculties. “et us only listen 
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. to this language, and we shall no longer remain insensi- 
ble or ungrateful. ; 
How ought we'to employ these fine days of spring? 
Let us visit our fields and gardens, that we may inhale 
the salubrious air, and coritemplate the beauties of na- 
| ture; but Jet us beware of abusing them by giving way 
_ to extravagant pleasures, which lead to folly and repent- 
-ance. We shall not truly enjoy this charming season 
| till, by fixing our attention on the works of our Creator, 
we discover his divine goodness and power; then will 
our hearts experience joys infinitely superior to the plea- 
sures of those whe forget their Maker. It is for such 

_ contemplations only that we are endowed with reason. 
and sensibility. 

Let us now turn our attention to those who, at this 
season of the year, give way to too much care and. 
+ anxiety. When, in the depth of winter, and oppressed 

by many wants, they became anxious and melancholy, 

they deserved some indulgence; but, at this time, it is 
altogether unpardonable to doubt the care of Provi- 
dence. Behold the lilies of the field, how they grow :- 
consider the fowls of the air; they sow not, neither do - 
they reap, yet your heavenly father feedeth them.— 

Spring is the season of hope ; give it admission to your 

hearts. Let the pleasures which nature now lavishes 

upon us, lead us to rejoice in the inestimable advantage 
we have over so many millions of living creatures—of. 
knowing God to be the author of all happiness. 


MAY XXIX. 
The Harmony and Patriotism of Bees. 


Harmony and patriotism are indisputably the founda- - 
tion of that happiness which, in some measure, may be 
ascribed to bees, and without which their republic 
would soon be annihilated. Those who have made ob- 
servations on this subject, inform us, that, when these 
insects return to their hive, loaded with materials for 
building, they find some of their companions ready to 
relieve them trom their burden. The travellers begin 
their journeys again: and, while they are gathering 
more materials, the labourers who remained in the hive 
knead together the little the others had brought, and 
thus prepare a mass PEARS, for their purpose. Some. 
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who are not immediately employed in building, ate bu- — 
sied in carrying food to the labourers, and in rendering 
them other kind offices, that the work may go’on with- — 
out interruption. This harmony nearly resembles the © 
patriotism which is also observable amongst bees. ‘The 
riches of the state are the riches of each citizen ; and 
this numerous republic consists only of ong family. Here 
there is no self-interest, no avarice, and consequently, - 
no rapine. Here the bees never assemble together to 
use violence, or to fight with their fellow-citizens. Here 
no bee is ever found ambitious of acquiring superflui< 
ties, while another is in’ want of necessaries; nor do 
they ever strive to acquire more honey when they have — 
laid up a sufficiency of provision for the winter. 
Insignificant as these insects may appear, they may 
sti!l teach us virtues on which the repose and happiness. 
of our lives depend. In whatever rank or condition we 
are placed, it is necessary to act in concert with our 
fellow-creatures as patriots; the society in which we 
live, Christianity, and our own happiness, require it: 
Let each of us, therefore, cheerfully bear our part in 
the general burden ; and, if it be necessary, let us ever! 
take upon us the burden of others, who, through igno- 
rance or weakness, may be deficient. And if it happen, — 
that religion, duty, and conscience, require us to make 
great sacrifices for our brethren, let us not consider this 
as an evi]: but rather esteem it an honour that we aré 
capable of labouring with greater zeal and success than 
others. Let no vile selfishness ever find room in our. 
hearts : for those who seek to enrich themselves at the 
expense of others, are contemptible members of socie- 
ty. When we can in any way contribute to. the general 
good, let us not be deterred from it by the fear of re- 
ceiving no reward: the testimony of a clear conscience 
and the blessings of eternity, are sufficient recompense. 
It is too true, however, that one of the greatest evils of 
life is a want of harmony among the individuals of the 
human race; for there is, in reality, no such thing as 
perfect agreement in sentiments and characters; but 
even this ought to make us admire the wisdom of Pro-_ 
vidence, which, notwithstanding the disunion and dis- 
orders in the world, notwithstanding the self-interest 
which governs mankind, still keeps up society, and 
makes it flourish, When a pilot. knows how to direct. 
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his ship, "so as to avoid the sand-banks against which 
it might be driven by the waves, we naturally admire 
his skill and experience ; and when we see, notwith- 
standing the wickedness of mankind, in the midst of the 
storms of passion, that wisdom and virtue are still pre- 
served, we should admire the infinite wisdom of Him 
who governs the world. 


MAY XXX. . 
The prodigious Number of Plants on the Earth. 


Asove twenty thousand different species of plants have 
been already observed, and new ones are daily disco- 
vered. By the help of the microscope, some have been 
found where they were least expected. Mosses and. 
sponges have been classed among vegetables, and have 
discovered to the virtuosi flowers and seeds before un- 
known. Freestone is often covered with brown dark 
spots, and the same is seen on the best polished glass. 
This mouldy substance adheres to most bodies; and may 
be considered, as a garden, a field, or a forest, in minia- 
ture, where the plants, notwithstanding their extreme 
minuteness, have visible seeds and flowers. lf we reflect 
on the quantity of moss which covers even the hardest 
stones and the most barren spots; on the quantity of. 
herbs and grass; on the several sorts of flowers; on all 
_ the trees and bushes, each of which may be considered 
as an assemblage of a thousand different vegetables :—. 
if to these we add the aquatic plants as slight and deli-. 
cate as a hair, and most of which are still unknown; we 
may, in some measure, form to ourselves an idea of the 
multitude of plants upon our globe. It is particularly 
worthy of remark, that all these different vegetables 
grow up and are preserved, without detriment to each. 
other ; the Sovereign Disposer of’ all things. having ap- 
pointed to each species a place analogous to its peculiar. 
qualities. He has distributed them upon the surface of 
the earth with so much wisdom, that no part of it is des-. 
titute, nor do they grow any where in too great abun- 
dance. Some plants require to be placed in an open 
field, and not in the shade, where they would at least 
grow languid and weak. Others can only subsist in 
water, where the different qualities of the fluid matter. 
gecasion great variety. Some plants grow in sand, o-. 
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thers in marshy and muddy places. Certain vegetables — 
spring above the surface of the. earth, others unfold 
themselves within its bosom. The different strata of 
which the soil is composed, sand, clay, chalk, &c. have 
each their particular vegetables; thence it is, that in 
the immense garden of nature there is no spot absolute- 


ly barren, From the finest sand to the hardest rock, — 


from the torrid to the frigid zone, each soil, every cli- 
mate, has plants peculiar to itself. 


Let us attend to another circumstance peculiarly wor- 


thy of admiration:—The Creator has wisely ordained, 
that, among this immense variety of plants, those which 
are most proper for food or medicine, either for men or 
animals, grow in greater abundance than those which 
are of less utility. Herbs are much more numerous 
than trees and bushes, grass is more plentiful than oaks, . 
and vines are more abundant than rose-bushes. By this 
arrangement, the Creator has evidently designed the 
general good: for had the reverse been the fact—had 
there been more oaks than grass, more trees than herbs 


and roots, it would have been impossible for animals to 


have subsisted, and the surface of the earth would haye - 
been deprived of its most interesting charms! 

In these cheerful days of spripg, let the numerous 
vegetables which adorn the earth excite our souls to 


— 


” 


glorify the goodness of our Creator. Wherever we go, — 


we walk on flowers and herbage, and as far as we can 
extend our views we discover the blessings of Heaven 
in every fertile field and meadow. Had every blade of 
grass the power of praising its Divine Author, how ma- 
ny millions of hymns would ascend from a.single lawn ! 
But the tribes of the vegetable kingdom have no need 
of language: their interesting dress, their immense 
numbers, and the advantages they afford to men and a- 


nimals, sufficiently proclaim the goodness and power of 


their Maker.—Convinced of this truth, may we contem- 
plate their excellencies with a becoming sense of grati- 
tude to our God. , | 


Almighty and most merciful Being! inthis also does 


thy wondrous providence appear. It requires no effort 
of the mind to comprehend that thou art great and 
good: we need only contemplate thee in the immense - 
world of plants. . e ielll 
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MAY XXXI. 
The Plurality of Worlds. 


Tv is not so much through ignorance, as through. self 
Jove and pride, that we conceive our world isthe only 
habitable: part of the universe; thatthe sun was made 
merely to communicate light and heat to us, and that 
the moon and stars are of no other use but to brighten 
our nights, and show-the traveller his way. The con- 
templation of the fixed stars is sufficient to confute this 
ridiculous opinion. x 

Their sparkling: appearance demonstrates that they 
shine by their own light, and from their being visible to 
us, notwithstanding their immense distances, we may 
naturally conjecture them to be much. larger than our 
sun. Is it, then, probable, that these-celestial bodies, 
which are not luminous specks, but great suns; these 
numberless bodies, placed so far from our globe; should 
not have been created for better purposes? If they 
were only designed to serve as nocturnal lights to us, 
they would be of no use the greatest part of the year. 
The cloudy atmosphere which often surrounds us, tos 
gether with the short nights which are bright enough 
without their assistance, would render them useless— 
Those stars, also, which the naked eye cannot discover 
from their great distance, would be absolutely of no use; 
and the purpose ascribed to them would be better sup- 
plied by one single star nearer to us, than by so many 
millions at that distance. As the same reasoning may 
be applied to every use the stars are of to us, either in 
navigation or any thing else, it must be allowed, that 
we could not possibly account for the designs of those 
numerous suns, if no creatures, except those of our 
own globe, profited by their light and heat, nor unless 
they themselves served as habitations for different be- 
ings. This conclusion will appear still more natural, if 
we reflect attentively on the solar system. We have 
already observed, that the moon, in many particulars, 
resembles this earth: that there; as well as here, land 
and sea, mountains and valleys, islands and gulfs, are 
to be seen. Such affinities as these authorize us to con- 
ceive others; and to suppose, alsa, in the moon, mine- 
rals, plants, animals, and rational creatures. ‘The anaes 
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logy between the moon and the rest of the planets, leads — 


us to form the same conjectures of them: and as each 
star has to all appearance, like our sun, its particular 

Janets ; and as these undoubtedly resemble ours: we, 
mamanner, behold around us an innumerable multi- 
tude of worlds, each of which has its peculiar laws, ar- 
rangement, productions, and inhabitants. How nume- 


rous are the works of God! How glorious the starry — 


sky! How great our Creator! Millions of worlds de- 
clare his glory ; and the intelligent beings they contain 
acknowledge and adore their Maker. How forcibly 


“does this incline us to join with the heavenly choir, in — 


singing his praise, that it may resound over all the uni- 


verse! How happy the prospect that opens to us, of © 


that future state wherein we shall be acquainted with 
these worlds, and able to comprehend the wonders of 
them! How great will be our astonishment in disco- 
vering objects quite new to us, or at least very imper- 
fectly known! In what splendor will the divine per- 
fections appear, the power of which extends over a 
multitude of worlds, while some falsely imagine it reach- 
es only to the little globe we inhabit! What endless 
subjects for glorifying the Creator and Ruler of all these 
worlds! ; 


Hymn for the Commencement of Summer. 


INFINITE Creator! when, in adoring thee, I contem- 
plate thy power, thy wisdom, and thy providential care 
of every living creature, I know not how to express the 
praise I owe to such a Father and such a God. 
Wherever J lock, whithersoever J turn my eyes, I per- 
ceive and acknowledge the wonders of thy power; for 
all creation announces it with united voice. 
Who has stretched out the azure canopy of heaven? 
Who has suspended the sun in the ethereal expanse, 
and called the stars by their names? Who has pre- 
scribed to the wind that measure of strength which di- 
rects its blowing? Who has commanded the clouds to 
pour their treasures upon the earth? It is thou, O God 
of majesty, whose goodness reacheth unto the heavens. 
Thou, O God, restrainest the impetuous fury of the 


waves: the pealing thunder subsides at thy command ; 


and in obedience to thy will, the trees are clothed with 
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_ verdure or enamelled with blossoms. Thou supportest 
the stupendous mountains, and thine infinite skill hath 
suspended the earth upon nothing. : 

The splendor of the sun, the solemn gloom of night, 
and the rude violence of the tempest, proclaim thy 
matchless grandeur. . All nature invites me to glorify 
thy name. Rocks, hills, and seas; the meanest worm, 
and every blade of grass, unitedly exclaim, ‘* Give glo- 
ry to the Creator!” 

How immense are thy works, O God of power! how 
conspicuous art thou even in the minutest objects! The 
animal which is too small to’ be perceived by the naked 
eye, is clothed by thee with flesh, bone, and nerves: by 
thee it exists, and its preservation is the effect of thy 
bounteous goodness. 

Man is thy image upon earth—his soul, his sense, his 
organs, his all—are a series of wonders! Capable of 
being united to thee by faith, and formed for eternal 
life, how can we be sufficiently grateful for such amaz- 
ing favours! pitns 

O my soul, sing hallelujah to Him who redeemed 
thee on Calvary, and thus obtained for thee the privi- 
lege of everlasting life. May thy faith and_hope daily 
increase, ana produce the fruits of pious gratitude. Let 
the universe combine with me to bless and adore my 
God; and let all that hath understanding adore his name, 
and serve him with reverence! 


. JUNE [. 
Difference between the Works of Nature and those of Art. 


WueEwn we compare the works of nature with those of 
art, we find that the farmer have a decided superiority 
over the latter. The mere consideration that the pro- 
ductions of art are only imitations of nature, will suffice 
to prove this truth beyond a doubt. What artist is there 
that does not wish to come as near to nature as possi- 
ble, and flatter himself he has succeeded, though, in 
reality, very far from it? He is not able to invent: and 
all he does must have been taught him by nature. Na- 
ture, is rich and various; art, is poor and uniform. In 
the vast kingdom of nature we find an inexhaustible 
treasure ; and any one of its parts—a stone, a plant, an 
animal—affords us so many objects worthy of admira- 
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tion, that, in examining them with the utmost exact-— 
ness, even to the smallest. particle, we cannot discover 
the slightest imperfection.. The works of art, on the 
contrary, are soon exhausted: for, on examining them 
with critical nicety, we-soon lose ‘the admiration they at 
first excited, and discover faults and-imperfections not 
thought of before. What are the most celebrated sta- 
tues in comparison of a single animal, insect, or worm ? 
Nature is able, of herself, to produce the greatest mas- 
ter-pieces ; whereas art borrows from her whatever may 
be termed beautiful, having: nothing of its own. Na- 
ture, therefore, has the first claim on every thing which 
art possesses. / f 

Let us add to this, that the works of art are far less’ 
durable than those of nature. When the former have 
been long destroyed, the others still subsist in all their 
primitive beauty. How superior the interior construc- 
tion of the productions of nature to all the works of 
men! Compare, for example, the most ingenious ma-— 
chine to the mechanism of animals, and we shall be 
struck with admiration at the sight of the miracles of 
nature, whilst the master-piece of art will appear a mere — 
bauble. Let us only consider ourselves with attention. — 
The perfect and regular construction of our muscles and — 
arteries; the wonderful circulation of the blood in our 
veins ; the variety and number of movements in our 
limbs ;—what proofs do they afford of the magnificence 
of God’s works; and how poor and trifling, in compa- 
rison, are the productions of man ! ; 

It would be easy to extend these remarks, if what 
has been said were not more than sufficient to teach us 
the just value of the works of nature. It is true, that 
self-love carries us so far, that we are but too apt to 
prefer our own works to all others; and our taste is so 
- depraved, that we look on every thing with disdain and 
indifference in which the industry of man has no share. 
Both these, however, prove our ignorance and ingrati- 
tude. Would it not he unjust to set less value ona 
watch, admirably finished by a great artist, than on a 
snow-ball made up bya child? In thus robbing the in- 
genious workman of the honour due to him, should we 
not prove, at the same time, our own ignorance and 
folly? This is exactly our case, when we do not pro- 
perly distinguish between the works of nature and those 
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of art. It is true, we ought not to despise the produc- 
tions of art; for they also have their value; but, on the — 
other hand, it would be absurd to consider them as e- 
qual, and still more so to prefer them to the works of 
nature, which are infinitely superior. God made his 
_ works so perfect, that through them we might acknow- 
ledge his power, «wisdom, and goodness. Let us there- 
fore faithfully fulfil this great duty, and never give up 
the contemplation of nature, nor forget the effect such 
researches ought to have upon us. Let the study of 
nature-be our delight, because it will teach us more and 
- more to know the Creator and Ruler of the world, and 
will continually excite in usa desire to arrive one day 
at a more perfect knowledge of his works than we can 
acquire in this present world. ; 


JUNE II. 
Leaves of Trees. 


Tue leaves of trees form one of the greatest beauties of 
nature. Our impatience to see them bud in spring, and 
our joy when at last they appear, prove sufficiently that 
they are the ornament of our gardens, fields, and woods. 
How great is the pleasure we enjoy, in the sultry days 
_of summer, from the refreshing coolness of their shade! 
¥et, this is the least of the advantages which accrue to 
us from the foliage of trees. We need only consider 
‘the wonderful construction of leaves, to be convinced 
that they were designed for much'more important pur- 
poses. Take the trouble to examine the first that falls 
in your way. Every leaf has certain vessels, which, be- 
ing closely compressed at the extremity of the stalk, 
extend themselves, like ribs, within the leaf, and branch 
out in various directions. There are no leaves that have 
not extremely fine vessels, and an astonishing number 
of pores. For example, it has been observed, that, in 
a sort of box-tree, called Palma Cererts,-there are above 
a hundred and seventy-two thousand pores on one single 
side of the leaf. In the open air, the leaves turn their 
‘upper surface towards the sky, and the under towards 
the earth, or towards the interior side of the plant. To 
what purpose would this particular arrangement be, if 
leaves were of no other use but to adorn trees, and te 
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afford us an agreeable shade? Most certainly the Cre- _ 
ator had something much more important in view. 

The nutrition of plants is carried on particularly by 
the leaves; as their pores serve to imbibe humidity from 
the atmosphere, and to communicate it to the whole 
plant. What wisdom appears in this organization! By — 
this means, plants, in-dry seasons, do not run the ha- 
zard of perishing for want of moisture: they receive a- 
bundance of refreshing dew, which, falling from the up- 
per leaves, waters the lower ones; so that all receive a 
portion, and none of the nutritious juice is lost. It is 
found by experiments that plants perspire to a consi- 
derable degree, and the leaves appear to be the chief 
organs of this function. They also serve to introduce a 
necessary quantity of air into the interior of the plant; 
and they evidently contribute to the preservation of the — 
buds which are to bloom the following year: hence ma- 
ny trees, when stripped of their foliage, wither and die. 
This sometimes happens to the mulberry tree, when it 
is stripped, without proper caution, to feed silk-worms; 
and this is the reason that grapes do not ripen when the 
vine has been divested of its leaves in the summer. 

Another remark may be made on this subject, in or- _ 
der to illustrate the manner in which plants acquire their 
gradual growth. The lower surface of a leaf which is 
turned toward the earth, is always of a paler colour, 
and more rough and spongy than the upper side. Here 
again we discover the wisest contrivance: the side of 
the leaf next the ground has more asperities, and, con- 
sequently, more pores, that it may the more effectually 
imbibe the dew which is exhaled from the earth, and 
afterwards distribute it with more facility and abundance 
to the whole plant. The leaves, therefore, turn to that 
part whence they receive the most nourishment; and 
this is the reason that the leaves of some plants hang 
very low down. If we observe the trees which grow on 
steep mountains, we shall find that their leaves-do not 
take a horizontal direction, but a perpendicular one; 
which proves that they direct themselves to that quar- 
ter whence they may receive most nourishment. 

These reflections afford us another opportunity of ad- 
miring the wisdom of God; and should induce us to 
consider the leaves of trees hereafter in a different light 
from what we have hitherto done. Were we ignorant 
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of the inimitable art of their construction, or the im- 
rtant purpose of their existence, it would not be won- 
derful that we should see them with neglect and indif- 
ference: but when we know that each leaf is a ‘master- 
piece of Divine Power, and an organ of fertility, it 
would be unpardonable to regard them with inattention. 
They ought naturally to lead us to the following useful 
considerations :—Every thing, even the least object in 
mature, has been planned by the wisdom of the Crea- 
tor. Not a single leaf is created merely for ornament: 
it contributes its share towards the fertility and support 
of the vegetable kingdom. If each leaf, then, be a mas- 
ter-piece of Divine Wisdom, what wonders does a single 
tree present to our eyes! The faculties of our minds 
cannot comprehend one of these miracles; and the 
smallest leaf may afford subject for reflection as long 
_ as we live. 


JUNE Ill. 
The vivifying Power of the Sun. 


I mysetrF feel this beneficent power. As soon as the 
sun rises over my head, it fills my soul with serenity 
and joy. Its splendor and warmth inspire me with spi- 
rits and activity sufficient to fulfil the duties of life, and 
to enjoy the charms of society. The involuntary indo- 
lence and lowness which made me inactive in winter, 
have been gradually dissipated. I breathe more freely, 
and employ myself with greater pleasure. How can it 
be otherwise, when I witness the universal joy which 
the sun communicates to the world, and every where 
perceive its enlivening power? He animates and re- 
vives all creatures with his benign influence; millions of 
shining insects awaken, sport, and bask in his rays; the 
birds salute him with their melodious concerts; every 
thing that breathes rejoices in his presence; and we e- 
very where trace his beneficial effects. He causes the 
Sap to rise and circulate through trees, plants, and ve-- 
getables; he causes the leaves and blossoms to shoot ; 
he diffuses life and light throughout ali nature; and he: 
is the source of that warmth, without which every ani- 
mal would languish and die... The influence of the sun- 
is not only felt on the surface of our globe, but even in 
subterranean caves, where it gives life to animals and . 
Aa2 
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produces metals: it penetrates even into the highest 
mountains, though composed of rocks and stone; and — 
extends even to the bottom of the ocean, where it acts 
in a variety of salutary ways. 

When we reflect on these effects of the sun, it is na- 
tural to think on the miserable condition we should be 
in, if we were deprived of the light and heat of that ce- 
lestial body. Without him what would our globe be © 
but a lifeless mass, alike destitute of order and beauty? — 
The trees could not produce leaves, nor the plants flow- 
ers; the fields would be without verdure, and the coun- 
try without harvests: all nature would assumea gloomy 
and mournful aspect. 1 ‘ 

Such precisely is the condition in which the moral 
‘ world would be found, were it deprived of the vivifying — 

grace of Jesus Christ. Had he not brought life and im- — 
mortality to light by his blessed Gospel, we should all — 
have been completely buried in the clouds of ignorance, 
or the gulf of despair. Without the animating power of - 
his grace, we should bring forth no acceptable fruits; 
but the rank weeds of vice would rapidly spring up, and 
choke every seed of virtue and piety. Whither could 
we have fled for consolation or felicity, if the adorable — 
Redeemer had not procured them for us by his humilia- - 
tion and intercession ? Sitting in the valley of the sha- 
dow of death and bound with chains, we should have’ 
groaned for emancipation without effect. Surely then 
our hearts should expand with the most grateful joy 
and exultation when we reflect on the inestimable bless- — 
ings bestowed upon us by the Sun of Righteousness. 

The sun, in its reviving power, is the emblem of a 
truly charitable man. He also spreads joy and bless- 
ings around him; and by him the oppressed heart is 
raised and strengthened, the afflicted are comforted, 
the ignorant are enlightened, and the poor relieved. 
Let us endeavour to resemble this beneficent character. 
Let us, according to our different stations, share with 
our fellow-creatures the goods which Providence has 
bestowed upon us. Let us instruct, comfort, and re- 
lieve all we can. Thus we shall quit this world regret- 
ted and beloved ; and thus shall our memories be bless- 
ed by our surviving brethren. 
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JUNE IV. 
The Desires of the Soul are infinite. 


Let us employ a few moments in reflecting on ourselves.’ - 
The soul has certainly the first claim to our attention ; 
it concerns us nearly, and ought to be dearer than all 
the pleasing objects which this season so particularly 
affords. Whatever satisfaction we find in contemplat- 
ing the corporeal world, it cannot be compared to that 
which we experience in reflecting upon the nature and 
faculties of the soul. The observation of external ob- - 
jects, such as the traveller meets on the road, is cer- 
tainly agreeable to him, because he requires to be a- 
mused and refreshed through his pilgrimage ; but that 
of spiritual objects leads direttly to the blessed immor- 
tality we may expect, as citizens of the world to come. 
Let us, therefore, sometimes reflect on the desires im- 
planted in our souls by the Creator. Experience proves, 
that our thirst of knowledge can never be fully gratified. 
We have no sooner made one discovery than we aim at 
another. Our desires are never satistied; and when we 
obtain what we had most ardently wished for, we begin ° 
to form new wishes. The desire of acquiring greater 
and more numerous blessings accompanies us through 
_ the journey of life, and exists even in the moment of: 
separation from all sublunary concerns. : 

What ‘conclusion can be drawn from this, but that, 
as our desires continually extend into futurity without 
being ever fully gratified, there must be blessings be- 
yond the limits of this present life? We are not, then, . 
designed for this transient life alone, but for an ever- 
lasting one. Is it probable, indeed, that man should be 
the only creature on earth endowed with faculties, with- 
out having, at the same time, the destiny for which those 
-faculties were bestowed? that man should have an in- 
stinct, without the means of satisfying it, and be, in this -_ 
respect, lower than the brutes? When a beastis hung- - 
ry or thirsty, it generally finds means to supply its wants. 
We see the silkworm spin its cone, and shut itself up 
for its transformation: this would not happen if it were 
net designed for another state, in which it is to appear 
again under a new form. We see that birds lay eggs: - 
would this be the case " these eggs were not to serve > 
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for the preservation of their species, or that of other 
creatures? if our existence, then, were to be confined 
within the narrow limits of this life, why should we have 
received inclinations and desires which cannot be gra- 
tified ? why those faculties, which we could never make — 
use of? No, certainly; our heavenly Father has not: 
implanted endless desires in our souls to no purpose,, 
much less to make them our tormentors, 

Being of beings! our souls are capable of being filled. 
with thy Spirit; we are capable of being-united to thee 
for ever; we may be raised, above all earthly things, 
and soar even to thee. Is it then possible that souls 
such as these should be annihilated? that we should 
have learned to know, to love, and to aspire to thee, in 
vain? For we are far from it here below; we know 
thee but in part; our love is yet faint and weak. It is. 
impossible that aj] our happiness can consist in this.—_ 
Surely all the blessings we possess upon earth are only. 
pledges and forerunners of the infinite felicity which a-. 
waits us hereafter. . 

This explains and reconciles every thing; and we may - 
clearly see our future destination. We perceive it is. 
not in vain that we wish continually to inerease in wis-- 
dom and virtue, and to draw nearer unto God, the. 
source, the origin, and model of all perfection. We 
see that the happiness we cannot enjoy.here, or, at. 
least, but for a short time, we shall possess to all eter- 
nity in a future state of existence. If we aim at perfec- 
tion, we shall obtain it. No propensity, no desire, no. 
faculty of the soul, was given in vain: they will all be 
fully gratified and employed in a blessed eternity. Let 
us, therefore, rejoice in. the immortality of our souls. 
God himself has given us the sensevof eternity. Let us - 
not then dwell on yisible, but en invisible things. In 
the midst of all the pleasures. we bere enjoy, of all our — 
flattering hopes, let us aspire to those pleasures, hopes, 
and unspeakable blessings, which are reserved for us in 
a better world. Let us employ the noble faculties of, 
the soul in aspiring to heaven, for which purpose they 
were properly designed. Let us preserve our souls, _ 
which were created and redeemed for immortality, from | 
the seduction of the senses, that they may not be ab-_ 

- sorbed in trifling pleasures unworthy of them, 
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JUNE V. 
The Utility of Rivers.. 


Wuen we calculate the space which rivers occupy, we 
find they take up a considerable part of our globe, Some 
persons are discontented with this arrangement, and im- 
agine it would have been more advantageous if there had 
been fewer rivers, anda greater proportion of land. But 
if they would only consider, with what wisdom the Crea- 
tor has planned every thing upon our sphere, they would 
conclude, that rivers have not been diffused over the 
earth without good reason.and essential use to. men and 
other creatures. 

In the first place, we may observe, that the water of 
rivers affords a very wholesome beverage. Spring or - 
pump water, when it has remained long under the earth . 
without motion, detaches, and carries along with it, or 
holds suspended, particles of matter which may be iaju- - 
rious to health ; but river water, which is continually e- 
vaporating, and constantly undergoing agitation puri- 
fies itself from all these, and becomes the mosé salubri- 
ous drink for men and beasts. The utility of rivers, 
however, extends still farther. Is it not to them that we 
owe the neatness, the wholesomeness, and comfort of our 
houses, as well as the fertility. of our fields? Our ha- 
bitations are always unhealthy when they are surround- 
ed by marshes or stagnant water, or when the want of 
water occasions a drought. By the proximity of rivers 
the atmosphere is cooled and the earth is fertilized.— 
What an astonishing difference between a country well 
watered, and one to which nature has denied this bles- - 
sing! the one is dry, barren, and desert; the other, on 
the contrary, is, in some sort, a garden -of delights, 
where woods and valleys, fields and meadows, present 
a thousand beauties, and the most pleasing variety. A 
river meandering through a country carries with it 
health, prosperity, and abundance: it not only irrigates 
the plants, but also fertilizes the earth by, its constant 
evaporations and inundations. Who can be so inatten- 
tive or ungrateful as not to acknowledge how useful). 
rivers are to whole countries, when we daily derive such), 
numberless advantages from them? Commerce could 
not be conveniently carried on unless,our, merchandise 
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were transported, through the medium of rivers, from + 
distant countries. Without their assistance, mills and 
other pieces of machinery would be stopped; agricul- - - 
ture would be impeded; and the tables of the luxuri- 
ous be deprived of some of their greatest delicacies. 

It may be said, that if there were no rivers, we should: 
escape those inundations which sometimes occasion con- 
siderable damage. When they overflow their banks, 
they may certainly produce much havock and devasta- - 
tion in flat level countries: But is this inconvenience 
sufficient to prevent rivers from being a blessing of Pro- 
vidence? Are not the innumerable advantages we ce-' 
rive from them far superior to the mischiefs which they’ 
sometimes occasion? Inundations happen but seldom,’ 
and extend only over a small tract of country. Besides, 
whatever ravages they may cause in the inundated coun- 
tries, they ultimately produce much good, by enriching. 
and manuring the ground ; and therefore they prove, to » 
an attentive observer, that while God appears to chas- 
tise with one hand, he dispenses blessings with the — 
other. 

Thus, then, the rivers ought to convince us of that 
divine goodness which extends over all the earth. We 
see that every part of nature, and all the elements, com- 
bine to make us happy, and to procure us a thousand» 
conveniences. If only one of the blessings of God fail- 
ed us, that privation would destroy much of our happi- 
ness. If there were no rivers, there could be no fertili-. 
ty, and the earth would become a barren heap of sand. ' 
What innumerable multitudes of ‘creatures are there 
which can neither live in the air nor on Jand, which . 
would suddenly perish, if the Almighty hand, which ; 
created rivers, were to dry them up! 


JUNE VI... 
Variety of Flowers. 


WE cannot but be struck with astonishment, when we 
consider the prodigious number of flowers produced in 
spring, summer, and autumn.:. But the varzety amongst» 
this numerous tribe is, perhaps, still more surprising. 
Certainly, nothing but a Divine Power could cause such» 
numbers to grow; while this power must have been’. 
united with wisdom equally great, to produce such in-:- 
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finite variety. If they had all been perfectly alike, the 


sameness would have fatigued the senses ; andif summer - 


produced no fruit or flowers but such as spring affords, 
we should soon be weary of contemplating them, and 
of bestowing on them the care and cultivation which 
they require. 

lt is, therefore, a proof of the divine goodness that 


- the productions of the vegetable ee are so agree- 


ably diversified, and that such novelty of charms is ad- 

to their other perfections.. This variety does not 
only extend to whole trédes of plants, but also to indi- 
viduals. | The carnation differs from the rose, the rose 
from the tulip, the tulip from the auricula, and the au- 
ricula from the lily; but each carnation, rose, tulip, lily, 
and auricula, has also its own particular beauty and cha- 
racter. Every one has something peculiar to itself— 
There are not two flowers of the same species perfectly 


alike in form and shades. Take a view of a bed of 


v 


‘flowers in a parterre ; some are of an extraordinary 


size, and seem to reign overall the rest, others are of a 
middling rank ; some bear their stately heads above the 
height of man, others creep upon the ground; some 
exhibit the most dazzling colours, others are simple and 
make no show: some perfume the air with exquisite o- 
dours, whilst others only piease the sight with their 
beautiful tints. The variations in flowers are not less 
remarkable in the different seasons of the year. In 
spring, when men leave the cities, in order to go and 
view the productions which a bountiful Creator grants 
for their subsistence, they see the blossc-ns in full splen- 
dor and beauty. Towards summer, when the attention 
is particularly led to sowing seeds, thousands of flowers 
present themselves to the sight, and form a beautiful 
scene. They succeed one another regularly, and in the 
order designed. When winter at last arrives, it brings 
other plants with it, which, though they may not please 
the eye, have their uses. If we observe the whole race 
of vegetables, we shall still find new and greater varie- 
ties. How vast a difference, and how many links do we_ 
discover between the grass which grows among the 
stones, and that excellent plant which affords us the 
best nutriment, and which is justly termed the “ staff of 
life!”? In plants which creep and twine about each o- 
ther, what a difference between the ivy, which clings te 
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the mouldering battlement, and the vine, whose fruit af 
fords such delicious drink! Amongst the trees, what a 
difference between the wild plum-tree and the oak! 

With what wisdom has Ged arranged all his works! 
This is the natural conclusion to be drawn from these’ 
reflections. How admirably is the whole plan of the 
vegetable kingdom formed, and how perfectly execut- 
ed! In all his works the usefid and agreeable are unit- 
ed. For it is not merely to gratify our sight that he has 
formed plants so astonishingly different from each other. 
Each revolving month is marked with the divine good-) 
ness, and every gift affords our nerves new pleasures’ 
and our hearts fresh occasions of love and gratitude.— __ 
Had the proofs of our Maker’s bounty been more uni- 
form, our inattention might have admitted of some ex- 
cuse; but as they are so interestingly varied, we are al- 
together unpardonable if we behold them with indiffer- 
ence. Let us therefore, in the- presence of ‘the whole 
creation, adore the Almighty Architect, with becoming 
sentiments of respect and veneration. In contemplat- 
ing the surprising varieties in the vegetable kingdom, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that both his wisdom 
and his goodness surpass our comprehension. Let us. 
no longer behold the diversified beauties of plants and: 
flowers without adoring the Creator, and pe wats 
ing his wisdom, power, and goodness. 


JUNE.. VII. 
The Use of venomous Plants and Animals. 


EveERy thing on earth, considered separately, is good 
and wholesome ; and, if any thing becomes hurtful, it is 
because we make a bad use of it, instead of that for 
which it was designed. Hence it is, that the food which 
preserves the life of one animal, destroys another; and 
that a plant, which, in some cases, is considered as 
poisonous, in certain circumstances is very useful and 
salutary. Hemlock, for example, was formerly consi- 
dered deadly poison, but multitudes of experiments 
have lately proved that admirable cures may be effected 
by it. The multitude and variety of vegetables which 
grow upon the earth is prodigious ; but we must not ima-~ 
gine they were all created for the food of man: some are 
designed for beasts, others furnish us with dress and orna- 
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ments; some please our taste and smell; and great num- 
_ bers are medicinal, and would be of the utmost service in 
“many maladies which men and animals are subject to, 
_ if they were not adulterated. The same thing may be 
said of many living creatures, which, though dangerous 
to us, are very useful to other animals, either as food or 
medicaments. Many birds feed upon insects which are 
considered as noxious: domestic fowls, for instance, 
are fond of spiders: and storks and peacocks will feed 
upon serpents. If we also consider how many excellent 
medicines are composed of the most venomous herbs, 
nothing can be easier than to justify the wisdom and 
goodness of God in the formation of creatures, which 
answer so many beneficial purposes. 
_. The following reflections may further illustrate this 
_ subject.—The number of noxious plants and animals is 
nothing in comparison of the multitude of those that 
are of the greatest and most obvious utility. The Creator 
has also implanted a natural instinct in men and animals, 
which induces them to avoid whatever might be preju- 
dicial to their nature. Mischievous beasts have a cer- 
tain fear of man, and scarcely ever use their offensive 
arms against him unless they are attacked or provoked. 
Besides, the most noxious animals have evident marks 
and characteristics by which their dangerous properties 
are easily known ; that, by being warned, we may avoid 
or prevent the danger. ‘The rattlesnake, the most dan- 
gerous of serpents, gives warning of its approach by the 
clattering of the rings in its tail. The crocodile isso 
heavy in its motions, and turns with such difficulty, that 
it is very easy to escape from it. Divine goodness has 
even so wisely disposed things, that the most dangerous 
and venomous animals furnish the antidote for their own 
poison. Thus the oil of the scorpion is an infallible 
remedy for its stint : a bee bruised and rubbed on the 
part, cures the wound it has made; and the fat of vi- 
pers is an excellent remedy against their bite. 

Some persons are of opinion that it would be better 
were there neither noxious plants nor animals upon the 
earth ; but such an idea is the mere result of ignorance 
and selfishness. If God have ordained that one crea- 
ture should hurt another, it is for very wise purposes ; 
and from this plan there accrue to us many important 
advantages. Several creatures which appear hurtful, 
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are not really so, at least in certaim respects: their poi- 
son, and even the organs they make use of to wound o- 
thers, are absolutely necessary to themselves. One ex- 
ample may serve for all the rest :) the bee often inflicts 
pain with its sting, but if this be takenaway the’bee can 
never be of any use afterwards: It is the same through+ 
out all:nature ; that which ye net we vein in reali- 
ty, indispensably necessary. Wherefore, then, has man 
the presumption to decide what is useful or injurious in — 
nature ?. Who can say it is contrary to the wisdom of” 
God that we should sometimes feel pain? Do‘not the 
most disagreeable things often procure us the greatest 
advantages? In general, it’ is certain, that natural 
things are only accidentally injurious, and if we receive 
harm from them, we may always blame our own im- 
prudence. is 


JUNE VIII. 
The Perfiume of Flowers. 


A THOUSAND pleasing, cheerful objects surround me 
on all sides. Every thing I see, every thing'I hear, all _ 
the sensations which smell or taste can produce, con-— 
tribute to my enjoyment er happiness. Livery thing in 
nature combines, in this beautiful season, to fill my mind 
with the sweetest and purest delight, and to a 
heart towards God. Every object that excites my a 
miration, inclines me to look up to him as the source 
and giver of all my gratifications: Each blossom is a 
proof of his power, and a mark of his existence. , 
I will, at present, confine myself to the pleasure I re- 
ceive from the agreeable and diversified odour of flow- 
ers.. It would have been a great instance of God’s 
goodness, to have pleased'the eye alone by that wonder- 
ful variety which appears in the vegetable kingdom, but 
he-has graciously added, to the other charms of flow- 
ers, that of sweet perfumes; and there is as much va- 
riety in these odours as in the flowers themselves.— 
Though we cannot exactly determine in what this dif- 
ference consists; we perceive it sensibly in going from’ 
one flower to'another. It is also remarkable that the 
smell is neither strong enough to hurt the head, nor 
weak! enough to lose its pleasing influence. |The parti- 
cles which-emanate from flowers are'so extremely light 
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and fine, and become so widely diffused, that they can 
produce no inconvenience. ‘he efluvia from a single 
grain of amber can perfume an apartment twenty feet 
square and fifteen high; and the odour of the rosemary 
which grows in Provence may be perceived at Sea, at 
the distance of twenty leagues. 

But how is it that yapours which are exhaled from 
plants, can so easily reach the organs of smell? This 
must be part!y attributed to the construction of the 
nose. It is composed of two cavities, separated by a 

partition. These unite by degrees, and end in one on- 
ly, which reaches to the bottom of the throat, where 
there is a communication with the mouth. All this ca- 
vity is lmed with a membrane, which is one continual 
series of nerves. These proceed from the brain, through 
a bone pierced full of holes, which, on that account, is 
called the os cribosum or sieve-like bone. The nostrils 
being wide at the bottom, and contracting gradually up- 
wards, the odorous particles are accumulated towards 
the top, when the air is inhaled through thé nose; and 
consequently the nerves are more powerfully affected 
by them. By these means we receive the impression 
of even the weakest odours. We may also observe, 
that divine wisdom has formed bony plates, which stop 
the upper part of the nose, and which have a twofold 
use: they prevent any thing hurtful from entering into 
the breathing passage during sleep, or when we are un- 
able to guard it otherwise; and they receive and sup- 
port the ramifications of the olfactory nerves, a great 
number of the branches and filaments of which are dis- 
persed on these plates; and by that means, these nerves 
meet every where the odoriferous corpuscles, which 
strike them when they enter the-nose with the air. 

How just is it, that we should bless and.adore our 
Creator for these excellent arrangements! In this in- 
teresting season of the year, we plainly perceive that 
the sense of smelling is a real blessing, without which 
we should be deprived of half the charms of the vege- 
table kingdom. But do we appreciate this as we ought, 
or are we duly sensible of our Maker’s kindness! When- 
ever we inhale the delicious odour of a pink or a rose, 
let us reflect on the bounty of that God who has, even 
in this particular, provided for our felicity. While we 
walk amidst our gardens, and respire a perfumed atmo- 
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sphere, let us elevate our souls to Him who has esta- 
blished the mode in which we receive so many agreeable 
impressions. And while we contemplate the expand- — 
ing flowers, which literally impregnate the passing ze- 
phyrs with their fragrance, let us learn, how desirable — 
it is to diffuse around us the balsamic odour of good 
works, and to unite mental charms with personal ac- 
complishments. 


JUNE IX. 
The Multitude of Animals. 


NatTuRALIsts who have taken the trouble to calculate 
the gross number of animals on our globe, have disco- 
vered about four hundred thousand species. And, how- 
ever prodigious this number may appear, it is by no 
means exaggerated. ‘There is reason to suppose, that, 
in the known parts of the earth, there are, of land ani- 
mals, more than four hundred and fifty species; of birds, 
six hundred; of fish with scales, two thousand; of shell- 
fish, three thousand; and of insects visible to the naked 
eye, more than twenty thousand; besides those which 
belong to various kinds of animals, amounting to near 
a hundred thousand species. There are also immense 
tribes of insects entirely unknown to us, which may be 
reasonably estimated at two hundred thousand. We 
must likewise take account of those insects which sub- 
sist entirely on plants; and as eighteen thousand varie- 
ties of plants have already been described, if we allow 
each to contain only four species of insects, the number 
of these will amount to seventy-two thousand! Sucha ~ 
number of animals living on our globe certainly appears 
prodigious ; but it will not be found too much, if we be- 
lieve, with some naturalists, that every part of the empire 
of nature is filled-with animated beings. Very skilful 
physicians have maintained, that the disorders which are 
attended with blotches and pimples, and even certain fe- 
vers, are occasioned by animalculz. It is also probable, 
that the atmosphere is sometimes peopled with animals, 
although their extreme minuteness prevents them from 
being visible. _ And who can tell whether that tremulous 
motion observed in the air during summer may not be ~ 
produced by millions of insects swarming in the atmo- — 
sphere? Let us take the first flower that falls in our 
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way—for example, a daisy or a rose—and we shall dis- 
cover a multitude of insects, whose figure and various 
motions will amuse us. Is there the smallest spot in 
nature where living animals may not be found? Na- 
ture has even produced animals in others, and made 
one to be as a world for other creatures to subsist in. 
The air, the juices of animals and plants, corrupted 
matter, excrements, smoke, dry wood, and even the 
hardest stones, in some measure feed, and serve to 
lodge, living creatures. ‘The sea seems to be an ele- 
ment composed of animals. The light which is observ- 
ed on it in the summer nights, is owing to an innumer- 
able multitude of little luminous worms; whose parts, 
when divided from the body, and corrupted, still shine, 
as the worm itself did when alive. Whole swarms of a- 
nimaleule, which the eye cannot reckon, flutter and 
sport in the rays of the sun. And ail these innumer- 
able animals of our little globe are infinitely diversified 
in their form, organs, members, faculties and motions. 
Endeavour, O man! to name all these animals ; under- 
take to express by numbers the individuals of one single 
species; attempt to calculate how many herrings, flies, 
worms, birds, &c. there are. How could you do it! 
Their number is unknown; and, if it were not so, it 
would be impossible to express it by figures. a. 
Here we have a fine subject for admiration, in reflect- 
ing on the infinite power of our Creator. He alone pro- 
duced, and he alone preserves and supports, this im- 
mense multitude of creatures. Consider how much food 
such a number of animals require. If they only lived 
at each other’s expense, if they destroyed one another, 
nature would present us with nothing but a frightful 
scene of murder and slaughter. But, happily, there are 
not many carnivorous animals ; and these are very use- 
fal in devouring carcases, and, by that means, guarding 
us from infection, as well as preserving a certain ba- 
lance, by preventing the different species from multi- 
plying too fast. Besides, the Creator has wisely de- 
signed the vegetable kingdom for the food of animals; 
and he has assigned to almost every species of beasts a 
particular kind of plant. In order that all sorts of ani- 
mals should find food in proportion to their number, he 
has ordained that they should live in the different coun- 
tries of the earth. How aoe has he even measured + 
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the ground! A single tree is larger than several thou- 
sand plants; yet it occupies only a surface of a few square 
feet; and a multitude of quadrupeds, birds, and insects, 
dwell there, and are nourished by it. What concern 
has the Creator shown, in surrounding all animals with ~ 
a fluid matter adapted to their different natures: two 
sorts of fluids are destined for them—the one water, the 
other air. All living creatures are distributed through 
these two elements, except a-few amphibious animals, 
which live partly in both. The bottom of these two 
fluids is the habitation of a part of those animals. Such 
as are in the upper fluid are reptiles, and most of the 
quadrupeds ; and, in the lower sea, the zoophites, shell 
fish, corals, oysters, &c. Others have the power of as- 
cending or descending as they please in their element ; 
as the birds and insects do in the air, and as the whales 
and most other fish do in the water. 

Does the atheist dare to say in his heart, There is no 
God! Senseless man! ‘ Go and ask the beasts, and 
they shall teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and they — 
shall tell thee: or speak to the earth, and it shall teach 
thee; and the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. 
Who knoweth not, in all these, that the hand of the 
. Lord hath wrought this?” ; 


JUNE X. 


Immensity of the Firmament. 


Riltieas 


“4 


Approsacu, O man! and contemplate the firmament. 
Consider that multitude of brilliant lamps which illumine 
thy nights. Endeavour to count them; but thy feeble 
sight is incapable of doing it, and thy eyes lose them- 
selves in the confusion of infinitude. Call to thy assist- 
ance the powers of the telescope. What dost thou now 
see? To the first millions, new millions of worlds are 
‘added. Continue these observations, and undertake to 
count the stars thou hast discovered. Thy ideas are 
confounded: thou seest that it is beyond the power of 
numbers to express such immense multitudes. 

It is true, that, for many ages mankind have endea- 
voured to ascertain the number of the stars; but the 
discoveries made in the heavens, since the invention of 
telescopes, plainly prove the difficulty, if not impossi- _ 
bility, of acquiring a satisfactory knowledge of this im- 
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portant subject. To count the stars seems to be as im- 
_ possible as to reckon the grains of sand on the sea-shore. 
However, before telescopes were made, we could not 
’ discover so many as are now visible. One of the most 
ancient astronomers reckoned but one thousand and 
twenty-six; and this catalogue was afterwards increased 
to one thousand and eighty-eight. But the observations 
made sinee, by the assistance of telescopes, have con- 
_ ¥inced mankind, that the human sight cannot discover 
all the celestial bodies. -By means of instruments we 
learn that the long-and luminous tract in the sky, call- 
ed the Milky Way, is composed of innumerable stars. . 
We also know, that, in places where formerly we beheld . 
but:a single star, we now discover many, with the as- 
sistance of even a middling telescope. By this mean, 
likewise, we now distinguish, in two constellations a- 
lone, twice as many stars as were formerly reckoned in 
the whole sky. How has this enlarged our ideas, in re- 
spect to the greatness of the universe! But if the dis- 
coveries already made have so increased our admiration 
of the immensity of the divine power, it will rise still 
higher, when we reflect on the magnitude of these bo- - 
dies, many of which, notwithstanding their prodigious 
distance, are visible to the naked eye. The most exact 
. calculations inform us, that a cannon-ball shot off from 
the nearest fixed star, would be more than seven hun- 
dred thousand years before it could reach our globe; . 
and yet the greatest astronomers agree, that these num- 
bers are not sufficient to express the apparent distance 
of one of the fixed stars from our earth. 

Some of these globes appear larger than others, be- - 
cause they are nearer to our earth, and on this account 
we call them stars of the first magnitude. Those near- 
est to them are called stars of the second magnitude, . 
because, being much farther from us, they appear small- 
er: they must be at as great a distance from the form- 
er, as the latter are from us.. Those of the third mag- 
nitude, must be three; those of the feurth, four times 
farther from us than the first; and so on. Supposing 
that there are only twenty of these different orders, it 
will follow that the diameter of the earth is so gréat - 
_ that a cannon-bail could not traverse it in twenty-five 

millions of years. The distance of the fixed stars is too 
great to be computed. It is conjectured that Sirius, . 
: a 
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probably the nearest of all the fixed stars, is distant 
from the earth not less than 32,000,000,000,000 of 
miles; which is farther than a cannon-ball would fly in 
seven millions of years! ‘ 
Sovereign Ruler of the universe! Father of spirits - 
and of men! O that my ideas were vast and sublime as _ 
the expanse of the heavens, that 1 might worthily me- 
ditate upon thy greatness! that I might raise them even 
to these innumerable worlds, where thou displayest thy 
magnificence still more than on this earthly globe! that, 
as I now pass from flower to flower, I might there go 
from star to star, till I arrived at the august sanctuary 
where thou sittest on the throne of thy glory! But my 
desires are vain, while I am a sojourner upon earth. [ 
shall not know the wonders of the heavens, till my soul. 
is delivered from the encumbrance of this gross body, 
In the mean time, as long as | live in this world, 1 wilk 
sing thy praise. 


JUNE Xf. 
Singularities in the Vegetable Kingdom. 


THE difference between animals isso great, that at first 
view it appears difficult to find any resemblance between. 
them and plants. Some creatures live only in water; 
others only on land, or in the air; and some can liye e- 
qually well in either. And it may be said, literally, that 
it is the same in respect to vegetables: there are plants. 
which only liye in the ground; others in water; some 
can scarcely bear any moisture; others live equally in 
land or water ; and there are even some which exist in 
the air. 

In the island of Japan, there is a tree, which, con- — 
trary to the nature of all other plants which require 
moisture, cannot bear it. As soon as it is watered, it 
withers; and the only way to save it from dying, is to. 
cut it down to the root, to dry it in the sun, and after- 
wards plant it in a dry and sandy soil. It is known, 
that a sort of mushroom, of moss, and other small plants, 
ffoat in the air; but a more extraordinary thing is, that 
‘a. sprig of rosemary, which was put into the hand of a 
dead person (according to the custom of some coun-. 
tries), took root so well to the right and to the left, 
that, at the end of some years, when the grave was o> 
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pened, it had covered all the face of the corse with its 
leaves. 

The vegetation of the truffle is still more singular: 
this extraordinary tubercle has neither roots, stalk, 
leaves, blossoms, nor even any visible seed: it draws its 
sustenance through the pores of its bark. But how it 
is produced, or why, in general, there should be no o- 
ther herb where these sort of mushrooms grow, and the 
earth be light and full of crevices, has not yet been ac- 
counted for. 

There is no plant which can be more aptly compared 
to amphibious animals than that sort of membraneous 
moss, called nostoch. It is an irregular body, a little 
transparent, and of a pale green colour: it trembles 
when touched, and is easily broken. 

It is never visible in dry weather; but after rain it is 
found in many places, particularly in uncultivated land, 
and on the sides of sandy roads. Such is the rapidity 
of its growth, that it seems to be formed almost in a 
moment; for when, in summer, walking in a garden, 
not a trace of it is to be seen, if a shower of rain des- 
cend, and the same place be visited an hour afterwards, 
the whole walk will appear nearly covered with it. For 
a long time it was supposed that the nostoch fell from 
the sky; but it is now known to be a leaf, which attracts 
and imbibes water with great avidity. This leaf, to which 
no root has been discovered, is in its natural state when 
impregnated with water ; but heat, or a high wind, makes © 
_ the water evaporate in a few hours, and then the leaf 
contracts, and loses its transparency and colour. Hence 
it appears to grow so suddenly, and to be produced in 
so miraculous a manner by a shower of rain; for, when 
fresh rain falls upon it, though before dried and invisi- 
ble, it is reanimated, and appears as at first. 

lt would be no difficult task to enumerate a variety of 
plants which bear a resemblance to animals; but there 
are other peculiarities in the vegetable kingdom which 
demand and deserve our attention. The whole atmo- 
sphere is filled with millions of invisible plants and seeds: 
even seeds of a larger sort are scattered by the wind o- 
ver all the earth; and, as soon as they are thus trans- 
ported to places where they may best germinate, they 
become plants, and often so little soil is necessary for 
this purpose, that we can scarcely conceive whence they, 
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derive the requisite degree of nutriment. Hence we 
see large plants, and even trees, which take root and 
grow in the clifts of rocks, without the least appearance’ 
of earth. 

Vegetation is sometimes efectea with inconceivable 
speed : for example, if the seed of mushrooms and wa- 
tercresses be put into wet linen, it will become a salad 
in twenty-four hours. ‘There are plants which appear 
to have scarcely any life, and yet continue to exist. We 
often see willows not only hollow and decayed within, | 
but the outer bark so considerably damaged that scarce 
an eighth part of it remains. These trunks however, 
poor as they are, bud out again every spring, and shoot 
into numberless branches and leaves. How wonderful 
is it, that the nutritive juice of plants is not only sup- - 
plied by means of the root, but-also by the leaves, which . 
draw it from the air, and in some degree pump it in! 
and that there should be plants, the branches of which 
become roots, and the roots branches, according as they 
are turned in planting them! How surprising also is — 
the great age to which some trees arrive! There are 
apple-trees which must be above a thousand years old; 
and, if we calculate in the gross the fruit which such a 
tree produces annually, we shall find that a single pip- 
pin might have furnished all Europe with trees and fruit 
of this « species. So extensive is this subject, that, were 
we to attempt pursuing it through all its ramifications, 
it would lead to an almost endless train of reflections. 
All nature teems with wonders ; and every thing leads 
to that infinitely perfect Being, whose wisdom, power, - 
and unbounded. goodness unite to pour pone ® and | 
enjoyments upon our heads. 

Ungrateful as we are, shall we not reflect on the in- 
numerable wonders that continually surround us ?- Can. 
we refuse to bless that God who does such great and ad- 
mirable things? Shall we not yrictiev the pleasures 
which the country and gardens afford us, by contemplat- 
ing the wonders of the Lord; by looking i bs the crea- 
ture to the Creator: from the flower to Him that made» 
it? 

O Lord, how great and magnificent are thy works! 
What wonders present themselves on every side! 1 view 
them with astonishment, and am lost in the contempla- 
tion: they surpass my comprehension, — it is in vain: 
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that I attempt to fathom them. At thy command, the 
grass puts forth its tender blade, and the groves are 
clothed with verdure ; the flowers embalm the air, and 
adorn the fields and gardens with their glowing colours; 
the umbrageous trees elevate their heads to the clouds, 
and the mountain cedar declares thy glory. On what- 
ever side I turn, new wonders salute my eyes. ‘The 
meadows, the mountains, and the valleys, the widely ex- 
tended ocean and the purling rivulet, all, from the low- 
est atom to the highest sphere, combine to announce 
the goodness of the Lord! 


JUNE XII. 
_ Means of Happiness found in Nature. 


To be conyinced that, throughout nature, every thing 
tends to the benefit of mankind, we have only to consi- 
der the close connexion and relation between ourselves 
and all natural productions. It is true, there are several 
badies, whose utility, with respect to man, we do not 
perceive; but we must not thence conclude that they are 
really of no advantage. Many things which were total- 
ly disregarded in the days of our ancestors, are now 
highly esteemed on account of their utility; and we may 
naturally expect that our posterity will discover many 
useful things, of which we are completely ignorant. In 
-this, we should acknowiedge the Divine Wisdom whieh 
has concealed from us the real use of many creatures, 
in order to humble our pride, by making us feel how li- 
mited our understandings are, and to exercise our minds 
in the contemplation of God’s wonderful works. : 
Many things in nature are only indirectly useful to 
us: several animals serve as food for mankind, and con- 
sequently whatever tends to nourish them, is beneficial 
to us. Small fish are the food of the larger ;«many birds 
feed on worms and insects: and there are several species 
which live entirely by prey. The Divine Wisdom mani- 
fests itself again in this circumstance ; for if the pro- 
ductions of the earth formed the sole nourishment of 
animals, there would not be enough left for the use of 
man ; and what would then be the fruit of his labour ? 
I allow that there are several animals which might be 
said to be created only to hurt mankind; for example, 
_yenomous creatures. Poison is so injurieus to the hu- 
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man body, that it generally causes a painful death; and — 
its effects are sometimes so quick, that there is no time — 
to have recourse to antidotes. It is true, that, in this 
respect, many animals appear in a disadvantageous point 
of view; but, if we consider them in another light, we 
shall discover traces of God’s goodness, and have reason — 
to admire his wisdom. Physicians make use of poison 
in many excellent medicines. And can we suppose that 
mankind would have been happier if no venomous crea- 
tures had received an existence? The very poison which 
they carry is partly derived from noxious vapours which 
we could not have respired without injury. In a word, 
it may be said with confidence, that there is nothing on 
earth really hurtful to man, unless he make an improper — 
use of it. 

But if, in creating our globe, God proposed to him- 
self our felicity, should we not be inexcusable to inter+ 
rupt his salutary designs, by obstructing our own hap- — 
piness, instead of labouring for it with all our might? — 
God’s designs towards us, are all merciful, but we often 
render them useless by a conduct which must necessari- 
ly make us unhappy. Let us be wiser in future, and 
make a better use of the diiferent means of happiness — 

- with which God so abundantly furnishes us. And, as 
it is not possible to satisfy all our wishes in this world, 
Jet us have recourse to religion, which will amply com- 
pensate for anv defects in nature, and wiil explain to us 
many things which appear obscure. Let us ever re- 
member and gratefully celebrate the wisdom and power 
of our Creator, and duly appreciate the means which he 
has vouchsafed to employ in order to lead us to felicity. 


JUNE. XIIL. 
The Loadstone. 


OF all minerals, the loadstone is the most singular in its 
properties: it is a ferruginous stone, of a dark grey co- 
lour, and has the property of attracting iron. This vir- 
tue, however, is not equally diffused through the whole 
stone, but resides chiefly in two of its points, which are 
called its poles. When this stoneis suspended by a 
string, and unconfined, it constantly points one of its 
poles to the north, and the other to the south, if first 
put in motion, .and then left to itself. This regular di-~ 
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rection, which only varies a little in some particular 
parts of the earth, has given the name of the northern 
pole to that which points to the north, and southern to 
that which points to the south. The two properties of 
_ attracting iron, and pointing towards the north, may be 
commuaicated to iron by rubbing it against the load- 
stone: and this discovery introduced the magnetic 
needle, so necessary to navigators in long voyages.— 
Hence we find, that many things which, at first sight, 
appear to be of little importance, may become exceed- 
ing useful to the world ; and that, in general, the know- 
ledge and study of the magnificent works of the crea- 
tion are of infinite advantage to the human mind. These 
remarkable properties of the loadstone induced natural- 
ists to examine it more closely, that they might be en- 
abled to penetrate into the cause of such surprising ef- 
fects, and also discover new properties in the stone. In 
the latter design they were more successful than in the 
former. They found that the magnet did not always, 
nor in all places, point exactly to the north; but that 
it sometimes inclined a little to the east, sometimes to 
the west, and that sometimes more and sometimes less. 
It was also observed, that its attractive powers were e- 
qually strong, though bodies were placed between the 
iron and the stone, which might be supposed to prevent 
this effect. Glass, fire, water, men, and animals, with 
_ every metal, except iron, give free passage to the mag- 
~ netic effluvia. It was likewise discovered that the north 
pole of one loadstone attracts the south pole of the o- 
ther, while the north pole repels the north, and the 
south pole the south. The attractive power is supposed 
to be as equally resident in the iron as in the loadstone, 
since the attraction seems to be mutual. To prove this 
by an easy experiment, we have only to suspend a load- 
stone at one end of the beam of a balance, and put an 
equal weight at the other end; when the balance is 
made perfectly even, place a piece of iron under it, and 
the loadstone will be immediately drawn down by the 
iron, and the other weight will fly up. If their situation 
be reversed, the loadstone will attract the iron in the 
same manner. 

However singular these phenomena of the loadstone 
may appear, it is equally surprising that al] the sagaci- ~ 
ty and all the efforts of philosophers have not been able 
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to discover the cause of these wonderful effects. The 
nature of the loadstone still continues to perplex the 
learned notwithstanding their most laborious research- 
es. Let us not, therefore, be surprised that in Religion, 
which is infinitely elevated above all the objects of our 
senses, there should be found mysteries we are unable 
to explain in this finite state of existence, and the per- 
fect knowledge of which is reserved for a future world. 
Is it surprising that some points in theology should be 
incomprehensible to us, when in natural things, which 


we see with our eyes, and feel with our hands, there 


are so many objects which oblige the most distinguish- 
ed characters to acknowledge their ignorance, and the 
weakness of their understanding? There are, however, 
persons rash enough to doubt, and even to deny, what- 
eyer they cannot comprehend in religion. If this con- 
sequence were right, we might with much more reason 
assert, that the loadstone does not attract iron, or point 
to the north, and that all is false that is said of it, because 
we can neither explain nor comprehend it. When na- 
tural things are in question, we may say to such scep- 
tics, *‘ Come and see ;’? but the mysteries of religion 
are only to be seen with the eyes of the mind, and can 
never be perfectly comprehended till the soul shall ar- 
rive in the kingdom of light. Let us wait for this hap- 
py period; and, if we find any thing obscure and inex- 
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plicable in religion, or in nature, let us remember, that — 


the imperfect state of our souls and bodies prevents us 
from searching to the bottom of them; let us also re- 
member that a considerable part of the happiness of the 


world to come, will consist in having a more perfect — 


knowledge of all that can contribute to complete our 
felicity, and to prove the glorious attributes of the Su- 
preme Being. ‘+ There in the Fountain of light we shall 
have a clear and comprehensive view of every thing that 
appeared obscure or defective in this world; and our 
souls will be filled with gratitude and joy, on viewing all 
the different parts, connexions, relations, and universal 
harmony of the works of God.” 


JUNE XIV. 
Cherries. 


CuERR1z8 are a fruit, which, by their sweetness, mix- 
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~ ed with a pleasing acidity, quench the thirst, allay the 
fever of the blood in the heat of summer, and prevent 
the bad humours to which we are but too liable at this 
- season. In the first place, they quench the thirst by 
their sharpness, which contracts the glands, cools the 
parched tongue, and moistens the dry palate. This 
- method of quenching thirst, in hot weather, is prefera- 
ble to drinking a large quantity of liquid, which only 
tends to increase our heat and perspiration. But, be- 
_ sides this property of quenching our thirst in the most 
pleasing manner, cherries have a cooling quality, which 
tempers the heat of the blood, and calms the animal 
spirits, whose too great impetuosity and agitation affect 
and weaken the nerves: thus the beneficial juice of 
cherries, by its acidity and astringent virtue, cools us 
delightfully in the great heats, prevents the blood from 
becoming too thin, thickens the fluids, and preserves 
them from putrefaction. 

With what goodness has the Creator provided fruit 
adapted to every season! In this hot month we require 
cooling acid fruits, and he furnishes them in such abun- 
dance that the poor may enjoy them as well as the rich. 
Whenever, therefore, we see a cherry-tree laden with. 
fruit, let us make this consolatory reflection :—How sad 
would be the fate of the labourer, who is obliged to earn 
his bread with the sweat of his brow, if, to refresh him- 
self, he required those delicious beverages weserved for 
the sons of opulence, and could provide himself with no 
other! Merciful Father! thou forgettest not the poor; 
thou suppliest their wants ; thou vouchsafest to refresh 
them with fruits within their reach; and the cherries 
are as grateful to them as the most expensive wines to 
the rich. What an abundance of acid and cooling fruits 
are produced in this season! Our goosebernes, cur-. 
rants, cucumbers, stone-fruit, and salads, are so many 
pleasing preservatives of health. 

Whenever we behold the fruit-trees and enjoy their 
productions, let us gratefully bless the bounty of our 

- Creator, and indulge those reflections which naturally 

arise out of the subject. The heavens, the earth, the 

elements, and every creature, combine to make us hap- 

_py- Wherever we turn our eyes, we are surrounded 

with the blessings of our Heavenly Father. Animals, 

corn, vegetables, and fruit, in the valleys, on the moun- 
VoL. I. Cec 
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tains, in the forests, and in the seas, all serve for our 
sustenance and enjoyment. The beneficent hand of the 
Most High is ever open to us. How great, indeed, are _ 
the blessings which God continually pours upon us! 
How many occasions have we daily to look up to Him 
with grateful hearts, and to bless him for all his mercies! 
Each time that we walk in the garden or in the field, 
each time that we enjoy the beauties and blessings of 
nature, let us think of him who is the source of every 
blessing and enjoyment. . 


_ JUNE XV. 
Wisdom observable in the Construction of Animal Bodies. 


re 


Tue formation of the animal body affords the most 
striking proof of Divine Wisdom: for, as some animals 
were designed to reside chiefly in the air, others on the 
earth, and others in the water, it was necessary that 
their construction should be conformable and adapted 
to their situation and different kinds of life. 

The wisdom with which God has done this, cannot 
be sufficiently admired: every thing is so exactly dis- 
posed as each animal requires it, that if their construc- 
tion had been like any other but their own, they would 
have suffered by it considerably, and could not have 4 
fulfilled their destinations Rapacious birds are provid- 
ed with strong talons and sharp hooked beaks, that they 
may the more easily catch and securely hold their prey. 
Those which are to seek their food in marshy places, 
require a long slender bill and long legs; as it is neces- 
sary that those which live in water should have the low- 
er part of the body very large, a long neck, membranes 
connecting the toes, to serve as a kind of oars; anda — 
certain oiliness in their feathers, to enable them to glide © 
along more smoothly. Insects that live on prey have 
mouths shaped like pincers; and those that suck their 
food are provided with a sting or trunk. Why have 
hares or rabbits such protuberant eyes, but in order to 
see and avoid the snares and dangers to which they are 
exposed? Why are the eyes of the mole so small and 
deeply sunk in the head, but that, living under ground, 
it does not require much sight, and because prominent 
eyes would incommode and hinder its burrowing under 
ground? Why is the crystalline humour in the eyes of 
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fish so round, but to compensate for the refraction of 
the rays of light in an aqueous medium; while animals 
which live in the air have their crystalline of a lenticu- 
lar, or plano-convex form? Why have animals whose 
eyes are moveable only two, whilst those that cannot 
move theirs have many? Why is it that animals which 
seek their prey by night, have a large and brilliant pu- 
pil? And why does the eye of the hen answer the 
double purpose of telescope and microscope, but that 
she may seek the very smallest seeds in the earth or 
gravel, and discover at a distance those birds of prey 
which threaten to seize her young ? 

We are naturally struck with amazement when we 
consider the vast apparatus for the organs of animals in 
respect to their several motions. What a multitude of 
limbs! what suppleness! what flexibility! Some ani- 
mals move slowly, others swiftly; sume with two feet, 
others with more; some with both wings and feet, o- 
thers without either. The slowness or swiftness of mo- 
tion is always regulated ‘according to the necessities of 
each animal: those that are well armed, and have cou- 
rage, skill, and strength enough to defend themselves 
against their enemies, move more slowly than those that 
are defenceless. Who gave to serpents and other rep- 
_ tiles the power to contract and stretchsout their bodies, 

to roll themselves up, awd to dart out afterwards from 
one place to another to seize their prey? Who formed 
' the fish in such a manner, that, by means of their air 
bladder, they can rise and fall in the water at pleasure? 
Who taught the snail to contract its body, and bring 
water into its little house, when it wishes to fall on the 
ground ? 

Contemplating the feathered tribes, we are compelled 
to exclaim, What art appears in the formation of every 
part, and particularly their wings! How well is their 
body constructed for flight: small and sharp before, 
and gradually increasing till it attains its proper bulk. 
This adapts. it for cutting the air, and making itself a 
passage through that element. The feathers are all ar- 
ranged with much art, and laid over each other in re- 
gular order, to facilitate the motion of the body, and, 
at the same time, to serve as a covering and defence 
from stormy and inclement weather. Though close ard 
strongly connected errr they are capable of erect-~ 
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ing and extending themselves ; of swelling out andform- 
ing a larger volume, as the necessities of the bird may 
require. “The wings, which are the chief instruments of 
flight, are fixed in the most convenient place to preserve 
the equilibrium of the body in a fluid so subtile as the 
air; and every single feather is entitled to ourradmira. — 
tion. The quill is stiff, and hollow towards the bottom; — 
which makes it both ight and strong: the-beard of fea- 
thers is ranged regularly—broad on one side; narrow on 
‘the other; which is of wonderful use in the progressive 
motion of birds, as well as in the close and strong tex- — 
ture of the wings. What proportion do we see im the 
manner of placing the feathers! They are always so ar- 
ranged as to agree exactly with the length and strength 
of each feather; and the large ones serve tosupport the 
smaller. In the bony part of the wings, whata muiti- — 
tude of joints are there, which open, shut, and move, _ 
according as it is necessary, either to extend the wings — 
or draw them close to the body! What extraordinary _ 
strength in the pectoral muscles, that the bird may-cut % 
the air with more rapidity! What incomparable artin 
the formation of the tail, which seems as a rudder to — 
direct the flight, and enable the bird to ascend and de- — 
scend in the air, and also keeps the wings and body pro- 
perly balanced!» How admirably are the legs and feet — 
appropriated to their differentmotions! In some birds 
the claws are large, and furnished withmembranes that — 
extend and contract, for the purpose of swimming: in 
others they are sharp, and bent down at the point, that — 
they may walk the firmer, perch, seize and hold their — 
prey. In some the legs are long, that they may walk 
mto and rake their foed out of the water and marshes: 

in others they are shorter; but always adapted to their — 
mode of living, and their respective necessities. 

Who can seriously reflect upon this subject without 
acknowledging the supreme intelligence of our Creator 
and Benefactor? Is it possible, that things so wonder- 
ful, so regular, so admirably proportioned, should be 
the effect of a blind chance? Could any one be per- 
suaded, that such a multitude of veins, joints, and mus- 
cles, should be put in motion, in each animal, without — 
design? and that all the parts, even the smallest, should 
be connected with each other, and perform their dif- 
ferent offices with such perfect harmony and regularity? 
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Ought it not rather to lead us to think of the:Creator 
of all things, whose wisdom and goodness have placed 
so many creatures exactly in the circumstances most 
suitable tothem? Let us; then, make use of all these 


* objects to glorify our Creator; and let us seek true wis- 


dom, by endeavouring to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with this great Being, who has so gloriously 
manifested himself in all the efeatures formed by his 
hand. 


JUNE XVI. 
The Dew. 


Tue wise Ruler of the world, who continually watches: 
eyer his children, and provides for all their wants, uses. 
a variety of means to render the earth fruitful. Some- 
times he effects this by inundations. It is true, that, 
when these lay countries waste, the farmer, who only 
thinks of the present, gives way to ungrateful murmurs; 
but, in the end, if their happy consequences for the ge- 
neral good be properly considered, it must be allowed 
they are very beneficial. Sometimes it is by a river, 
which, like the Egyptian Nile, has the singular proper? 
ty of overflowing its banks at certain periods, to water 
a country where showers never fall to irrigate the parch- 


-ed fields. ‘Sometimes it is by rains, which fall more or 


less frequently, in order to cool the air, and water the 
thirsty ground. But these means are neither sufficient- 
ly constant nor abundant ; the most usual, certain, and- 
universal, though, perhaps, the least regarded, is the 
dew. This inestimable gift of Heaven, which, even in 
years of the greatest drought, supports and preserves 
the plants from perishing, consists of those pure and. 
brilliant drops which are seen in such profusion, morn- 
ing and evening, on the leaves of trees and plants. 

The dew does not fall from above, as was formerly 
imagined: it does not descend from the highest parts 
of our atmosphere; nor is it.an exhalation from the- 
stars, as superstition had supposed. This pretended ce-- 
lestial origin has probably given rise te the folly of some - 
alchymists, who hoped to convert dew into gold. It is 
now generally allowed, that dew is nothing more than, 
a vapour, which, during the warmth of day, exhales} 
from the earth and neaceve productions, and, -con-- 
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densed bythe coldness of the night, falls in. drops. To 
be convinced of this, we have only to cover.a plant with — 
a bell glass, and we shall observe a greater quantity of 
dew-drops collected upédn its leaves than upon those 
which have been exposed to the open air. This cer- 
tainly would not be the case, if‘the dew fell from above, 
or if it did not rise from the ground. ij 
Nothing is easier th®n to account for the formation 
of dew ; for no one can be ignorant that the rays of the 
sun, and the heat which is diffused upon the earth, con- 
tinually detach from all bodies a-multitude of small par- 
ticles; some of which rise into the atmosphere, and the_ 
rest collect in the form of drops of water. This account 
of the dew explains how it happens that it is sometimes 
hurtful, and sometimes not so. Its nature evidently de- 
pends on the quality of the vapours of which itis com- 
posed. The wind carries off the light exhalations as. 
soon as they are formed, and prevents them from falling 
in drops. This is the reason that there is most dew when 
the air is very calm. By this wise arrangement of the. 
Creator, plants can vegetate and grow even in countries. 
where there is no rain; for the soil in those places be- 
ing sandy, porous, and very moist underneath, the heat 
draws out a great quantity of dew which encompasses. 
the plants and supplies the place of rain. sl? 
These different methods which Providence uses to. 
moisten and fertilize the earth, ought to remind us of 
those which Divine Grace employs to improve the bar- 
ren heart of man, and to make it fertile in good works, __ 
Chastisement more or Jess severe, blessings of every kind, 
exhortations, warnings given us from the example of 0- 
thers, and a thousand cther means, are made use of by. 
our gracious God, to lead us to himself, to sanctify us, 
and to induce us to bring forth the fruits of righteous- 
ness. Sometimes, in the natural world, a violent storm 
falls from the clouds, deluges the fields, causes rivers 
and brooks to overflow their banks, and sweeps every 
thing before it. At other times God calls the soft dew 
from the earth, and, in a manner, imperceptibly grants 
the wishes of the farmer for rain. ‘Thus also m the e- 
conomy of grace he makes use of different means'to ac- _ 
complish the merciful end he proposes. To many ob- 
durate hearts he speaks in thunder and lightning, as 
formerly from the top of Sinai; while he calls to o- ~ 
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. thers with a voice milder than the evening zephyr, and 


refreshes their souls with the beneficent dew of his 
grace. 
Let this conduct of our heavenly Father serve as a 
model tous. Let us employ all sorts of means to re- 
claim our fellow-creatures, but let us particularly en- 
»deavour, from the example of God, to gain him rather 


_ by kindness than by ‘punishment. Let us imitate the 


beneficence of the Lord. We see how he refreshes the 
parched earth by the dew, and gives new life to the ve- 
etable world. Let us then consider how many of our 
fellow-creatures are in distress, and languishing for 
want of assistance. Let them not implore our aid in 
vain. But let us endeavour to revive their hearts by 
kindness, and to pour as many blessings on our fellow- 
creatures as the dew sheds upon the tender plants. 


JUNE XVII. 
Life and Labours of the Bee. 


In the fine days of the present season, in this time of 
cheerfulness and joy, every thing is in motion; every 
thing throughout the animal world is full of life and ac- 
tivity ; but there are no creatures so active as the little 
republic of bees. At least it is certain, that of all the 
insects around us, there are none we can better learn 
to be acquainted with, or which can afford a more pleas- 
ing and profitable scene. 
Bees generally dwell, in great numbers, in hollow 
trees or cavities, or in.a sort of basket called a hive, 
' which men have formed to collect them together. In 
their excursions from home, they @isperse themselves 
over the country, and, by means of their trunk, or pro- 
boscis, collect honey and wax from the juices and sta- 
mina of flowers. ‘these they bring to their dwelling, 
which they fill from top to bottom with hexagonal cells, 
for the different purposes of accommodating themselves, 
receiving their eggs, lodging their young, and stowing 
the honey which is to support them during the winter. 
Among these bees, which form but one numerous fa- 
mily, there is one Jarger than the rest, which is a fe- 
male, and tacrefore called their queen: to her alone all 
the young bees born in a hive owe their birth. From 
the eggs she deposits in the cells, worms are produced, 
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which the working bees feed for some time with their 
trunks. Afterwards these worms remain about fifteen — 
days in their cells, which are closed with a covering of 
wax, without any motion, and apparently dead. In this _ 
quiescent state they are called nymphe: but when the 
proper time is arrived, they open their cells, and come 
out in the form of young bees. Besides the queen, there - 
are in each hive two sorts of bees—the drone and the-— 
working bee: the drones are males; they impregnate 
the queen, and serve as her guard. Bees have on their — 
heads two horns or antennz, which guard their eyes, ~ 
and warn them of dangers: they have fangs or claws ~ 
which they use in their work; and a trunk, or hollow — 
tube, which they can draw in and out of its case at plea- — 
sure. {his instrument, supple and moveable in every: 
way, reaches to the very bottom of the cup of the flow-. 
ers where they gather their honey, and passes through — 
the case into the honey-bag placed within their bodies, 
whence the honey is afterwards poured into the cells of 
the storehouse. Bees have six feet: withthe two first, _ 
and their fangs, they form the wax or farina of the flow- — 
ers into little balls; and with their middle feet they put 
them into a hollow, shaped like a spoon, which they 
have in their hind feet; which are also furnished with — 
hair, in order to retain the wax, and prevent it from ~ 
falling when they fy. Thus laden, they return to their — 
cell, without losing their way, though they are some- 
times several miles from it. When they arrive, they 
find other bees waiting to assist them in unloading their 
booty ; and then they all work in common, and employ 
their provisions for the general use of the hive. With — 
the wax they close™ap the crevices of their dwellings, 
to prevent any other animals from intruding; and leave — 
only such openings as are requisite fer their own con- 
venience. The queen and the working bees have, at 
the extremity of the body, a sting, enclosed in a case, — 
which they make use of to wound or kill their enemies: 
but the wound they inflict is generally fatalto them-- 
selves, when the sting remains behind, ; ca , 
Every thing in these little animals is caleulated to — 
excite our admiration ; the formation of their limbs, so- 
regular and so well adapted to their kind of life; the 
care they take of their young; the art with which their: 
cells are built; their activity, their industry, and intel-- 
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Let us never pass a bechive with indifference. 
admire its industrious inhabitants, and this ad- 
2 may lead us to more sublime thoughts. If we 
to reflect en our Creator, we shali find him here. 
interesting scene will lead us to him ; and we shall 
his wisdom, his power, and his gooduess, in the 
ion of these little creatures. 


JUNE XVII. 
The External Parts of Plants. 


iiteverder to form a just idea’of the inimitable-art which 
see the vegetable kingdom, we must proceed by - 


Our understandings are too ee to _— 
‘together, or to acquire a perfeet e it. 
must therefore peat cmnaves with cael obser- 
and pass from visible to invisible things ; from 
aad individual objects to those which are more 
een general. Let us begin, then, by con- 
_ sidering the external parts of plants, and first survey 
_ their roots. These are so construeted, that, >= =7c2"* 
| of the principal root, with the fibres, and little roots 


‘grow out of it, the plant is fastened to the ground. 
t /pores of the root serve to receive the watery and 


ive juices which the earth contains. Out of the 
Foot grows the stem, to which the plant partly owes its 
' and beauty. Its form is varied accerding ‘to 
_ the nature of the plant. Sometimes the stem is formed 
like a pipe, strengthened by different knots curiously 
"arranged : at other times the stalk is so weak, that it re- 

"quires a support, round which it may twine and fasten 

itself by means of little hooks. Sometimes, also, the 
- Stem» rises majestically, like a strong pillar ; becomes 
_ the ornament of the forest, and seems to brave the 


Stormy wind. 

_ » The branches extend themselves like the arms of the 
_ human body, and are very regularly distributed. They 
. and divide themselves into boughs, which are 
a. collaterally, and in the same arder as the prinei- 
_palbranches. The buds which proceed trom the branch- 
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a es, are nothing but little plants, which, being put inte 
- the nd, take root, on become exactly similar to the 
eee on which they first grew. 

_ The leaves, those lovely, pleasing ornaments of plants, 
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are regularly disposed round the stalks and branches; — 
and such is their variety in structure, figure, size, and — 
beauty, that amongst thousands we can scarcely find — 
two which exactly resemble each other. Leayes are 
either simple or compound, hairy or fleshy, smooth or — 
curled and indented. - 

The blossoms of trees, which constitute one of na- 
ture’s most fascinating charms, are not less diversified 
than the leaves. Some are plain, and have but one — 
flower, others have several: here we see a vase opening 
gracefully ; there we see the figures of helmets, bells,” 
stars, suns, or butterflies with expanded wings. Some 
leaves or petals are placed carelessly round the plant; — 
others form circles, bouquets, or garlands. From the — 
centre of the flower rises a little pillar, and sometimes — 
several, which are hollow within, and round or pointed 7 
at the top: these are called pists, and they are gene-— 
raliy surrounded by lesser pillars, called stamina, which 
support the axtkers containing a very fine powder. But 
who can describe the delicate texture of many of the — 
zloscoms. the sweetness of their perfume; the liyeli- 
ness, variety, and splendor of their colours? 

To the blossoms succeed fruit and seeds, which afford 
-an agreeable source of nourishment to men and animals, 
and also repair the waste of the seasons; as they en- 
close, under one or several coats, the germs of future — 
plants.—The external form of fruits and seeds varies as 
much as that of the leaves or blossoms, and there is 
scarcely any form that is not distinguishable in one or 
other of them. All] these parts of plants have their pro- - 
per use and design: let the smallest part of them be 
taken away, and the plant will loose some of its perfee- 
tion, beauty, growth, or increase. As extraordinary as 
it may appear, it is certainly true, that all those parts, — 
without one single exception, are more or less necessary 
to the perfection of the whole. To illustrate this by ex- 
periment: take the leaves from a tree, and it will soon 
wither and perish. It is the same with all other plants: — 
there is nothing superfluous amongst them; nothing 
that has not its use; nothing that does not evidently 
tend to the perfection of the whele. 

But in discovering this connexion, this harmony, and 
wonderful arrangement of the vegetable kingdom; in 
secing that the whole is beautiful, and regulated by ge- 
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|laws, though differenily applied ; shall we not con- 
= that the Author of all those beauties must neces- 
arily be possessed of infinite wisdom? This conse- 
mence is as nataral as that we draw, when, on hearing 
 @ person speak, we conclude that he must be near us. 
” Let us therefore raise our souls to the Creator of all 
things! We shall every where find him. It is for this 
pse that he has formed the plants so magnificently, 
| thus displays to us their beauty and utility. Let 
the Divine Wisdom be ever present to us! It will ap- 
I ar in the smallest blade of crass, if we take the trou- 
_ ble to examine it closely. Such refiections-will make 
us more sensible of the pleasures of summer, and render 
it still more interesting in our eyes. The more we ac- 
custom ourselves to reflect on the wisdom of God, the 
more satisfaction we shall have in contemplating nature: 
= at ae. we behold, we shall cry out with tran- 
sport,—How great is our Creator! how admirable is his 
wisdom! ; 


7 JGNE XIX. 
| Hymn of Thanksgiving for the Works of the Creation. 


To thee, O Lord, from whom proceedeth every blessing, 
__ and who dispensest them so bountifully; to thee belong 
glory, honour, and thanksgiving. Thou hearest the cries 
of the young raven, and takest pleasure in the song of 
the lark: vouchsafe to listen also to my voice, and ac- 
4 ae just tribute of my humble praise. : 
| The least of the creatures formed by thy hand pro- 
claims thy wisdom. Traces of thy goodness and power 
are seen irom one end of the year to the other, and are 
continually renewing. Each blade of grass declares the 
greatness of God, and our own nothingness. 

With parental tenderness thou providest for our ne- 
~ cessities, and givest to men and animals their proper 
food. From day to day thy blessings continually suc- 

” ceed each other; and even the wicked maa feels the ef- 
_ fect of thy goodness. O God! who is like unto thee? 
The earth is full of thy goodness and wisdom! Vouch- 

safe to teach me, O Lord! how to praise thee worthi- 
ly. Incline my heart to love thee; and let me hereaf- 
__ ter live only for him who is continually loading me with 
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It isin thy. name, and in the hope of thy, blessing, 
that the husbandman sows his corn. It-is thou who. 
makest the seed fruitful. This earth, which for oursins. 
had a curse laid upon it, is-blessed.agaimby its Creator, 
and bringeth forth an abundance of fruit. Thou water- 
est, the furrows of the fields. Thou clothest the mea~ 
dows; the valleys, and the plains, with flowers, trees, 
and | herbage... Thou orderest the cool and. refreshing 
dew to moisten our gardens and. fields, and to: diffuse 
upon them fertility and abundance, 

Dry and. thirsty lands are watered by thy table 
showers; while damp and. cold places are warmed) by 
the rays of thy suns By thy wisdom the times and the 
seasons are ordered in a manner the megt beneficial to 
mankind ; and, in the midst of all the vicissitudes of 
heat and cold, rain and drought, we still behold ample. 
supplies of food spring up, grow, and ripen. Thowco= 
verest our fields with luxuriant harvests, and the wings 
of the wind support the waving corn. Thou adornest: 
the tops of barren rocks with grapes. Thou dressest 
our pastures with clover; and, at thy command, foun- 
tains and rivulets gush forth to refresh the thirsty ani- 

mals. 

Thou causest the tree to take root and prosper. Thou 
makest the quickening sap to cireulateithrough its trunk, 
and givest it force to ‘branch out into leaves and blos- 
soms ; while the abundance of fruit, under which the 
boughs bend, proves the pleasure thou hast in doing: 
good. 
O. let us glorify our Creator, and Benefactor! Let 
us bless his holy name! Let us praise his mercies with 
transport! Great is the Lord our God! All his works. 
are holy and wonderful! Let us exalt his almighty 
name! The Lord is good! It becometh the rghineae 
to publish his arian for ever and ever. 


JUNE XX. 
Caterpillars. 


TuouGu these insects are so disagreeable to the lovers 
of.gardens, and so disgusting to many delicate people, 
they nevertheless deserve our attention. Caterpillars 
generally live on our trees ; and we have such an aver= 
sion to them, that, wherever we meet with them, we 
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endeavour to destroy them. This is the reason we do 
not deign to honour them with a look, and still less to 
examine them minutely; and yet there is-no doubt but 
these insects may very agreeably amuse an. attentive 
observer of nature. Let us here try to prove it. Per- 
haps, by raising the curiosity of those who have hither- 
to neglected them, they may be induced not to trample 
them under foot, without, at least, first observing their 
wonderful formation, and thence taking occasion to look 
up to the Creator. 

The species of caterpillars already known amount to 
more than three hundred, and there are new ones daily 
discovering. Their shape, colour, form, propensities, 
and modes of life, all differ in some respects; but they 
have in common an‘annular structure, being composed 
of many rings, which, by dilating and contracting, draw 
the animal along wherever it goes. Nature has given 
them two sorts of feet, which have each their particular 

-use. The six fore feet are a sort of hooks, which they 
use in taking a fast hold, and clinging to any thing. The 
soles of the hinder feet are broad, and armed with little 
pointed nails. With the hooks they draw to them the 
leaves, the grass, and whatever they want for food, and 
they fix the fore part of their body with them while they 
are drawing up the hinder rings. The hind feet they 
use to keep themselves firm, and to grasp whatever serves 

them as a resting place. When they are on a branch, 
or a leaf, they can seize on food at some distance; for, 
by hooking themselves on with the hind feet, they stand 
up, and raise the fore part of theirbody, move it about, 
and poise it in the air on every side; get considerably 
upon the leaf, reach their food, and take it with their 
claws. However adapted the body of the caterpillar is 
to its several wants, it is-remarkable that its state is but 
transient, that the limbs last but a certain time, and that 
this creeping worm becomes a chrysalis, without feet or 
motion, till it is metamorphosed into a creature classing 
with the inhabitants of the air. Were it for this reason 

‘only, the caterpillars would be worthy our attention. 

Towards the end of summer, and often sooner, after 
having satiated themselves with verdure, and after hav- 
ing changed their coat several times, these animals cease 
to eat, and begin to build a house, in which they may 
leave the caterpillar state, and transform themselves in- 
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to butterflies : this place of shelter, called the chrysalis, 
is of an oval form, marked toward the extremity with 
rings, which gradually diminish till they terminate in a 
‘point. The chrysalis is full of a sort of thick milk, 
which serves for food to the butterfly till it comes out. 
When it is entirely formed, and its parts arrived at con- 
sistency, and when a gentle warmth invites it to quit its 
prison, it makes itself a passage through the largest 
end, which is, at the same time, the thinnest part of the 
chrysalis. Its head, which was always turned toward 
this end, first disengages itself; then, the antennz, or 
horns, lengthen, the feet and wings expand, and the in- 
sect rises into the air, retaining nothing of its former 
shape: for the caterpillar which was transformed into — 
a chrysalis, and the chrysalis which became a butterfly, © 
are very different creatures. The one is rough, hairy, 
and sometimes of a hideous aspect ; the other is deco- 
rated with the most brilliant colours: the one is con- 
tented with gross nourishment, the other sips the nee- 
tareous sweets of the finest flowers, and roams at large” 
over the landscape, which it serves to embellish. Some — 
persons may still think they have a right toask, To what 
purpose, after all, are these caterpillars? would it not be ~ 
better to be entirely free from them? No, certainly. 
On the contrary, the world would be Jess perfect than 
it is, if there were no caterpillars in it. Take away — 
these insects, and you deprive the birds of a consider- 
able part of their subsistence. As the birds were to — 
feed on caterpillars, it was just that the Creator should 
ordain for their food the leaves and plants to which they 
have an equal right with ourselves. It is true, that the — 
voracity of these animals makes them sometimes trouble- 
some to mankind; but this is an evil which the Creator 
permits with much wisdom: for the mischief the cater- 
pillars sometimes occasion, may serve to humble us, and — 
make us recollect the uncertainty of all earthly posses-— 
sions. And even supposing we could not penetrate in- 
to God’s reasons for forming such creatures, we should — 
not therefore have a right to deny their utility. On the ~ 
contrary, we should thence take ‘occasion to acknow- 
ledge our own ignorance, and rely implicitly on the 
wisdom of our Creator. 
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JUNE XXI. 
The Beginning of Summer. 


Txrs day summer commences. Many of us have often 
seen the changes occasioned by this day throughout all 
nature: but do we know why the sun remains so long. 
above the horizon? why this is the longest day of the 
year? and why, in reckoning from this time to the end 
of autumn, we perceive the heat and length of the days 
diminish in equal proportion? All these changes are 
occasioned by the annual revolution of our globe round 
the sun. When that luminary enters into the tropic of 
Cancer, the earth is so situated, that all its northern 
side is turned towards the sun; because the Creator has 
inclined the axis of our globe towards the north, and it 
invariably preserves that direction. On this direction, 
and on the constant parallelism of the axis, depend, 
properly speaking, the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

Let us here reflect a moment on the goodness and 
wisdom of God, in thus inclining the axis of the earth. 
If it hed been in a perpendicular direction, our globe 
would have been a very melancholy habitation, both for 
plants and animals. Neither the increase nor decrease 
of the days, nor any difference of seasons, could possi- 
bly take place. How much then te be pitied would the 
inhabitants of the North be! The air they must respire 
would be always as keen as that of March, and, with 
the exception of a little moss and grass, the soil would - 
yield no vegetable productions. In a word, the greater 
part of the two hemispheres would be a frightful desert, 
inhabited only by a few insects. _ 

In our climate * nature has at this time almost ended 
her annual work. She has already lost some of her va- 
riety. Nothing can be more green than the vines, the 
orchards, and the forests; but the shades of colour are 
not so pleasing as formerly. The meadows begin to 
- whiten, and their flowers are mowed down. The corn 
insensibly grows yellow, and the number of flowers di- 
minishes. Lately, the variety and brilliancy of these, 
with the diversified notes of the birds, had all the charms 
of novelty, and afforded us the most pleasing sensations; 
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but now, the nearer we approach to autumn, the more 
these enjoyments diminish. The nightingale is silent, 
and the great heat makes it inconvenient to walk. 

May we not here discover an emblem of human life? ~ 
Are not the pleasures we enjoy equally transient?’ Even 
the most innocent of them, suchas nature inthe beauty 
of spring presents to us, are liable to change, and give 
place to other objects. What we at present observe in 
the summer of nature, we may observe in the summer 
of life. When we have attained our fortieth'year, which _ 
_ is the beginning of a riper age, the world loses ‘part of — 
its charms, such as delighted usin our youth; and, 
when we approach the autumn of life; we often become 
a prey to cares, and are less calm, less serene, and less’ 
joyous, than we formerly were. We shall’ then observe, 
that strength of bedy insensibly diminishes byage; and, 
finally, the days will come in which we shall say, * I 
have no pleasure in them.” é, 

But with what lively joy may 1 lift up my soul'to thee; 
O God! who directest the seasons, who art the’ Father 
of all beings, and the fountain of felicity. 1 again’ac~ 
knowledge thy wisdom and goodnessiin the'regular suc- 
cession of the seasons. Grant that] may never forget 
thee, in the enjoyment of the numerous pleasures whicly 
summer sheds over all nature; thou who disposest all 
things, and whose glory each season proclaims. MayI 
be so much the more inclined to pious gratitude and 
adoration, as this may possibly be the last summer I 
shall live to see! Alas! how many of my friends and 
acquaintance, who were last summer enjoying with me 
the beauty of this world, have been carried off by death, 
before the present summer had begun! Perhaps I shall 
soon be united to them. Possibly it is for the last time 
that | have contemplated, in this world, the charms of 
nature. May 1, therefore, live this summer, as if it were 
my last. May I glorily thee, O God! with as much 
ardour as if I were sure of never more having it in my 
power to acquit myself of this duty. May Tact in sucht 
a manner as never to regret having so often seen the 
return of the seasons. Wouchsafe, O Lord! by thy 
grace, to confirm ‘me in these resolutions; and, as thou 
hast inspired them, give me strength also to put them 
in execution. 
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The Nightingale. 


Tue nightingale is a musician of the first rank amongst 
the inhabitants of the air. When all the birds, which, 
during day, entertained us with their notes, cease to be 
heard, the voice of the nightingale is raised to animate 
the woods and groves. When we listen to the thrilling 
music of her notes, we are apt to conclude that the bird 
must be large, that her throat must have uncommon 
strength; and the inimitable charms of her melodious 
accents make us presume that in beauty she surpasses - 
all other volatiles. But in vain do we seek these per- 
fections in the nightingale: she is a bird of mean ap- 
pearance, whose colour, form, and whole exterior, have 
nothing majestic or attractive. Nature, however, has’ 
amply compensated for this plainness, by giving her a 
voice irresistibly charming. Listen to her long quiver- 
ing notes. What variety, sweetness, and brilliancy!. 
When she begins her sung, she seems to study and com- 
pose before-hand the melodious accents she wishes to 
pour forth. She begins softly; then the notes swell 
gradually, till they run with the rapidity of a torrent. 
She proceeds from serious to gay; from simple notes to 


the wildest warblings ; from the lightest turns and shakes 


ta languishing sighs ; and has throughout the whole, the 
art of pleasing the ear. 

This bird may give rise to many useful and edifying 
reflections. For example, we may learn from her this 
truth, that homeliness of body is sometimes united with 


_wery estimable qualities, and does net exclude beauty 


from the soul. How unjust then are those persons who, 
only attaching themselves to the features of the face, 


_ and to exterior qualities, neither praise nor blame any 


thing but what strikes their senses, and despise those 
who have bodily defects. . Let us learn to judge with 
more equity. Any man, though deprived of the advan- 
es of figure and fortune, who proves himself by his 
conduct to have the soul of a sage ora saint, is by much - 
the more worthy of our esteem. The perfections of the _ 
soul alone give true merit to man, and render him 
worthy of admiration; the rest can only seduce those - 
who. do not know the welne re wisdom and virtue. Have - 
ar: iB je 
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we not often known persons, neither distinguislied by 
rank nor exterior qualities, who have rendered the great- 
est services to church and state ? Crooked and deform- 
ed people have often shown more greatness of soul than. 
those who possessed the ost béautiful and majestic 
form. This is a lesson not to trust to appearances. 
Those we despise may often prove to be superior to 
ourselves. . é 

When we hear the skilful harmony of the nightingale, 
should it not naturally lead us to the Creator, from 
whom she has received this talent? What wisdom must 
there be in the formation of this bird, to make it capa-. 
ble of uttering such sounds! Lungs so delicate as those 
of the nightingale, the motions of which are so violent, 
must be easily wounded, if they had not the singular 
advantage of being fastened to the back-bone by a num- 
ber of strong fibres. The orifice of the windpipe is very 


Jarge, and this certainly contributes to the variety of» 


those sounds, which, in charming the ear, fill the soul 


with a sweet and pious delight. Is it possible not to — 


trace a Divine Wisdom and Providence in this? and- 


will not even the song of the nightingale lead us to glo- 


rify the Author of all nature? Lovely songstress! I 


will not leave thee till I have learned from thee the art 
of praising my Creator and thine. Pour, with thy song, 
gratitude and joy into the hearts. of the many insensi 
‘mortals, who in these cheerful days contemplate* with _ 
indifference the beauties of the creation. ; 
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The Pleasures which Summer affords to our Senses. 


Summer has inexpressible charms, and gives us daily 


proois of the infinite beneficence of our Creator. It is: 
the happy season in which God pours out the treasures. 
of his blessings in the greatest abundance on Het liv- 
ing creature. Nature, after having revived us with the 
pleasures of spring, is employed, all the summer, in pro¥ 


viding for us every thing that may gratify our senses, — 


render our subsistence easy, supply our wants, and a- 
waken in our hearts just sentiments of gratitude. 

‘By virtue of the secret laws of nature, an innumerable 
quantity of fruits grow before our eyes in the fields and” 
gardens: fruits which, after having pleased the sight, 
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may be gathered and preserved for our food. The flow- 
ers afford the most agreeable diversity to our senses; we 
admire their rich dress, and the inexhaustible fertility 
of nature in the multiplicity of their species. What va- 
riety and beauty also in the plants, from the humble. 
moss to the stately oak! Let us climb the highest 
mountain, seek the cool shade of the woods, or descend 
into the valley, we shall every where find new beauties. 
A multitude of objects strike our eyes at once, all dif- 
ferent from- each other, but, each possessing in itself 
-sufficient charms to fix our attention. There we see 
innumerable flowers; here living creatures of different 
Kinds. If we look upward, our eyes are delighted with 
the celestial azure; if we look downward, they are re- 
freshed by the beautiful verdure with which the earth 
is clothed. Our ears are charmed with the cheerful 
notes of the winged songsters; the variety and simpli- 
city of their melody fill the soul with the sweetest sen- 
sations. The murmuring of the brooks, and the silver 
_ waves of a fine flowing river, also please the ear and 
. eye. To indulge our taste, the strawberries and other 
delicious fruits ripen; which, independently of the plea- 
sure they afford, tend to cool the blood. Our barns and 
granaries are filled with the new productions of the fields 
and gardens, which afford us the most wholesome and- 
agreeable food. Our smell is regaled with the sweet 
perfumes that ascend on every side. Ina word, a thou- 
sand pleasing objects affect the senses, and raise our sen- 
sibility. Numerous flocks feed on the profusion of boun- 
tiful nature, to procure us pleasant and wholesome milk, 
‘and nourishing meats. Abundant rains moisten the 
ground, and open to us new sources of blessings. Tuft- 
ed trees and groves afferd us a delightful shade. All 
that we see and hear, all that taste or smell can con- 
vey, increases our pleasures, and contributes to our 
happiness. 

But the creation is a scene still greater and more en- 
chanting for the mind than for the senses. Where the 
senses Cannot reach, the mind discovers beauty, har- 
mony, variety, and new pleasures. In all creatures we 
discover traces of their Adorable Author. If we raise 
our eyes to heaven, the sun, the moon, and every star, 
combine to declare fis creative power. If we smell the 
charming odour of the flowers, that sensation reminds 
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us, that ke has formed them so as to exhale those rich 

perfumes. If we taste a delicious fruit, we see his good- 

ness manifested in the means of nourishment. All that 

we perceive through the medium of our senses leads us 

to God, and consequently ennobles all our sensations. - 
While admiring the~beauties of nature we rise imper-- 
ceptibly towards the Centre of Perfection. While our 

attention seems engrossed by earthly objects, we insen-- 
sibly soar toward heaven, and are Jost in the immensity 

of eternity. 

O celestial joy! is there any pleasure for which I 
would exchange thee, or that equals thee in value? _ O 
how 1 wish to devote myself to these reflections, that. 
the gratification of my senses may furnish me with an. 
intellectual feast! But though I were permitted to be- - 
hold a thousand revolving summers, I should still dis- 
cover xew objects of admiration; and this affords a con- 
vincing proof of the reality of that future existence for 
which 1 hope. There my senses shall be more exqui- 
site, and my comprehension more perfect than here be- 
low. Sublime beauties shall then present themselves to. _ 
my view, and my joy shall be more ecstatic than 1 can_- 
now conceive. ' 


JUNE XXIV. . 
A Sketch of the Inward Parts of the Human Body. rie” 


Tue more difficult it is to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of the internal parts of the human body, the more 
necessary it is to profit by the information with which — 
we are furnished by skilful anatomists——With the view. 
of facilitating the knowiedge of those parts, I shall now 
give a short description of them, 

The censtruction of the heart, which is placed near 
the middle of the breast, and is the moving principle of 
the whole machine, is worthy of admiration. This con-. 
sists of musculous. fibres curiously interwoven. Two 
cavities, separated from each other by a partition, and. 
which are called ventricles, are formed in the inside of. 
this organ. The dungs are of a spongy substance, which, . 
like bellows, extend and contract, in order to draw in 
and expel the air. _ They swell out on both sides, and. 
fill almost the whole space of the breast, to refresh it. 
with the air drawn in, and at the same time to prevent. 
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mesentery is a large gland, where the lacteal veims meet 
asim’2centre. A skin, full of folds, clands, amd mus- 
eles, ‘covers all the intestines. That part of the bedy 
ealled the abdomen, which begins at the stemach, is se- 

fiom the breast by the agri It has several 
openings te let the vessels pass which are to descend to 
the lower parts. The liver and spleen are fastened to 
it; and the shaking of it not only occasious laughter, 
but serves also to disengage the spleen from the humours 
which incommode it. . { 


communicate with them. At the begi of the neck 

are the or gullet, and the wz: . The eso- 
is through which the passes te 

the stomach. Th the windpipe the air 

to the lunes. Whilst the lungs are back the air 
this channel, the veice furms > at the same 


time the breast throws off the superflaous humours. At 
the entrance of the windpipe there is 2 little valve, which 
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opens to give passage to whatever is to go out through - 
this tube. The lower orifice of the stomach is provided 
with a similar valve, which opens when the food press- 
es upon it, and then closes upon it, to prevent its rising 
up again. In the upper part of the head is placed the 
brain, which is capable of receiving impressions from 
external objects. Its whole mass is covered with two 
thin transparent membranes; one of which, called pia 
mater, is the first envelope: the second, called dura 
mater, is interwoven with arteries and veins. 

Independent of these parts, each of which has its set- 
tled place, there are others dispersed throughout the - 
whole body, such as the bones, arteries, veins, lympha- 
tic vessels, and nerves. The dones united together by 
joints, partly serve to support and give the power of 
motion to the body, and partly to preserve and guard 
its nobler parts. The arteries and veins are diffused 
throughout the body, in order to nourish it with the 
blood which circulates in them. And there are also se- 
veral lymphatic vessels, which generally join to certain 
glands, and'receive a transparent yellow liquor, which 
they afterwards distribute throughout the body. The. 
nerves, of which ten principal pair are reckoned, are 
little fibres springing from the brain, and thence diffus- 
ing over the whole body, to the very extremities of it. 
They contain a kind of medullary substance like that of 
the brain, and are the organs of sense and motion to the 
whole machine. All these parts are perforated with 
holes, that the light and subtile matter, and whatever is 
superfluous in the body, may evaporate. These holes, 
which, by their extreme minuteness, are invisible to the 
naked eye, are called pores. , 

The same wisdom so conspicuous in the solid parts of 
the body, is equally so in the fluid. ‘The blood, chyle, 
lymph, marrow, bile, nervous juice, and the different 
sorts of viscous and gelatinous humours, supplied by in- 
numerable glands; their several properties, designs, and 
effects ; the manner in which they are prepared, filter- 
ed, and separated from each other; their circulation and 
reparation; all these prove the most astonishing art, and - 
the most profound wisdom. 

Let us now recapitulate what has been said on the in- 
terior construction of the human body. The dones, by 
their joints and solidity, form the foundation of this fine 
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machine: the /igaments are strings which unite the parts 
together: the muscles are fleshy substances, which aet 
as elastic,springs: the nerves, which are dispersed over 
the whole body, connect all the parts together: the ar- 
teries and veins, like rivulets, convey life and health 
throughout: the heart, placed in the centre, is the fo- 
cus, where the blood collects, or the acting power, by 
means of which it circulates and is preserved: the lungs, 
by means of another power, draw in the external air, 
and expel hurtful vapours: the stomach and intestines 
are the magazines where every thing that is required for 
the daily supply is prepared: the brain, that seat of the 
soul, is formed in a manner suitable to the dignity of 
its inhabitant: the senses, which are the soul’s ministers, 
warn it of all that is necessary either for its pleasure or 
use. 

Adorable Creator! with what wonderful art hast thou 
formed us! Though the heavens did not exist to pro- 
claim thy glory; though there were no created being 
upon earth but myself, my own body might suffice to 
convince me that thou art a God of unlimited power 
and infinite goodness. May I henceforth pay more, 
and more becoming attention to this interesting sub- 
ject; and may it invariably lead me to praise and adore 
the Divine Author of my existence! 


JUNE XXV. 
Electric Fluid. 


From the many experiments made in our time, no per- 
son now disputes the existence of the electric fluid, the 
singular effects of which have fixed the attention of all 
Europe for more than half a century. It appears that 
this fluid is equally diffused through all bodies; but, like 
the air, it is imperceptible to our senses till it is agita- 
ted. It is also necessary, that, when the balance is in- 
terrupted by any cause whatever, it should be restored, 
before we can sensibly perceive the electric fluid. Here 
it is necessary to distinguish two kinds of electric bo- 
dies: those in which the electric fluid may be excited 
by means of friction, and those which receive their e- 
lectric power by communication with the former. Those 
of the first class are chiefly glass, pitch, rosin, sealing 
wax, silk, hair, &c. All other bodies, but particularly 
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water and metals, belong to the second. Bodies of the 
first kind are capable of preserving the electric matter 
collected in them: those of the second, on the contra- 
ry, lose it as soon as ‘they receive it. 

Machines have been invented, in which, by means of 
a large wheel, a rapid motion is given to.a glass globe, 
or cylinder, which, in turning round, rubs against the 
hand, or a cushion. By this friction, the globe pre- 
serves its electric force, which may be extended at plea- 
sure by means of iron bars or chains, which communi- 
cate with the glass globe. If while the machine.is work- 
ing we put our hand on one of these bars, we receive a 
shock ; and if the room be darkened, a luminous.spark 
will be perceived. If several persons form a circle, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, they will at the same mo- 
ment receive the electric stroke, which may be made 
more or less violent. . , 

The electric fluid may be accumulated to such a de- 
gree, as to kill, by its discharge, not only sparrows and 
other little birds, but also hens, geese, ducks, and even 
sheep. This experiment is performed by means of large 
glass bottles filled with water, and fastened together with 
metal chains, which fasten them also to the glass globe 
put in a state of friction, as before described. The wa- 
ter conveys a great quantity of electrical matter into 
‘the inside of the bottles, and, at the same time their 
outside surface loses an equal quantity. A vivid flash, 
a great explosion, a violent.commotion, the combustible 
matter taking fire, and the death of the animals, are the 
consequences of this experiment. There are others, al- 
so, which are common to all these sorts of experiments, 
such as a sulphureous smell, an agitation of the air, and 
the electric matter acquiring a new property. It has 
been observed, that some experiments failed, because 
the iron bars which were to serve as electric conduc- 
tors, were too angular and pointed; and, it was sus- 
pected that the electricity lost its foree by the points. 
This conjecture was confirmed when, on putting the — 
hand near the angles and points, a copious stream of 
the electric fluid was perceived to issue from them. It 
was then supposed that those points which ejected elec- 
trical matter, might also”serve to attract it, and many 
experiments have proved the truth of this conclusion. 

If any one-should think these observations of no im- 
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portance, let him consider that we may learn more and 
more the use of this extraordinary phenomenon of na- 
ture, from which a twofold use has already been drawn. 
Physicians have joined electricity to their art; and there 
are examples of its having cured paralytic limbs. And 
naturalists haye discovered a great analogy between 
lightning and electric fire, which has given rise to new 
opinions concerning the formation of thunder, and has 
changed the former ideas on that subject. Thus, from 
time to time we receive new solutions of the mysteries 
contained in the great works of our Creator. How li- 
mited are the views of man! and how little attention 
does he pay to those important things which are placed 
before his eyes, since the phenomena just mentioned 
were for many centuries unknown; and, even now, how 
little are we acquainted with nature! and how much 
have we yet to learn! 


JUNE XXVI. 
The Manner in which Thunder is formed. 


FoRMERLY, and even at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it was supposed that thunder proceeded from 
an. inflammation of salts, sulphureous matter, and other 
substances, which are found in theair. It was imagined 
that there was the greatest resemblance between the ef- 
fect of fire-arms and that of thunder and lightning. But 
all the explanations by which men endeavoured to es- 
tablish this system, were not sufficient to remove the 
difficulties which opposed it, or to account for the sup- 
posed effects. But since the phenomena produced by 
electric fire have been observed with due attention, we 
are authorised to assign a very different cause for thun- 
der. The perfect resemblance between that and elec- 
tricity, has convinced naturalists that they are precise- 
ly the same, and that electricity is in our hands what 
thunder is in the hands of nature: the latter executes at 
large, what we imitate in miniature. It will not be dif- 
ficult to demonstrate this, even to persons who are un- 
acquainted with natural philosophy, if they will only 
take the trouble to compare the efidets of thunder with 
those of electric fire. : 
The effects of thunder are discovered by a loud noise 
heard at a distance, and by conflagration. Buildings 
vol. I. Ee 
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exposed to it are often consumed by flames. Men 
struck by it become black, and appear scorched, though 
sometimes there is no trace of fire, the violence of the 
stroke ‘having killed them; their clothes are torn to 
rags, they are thrown to some distance from the place 
in which they were, and the part of the body which 
was struck is pierced with holes. Sometimes large 
stones are broken by the lightning, and its ravages are 
discoverable on the ground where it falls. Electricity 
produces the same effects, but in a less degree. When 
by means of water, its force is increased, the electric 
flash is followed by a strong commotion; very compact 
bodies are pierced with holes; birds and other small a- 
nimals are killed by it; and every flash is accompanied 
with a loud noise. The stream of fire also that, passes 
from the points of electrified bodies with a hissing noise, 
is one of the phenomena observable in lightning; and 
with respect to velocity, there is still greater resem- 
blance between thunder and electricity. If during a 
storm, a sword or chain be hung up in the air by silken 
strings, it becomes electrified; and on the approach of 
the finger there will come out of it sparks of fire, more 
or less, in proportion to the degree of storm, or our 
distance from it: in a word, all the effects of electrici- 
ty appear during a thunder-storm. After such experi- 
ments, it can no longer be doubted, that the air is high- 
ly electrified when there is a storm, and that thunder 
and, lightning are merely the effects of a violent electri- 
ca) fire. 

Thus all that appeared wonderful and tremendous in 
these phenomena, disappear by degrees, as we become 
better acquainted with the laws of nature. Consequent- 
ly every one should have a general knowledge, at least, 
of the first principles of natural history. Terror and su- 
perstition, which often mix with our observation of na- 
ture, would soon be at an end, if we either resolved to 
reflect upon it ourselves with more attention, or to con- 
sult others who are well informed upon the subject.— 
Let ‘us make use of the light we have acquired to banish 
the dread and horror, which so strongly seize our minds 
at the approach of a storm; and let us always look up 
to and trust in that God who alone performs such great 
marvels ;—for however capable we may be of assigning 
ihe causes of thunder, according to mvariable prin¢i- 
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ples drawn from natural philosophy, the phenomena are _ 
not less remarkable; on the contrary, they present cer- 
tain circumstances which are totally inexplicable even 
to the most enlightened mind. It is enough for us to 
know, that the nature of the air, and of the atmosphere 
which surrounds us, renders this phenomenon necessa- 
ry; that storms, in the hands of God, are means of ren- 
dering the earth fruitful, and, therefore, they should 
excite us to pay a tribute of adoration and gratitude to 
our Creator! 


JUNE XXVII. 
Herrizgs. 


Asourt this period the herring-fishery commences ‘on 
the coasts of England and .Scotland; by which means 
the inhabitants are supplied with feod during a consi- 
derable part of the year. 

Let us examine what is most important in the natu- 
ral history of these fish. Innumerable shoals of herrings 
live in the Frozen Sea, near the arctic pole; but at a 
certain period they quit that place, and come in multi- 
tudes to the coasts of England and Scotland. We can- 
not positively ascertain the cause of this emigration: 
somé think it is to avoid whales and other great fish in- 
habiting the frozen seas; others imagine that the pro- 
digious increase of the herrings occasions'them to take 


_ these long voyages, and that finding themselves too nu- 


merous under the northern ice, they are obliged to se- 
parate into colonies, that those which remain may find 
sufficient subsistence. Perhaps, also, it is the desire of 
propagation, and a peculiar instinct, which leads them 
to the places most favourable for the increase and pre- 
servation of their race. 

Whatever be the cause, however, which influences 
their motions, it is certain that immense shoals of herrings 
quit the north at the beginning of the year: for, in the 
month of March, the western wing of their army reaches 
the. coasts of Iceland, and they are then so extremelv 
plentiful, that mariners take up great quantities of them 
at once, with the sceops with which they water the sails. 
The eastern wing advances farther, into the Baltic Sea: 
a part of it turns towards the North-Cape, sails-along 
the coasts of Norway, = enters through: the Sound 
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into the sea: another part gains the northern point of 
Jutland, then enters into the Zuyder Zee, and thence 
passes again through the Baltic, in order to return to 
the place whence it set out. But the largest detach- 
ment of the eastern wing, is that which turns to the 
western coast, and steers directly to the Orkneys, where 
the Dutch go to catch them. Towards the 8th of June, 
the seas in those parts are full of. herrings. They then 
direct their course towards Scotland and England, where 
they fill all the bays and the mouths of the rivers with 
their fry. After having quitted England, they probab- 
ly return to their own seas. 

The prodigious multitude of these fish is truly sur- 
prising: a single herring lays at least ten thousand eggs 
in the sea near the British coasts. This great fecundi- 
ty renders credible what is said of the Dutch fishery, 
where there are annually caught above two hundred 
millions of herrings—a fishery which supports numbers 
of people, and adds about twenty millions of crowns to 
the Dutch revenue. ‘ 

It is but just that we should lift up our hearts to the 
almighty and beneficent Creator, who, by a guidance 
full-of wisdom, causes these fish to fall into the hands 
of man. But by how many different ways does he pro- 
vide for our support! All the seas, lakes, and rivers, 
are subservient to mankind, and contribute to our pre- 
servation. 

How populous is the ocean! how many aquatic ar- 
mies glide through its yielding bosom! There the king 
of its inhabitants sports himself; and there, amidst in- 
numerable perils, the mariner pursues his trackless 
course. Directed and preserved by thee, O God of 
Providence, all that exist on the earth, in the air, and 
in the mighty waters, look up to thy hand, and are sa- 
tisfied with thy goodness. And we also, beneficent Fa- 
ther, are fed by the numerous tribes with which thou 
hast peopled the ocean. For our sakes the herrings 
perform long and surprising voyages; and by them thou 
suppliest the rich and poor with a cheap and wholesome 
article of food. May we receive this gift with becom- 
ing gratitude, and bless that God who has formed such 
creatures for our profit and convenience! 
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JUNE. XXVIII. 
Eclipses of the Sun and Moon. 


Ir is shameful, that, in an age so enlightened as ours,. 
not only the multitude, but even those who pretend to 
be superior to the common people, should be still igno- 
rant of the phenomena of an eclipse. Want of know- 
ledge on this subject excites a superstitious dread in 
the minds of the ignorant, during an eclipse of the sun 
or moon; and the absurd practices of shutting up wells, 
&c. at such times, to prevent the water from acquiring 
a noxious quality, afford melancholy proofs of the igno- 
rance and impiety of mankind. Let us, therefore, at- 
tempt to acquaint ourselves with this subject ; not only 
as it is very remarkable in itself, but also as it presents 
us with a new occasion to: glorify our Creator. An e- 
clipse of the sun is an effect purely natural: it is caused 
by the shadow which the moon projects upon the earth; 
but this can only take place when the moon, which is 
an opaque body, and dark in itself, c>mes nearly in a 
direct line between the sun and our earth: it then con- 
Ceals from us a part or the whole of the sun. The for- 
mer is called a partial, the latter a total eclipse. Thus 
the solar eclipse is nothing more than the situation of 
the earth when the moon’s: shadow falls upon it; and 
therefore, strictly speaking, it is only an eclipse of that 
part of the earth where the moon’s shadow falls. Hence 
we learn that the sun is not really darkened ; it is only 
concealed, for the time, from us. This luminary retains 
its usual splendor; and all the diiference is, that the 
rays which issue from it. cannot reach us, because the: 
moon is placed between the sun and our globe. This is 
the reason that a solar eclipse is never visible at the 
Sathe time in al] parts of our earth ; for, unless the sun 
had really lost its light, the eclipse could not be visible 
at the same time in every part of the hemisphere: on, 
the contrary, it is always greater in one country than 

in another, and in some places it is not visible at all. 
The moon not only darkens our earth sometimes, but 
the latter also casts its shade upon the moon, and by 
that means either totally or partially intercepts the rays 
of the sun; and this is called an eclipse of the moon.. 
But.this can only oe the moon is at one side: 
e3 
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of the earth, and the sun at the opposite side, and con- 
sequently when it is a full moon. Now as this planet 
is really darkened by the shadow of the earth, the e- 
clipse 1s perceived at the same time on all the points of 
one hemisphere of our globe. 

Should any one inquire the xility of the solar and 
lunar eclipses, it may be replied, that to those who do 
not estimate natural things merely by the sensible be- 
_ nefits which result from them, they are of great import- 
ance. It is by their means that the true position and 
distance of towns and countries are knowns and that 
we have been able to trace accurately the geographical, 
maps of the most remote countries... Eclipses, if well 
observed, serve also to confirm chronology, and to di- 
rect the navigator, by showing him how far he is from 
the east or west. 

However inattentive we may be to the importance of 
these advantages, they are of the greatest utility, and 
contribute in some degree to the happiness of mankind. 


JUNE XXIX.. 
The Stalk of Wheat. . 


We see that the wheat is growing every day, and’ that 

the tender ears of corn are insensibly ripening, in order 

to furnish us, some weeks hence, with wholesome bread: 
—that precious blessing with which nature rewards the 

Jabours of man! Let us cast our eyes over a single 

field of wheat; and endeavour to count the millions of* 
ears which gently wave in the air; and then let us re-- 
flect on the wisdom of those laws which procure such 

an abundance for us. How many preparations are ne- 

cessary to furnish us with this most indispensable of all. 
food! How many progressive changes must take place 

in nature before an ear of corn can spring up! It is 

now almost ready to produce its fruit, and invites us to 

reflect on its construction. 

When the grain of wheat has been some time in the. 
ground, it shoots up a stalk, which rises perpendicular-. 
ly, but only grows slowly, that the grain may have time 
to ripen. It is for very wise reasons that it grows four. 
or five feet high, in order. to preserve the grain from the 
moisture of the ground, which would otherwise-rot it. 
The height of the stalk contributes also to refine the. 
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nourishing juices which the root conveys to it; and its 
round form assists this-operation ; for, by that means, 
the heat penetrates equally into every part of the stem. 

But how is it possible that so slender a stalk can sup- 
port itself, and bear up its fruitful head without sinking 
under the weight, or without being beat down by the 
least blast of wind? The Creator guarded against this 
inconvenience in the formation of the stem: he furnish- 
ed it with four very strong knots, which, in some mea- 
sure, serve as screws to keep it firm, without taking from 
it the power of bending. The construction of these 
knots manifests the greatest wisdom. Like a very fine 
sieve, they are full of small holes, and through these the 
juices rise and the heat of the sun penetrates. These 
pores attenuate the juices which are collected in them, 
and purify them by causing them to pass through these 
fine strainers. The stalk is liable to be beat down by 
storms and heavy showers of rain, but its slenderness is 
its security, as it is flexible enough to bend without 
breaking. If it were harder and stiffer, it might cer- 
tainly resist all weather; but would it then serve as a 
bed for the poor? 

From the chief stem shoot out others not so high, 
whose leaves, collecting the drops of dew and rain, fur- 
nish the plant with the nutritive juices it requires. In 
the mean time, the ear, that essential part of the plant, 
forms itself hy degrees. To preserve these tender sprouts 
from the accidents and dangers which might destroy 
them at the instant of their birth, the two upper leaves 
of the stalk unite closely at the top, both to preserve 
the ear of corn, and to draw to it the nourishing juices. 
But as soon as the stem is sufficiently formed to supply 
the grain of itself with proper juices, the leaves gradu- 
ally dry and drop off, that nothing may be taken from 
the grain, and that the root may have nothing to nou- 
rish which is useless. When this scaffolding is removed, 
the edifice appears in full beauty. The bearded corn 
waves gracefully, and its points not only serve for orna- 
ment, but also as a defence against the birds. Refresh- 
ed with gentle rains, it thrives till the appointed time, 
and grows every day more yellow, till at last sinking 
under the weight of its riches, it voluntarily bends its 
head to the sickle. 

What wonderful wisdom and power appear in the con-. 
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struction of a single stalk of wheat. Yet we seldom 
pay attention to it because it ds daily hefore our eyes. 
But what other proof of goodness can the Creator give 
us, if we be insensible to this? Ungrateful, thought- 
less, man! open thy heart to the sweet sensations of joy 
and gratitude! As long as thou art capable of con- 
templating a field of wheat with indifference, thou wilt ~ 
be unworthy of the food it furnishes in such abundance. 
Learn then to think as a man, to enjoy the noblest plea- 
sure 2 mortal is capable of in this world—that of tracing 
thy Creator in every thing he has formed. Then only 
‘shalt thou rise above the brute creation, and approach 
the felicity of the glorified children of God, 


JUNE. XXX. 
The Blight. 


An innumerable quantity of insects, covering the stalks 
and leaves of plants, forms what is commonly ternied a 
blight. These insects are nearly as numerous in their 
species as the varieties of plants they infest; and the 
singularities which they exhibit render them peculiarly 
worthy of our attention. What distinguishes them from 
any known.species of animals, is, that they not only lay 
eggs, but also produce young ones alive. In the heat 
of summer they are viviparous, that is, the young ones 
come from the mother’s womb completely formed and 
alive ; undoubtedly, because the plants at that time fur- 
nish them with nourishment. Towards the middle of 
autumn they lay eggs, which are not hatched till the en- 
suing spring ; because, if the young ones were produced 
sooner, they would perish for want of food. Precisely 
at the period when the females begin to lay, thé males 
appear ; which seems ‘to indicate that. their existence 
was not necessary before. This supposition is fully con- 
firmed by many experiments. If one be takén at the 
moment of its birth, and shut, up in a glass by itself, it 
will, thus sequestered, bring forth avother like itself, 
when it acquires a certain degree of growth ; and it will, 
at the end of.a few days, be surrounded by a numerous 
family. If the experiment be repeated on one of its 
young, and even for many generations, the result will 
still be the same. 
Let.us observe another singularity. In some species. 
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of insects the males have wings, and the females have 
none; but in these both sexes are alike; either both 
produced with them, or both otherwise. Those with 
wings are so small in comparison with the others, that 
they walk over them as they do upon fruit. This re- 
markable instance of what may be called singularities 
in nature, an instance so contrary to common rules, 
leads us naturally to inquire, whence these peculiarities 
proceed, and what could induce the Creator to deviate 
sometimes from the common laws? To answer this 
question in a satisfactory manner, we ought to be able 
to take in the whole of all that is created ; to compre- 
hend at the same time all the parts of the immense 
kingdom of nature, and the connexion between each, 
before we can be capable of judging to what, or how 
far, any thing can be useful or hurtful to the whole.— 
But so deep a knowledge of nature being denied to our 
weak faculties, let us content ourselves with general 
arguments. In the first place, God shows us, by these 
singularities, the command he has over all nature: he is 
the Supreme Lawgiver, who assigns to every being the 
law he is inviolably to observe. He, to whom every 
being is subject, has a right to prescribe such and such 
rules ; and he has also the power to suspend laws, and 
‘to make whatever exceptions he pleases. Secondly, we 
find a great variety in nature; which affords us oppor- 
tunities, not only to rejoice in the contemplation of it, 
but to admire the glory of the Creator. It is easy to 
conceive how much the exceptions to the general rules 
increase this variety, and, consequently, the pleasure 
of the observer, as well as the admiration of the Author 
of nature. Thirdly, experience teaches us, that the ob- 
jects we have daily before our eyes become familiar to 
us ; and their reiterated impressions leave us cold and 
insensible. The glorious scene of nature itself does not 
always interest us; because we have taken the habit of 
lightly passing over things which we see continually. 
Therefore, every singularity, every extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, is a fresh inducement to contemplate the 
works of God, and serves to rouse us from our indo- 
lence. Fourthly, and lastly, the singularities of the na- 
tural world, which, far from hurting the perfection of 
the whole, enter into the plan of Divine Wisdom, teach 
us, that the singularities of the moral world, and the fate 
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of mankind, are equally under the direction of an all- | 
wise Being, who will so order all things, that his holy 
name may be glorified for ever. 


Hymn to the Author of Nature. * 
: Roe 
How prcat art thou, O Lord God of hosts! The hea- 
ven cf heavens is thy throne, and the earth proclaims 
thy divine majesty. By thy word they were created, 
and thou hast fixed them in the immensity of space. 

Thy praise resounds in the pealing thunder, and thou 
walkest, in formidable array, on the ‘einghaet the light- 
ning. We perceive thee in the splendor of the sun, and 
recognise thy skill in the Howers which enamel the fields. 

Who is it that rides on the whirlwind, that grasps the 
‘thunder in his right hand, and commands the lightning 
to blaze through the forests? It is thou, O Jehovah! 
Thousands of worlds glorify thy power, and at thy 
threatening they flee away, assume a new form, or are 
completely annihilated ! 

The whole creation is a temple erected to thi praise, 
and millions of celestial and terrestrial choristers adore 
thee, from the seraph who bows before thy throne, to 
the insect sporting in the solar beams. Creatures which 
now exist, and those which are in embryo, are ali under 
thy government, and submit to thy divine authority. 

What is man, that creature of earth, that thou should- 
est set thy heart upon him? O God, in whom I put 
my sole trust, I bless and praise thee for all the mercies 
I have received from thy bounteous hand. _ 

, Thou hast placed me in a distinguished situation: the 
inhabitants of the sea, of the earth, and of the air, are 
ut under me: all the creatures here below acknow- 
edge me for their sovereign. 

O God! how magnificent is thy name! thy praise re- 
sounds to the limits of the creation; thy works proclaim 
thy glory from eternity to eternity, 


END OF THE FIRST YOLUME, 


_ RB. Tallis, printer, Cupar, 
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